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PREFACE. 



I DO not deem it necessary to apologize for this memoir of a farmer's 
visit to England. Every man in travelling will be directed in peculiar 
paths of observation by his peculiar tastes, habits, and personal interests, 
and there will always be, a greater or less class who will like to hear of 
iust what he liked to see. With a hearty country appetite for narrative, I 
have spent, previous to my own journey, a great many long winter even- 
ings in reading the books so frequently written by our literary tourists, 
upon England ; and although I do not recollect one of them, the author 
of which was a farmer, or whose habits of life, professional interests, 
associations in society, and ordinary standards of comparison were not 
altogether different from my own, I remember none from which I did 
not derive entertainment and instruction. 

Notwithstanding, therefore, the triteness of the field, I may presume 
to think, that there will be a great manj who will yet enjoy to follow 
me over it, and this although my gait and carriage should not be 
very elegant, but so only as one fetrmer's leg and one sailor's leg with 
the helj) of a short, crooked, half-grown academic sapling, for a walking 
stick, might be expected to carry a man along with a head and a heart 
of his own. 

And as it is especially for farmers and farmers' families that I have 
w itte i i, I tru BftnaT all who try to read the book, will be willing to 
come mto a warm, good-natured, broad country kitchen fireside rela- 
tion with me, and permit me to speak my mind freely, and in such lan- 
guage as I can readilv command on all sorts of subjects that come in 
my way, forming then* own views from the facts that I give them, and 
taking my opinions for only just what they shall seem to be worth. 

Some explanation of a few of the intentions that gave direction to 
my movements in travelling may be of service to the reader. 

The wages, and the cost and manner of living of the labouring men, and 
the customs with regard to labour of those countries and districts, from 
which foreign writers on economical subjects are in the habit of deriving 
their data, had been made a subject of more than ordinary and other than 
merely philanthropical interest to me, from an experience of the diffi- 
culty of applying their calculations to the different circumstances under 
which work must be executed in the United States. My vocation as a 
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2 PREFACE. 

Lfiurmer, too, had led me for a long time to deaire to know more of the 
f prevailiog, ordinary, and generally accepted practices of agriculture, 
than I could learn from Mr. Coleman's book, or from the obserrations 
of most of the European correspondents of our agricultural periodicals, 
the attention of these gentlemen haying been usually directea to the ex- 
ceptional improved modes of cultivation which prevail only among the 
amateur agriculturists and the bolder and more enterprising farmers. 

The tour was made in company with two. friends, whose purposes 
somewhat influence the chancer of the narrative. One of tnem, my 
brother, hoped by a coarse of invigorating exercise, simple diet, and 
restraint from books and other in-door aira sedentary hnnxries, to re- 
establish his weakened health, and especially to strenjg^hen his eves, 
frequent failures of which often seriously annoyed and interrupted him 
in the stud^r of his profession. The other, our infimate friend from 
boyhoodic desired to add somewhat to the qualifications usually inquired 
after in a professed teacher and adviser of mankind, by such a term and 
method of study as he could afford to make, of the varying develop- 
ments of human nature under different biases and institutions from 
those of his own hmd. 

We all considered, ^ally, that it cAoiild be apaong those classes which 
formihe majority iof.the people «f. a eountry that the truest ezbibitiun 
of national character sbomd 1^ lookej^, for,^and that in their condition 
should "B^^^uiid thelSest eviclence o^ Uie wisdom of national institutions. 

In forming the details of a plan by which we could, within certain 
limits of time and money*, best accomplish such purposes as I have 
indicated, we were much mdebted to the information and advice given 
by Bayard Tayknr in his *' Views a-FooC 

The part now published contains the narrative of the earlier, and to 
us most interesting, though not the most practically valuable, part of 
our journey. J was in the habit of writing my diary usually in the 
ibrm of a letter, to be «ent tA occasion offered to friendis at home. It is 
from this desultory letter-diary, with such revision and extension and 
filling up of gaps, as my memory and pocket-book notes afford, that this 
volume iffiA been, formed. I have most desired to bring before my 
brother farmens and their families such things that I saw in Kn^and 
as have conveved practical agricultural information or useful sugges- 
tions to myself, and such evidences of simply refined tastes, good feel- 
ings,_and .enlarged Christiaxk sentiments among our English, brethren, 
as all should ecjioy to read of. It was my design to have somewhat ex- 
tended this volume, that it might contain a greater proportion of more 
distinctly rural matter, but tl^ liberal proposal of Mr. Putnam to in- 
clude it in the excellent popular Series he is now publishing, makes a 
limit to its length necessary. Should I have reason to believe, however, 
that I have succeeded in the purposes which led me to write for the 
public, I shall be most happy at another time to comtbiae my nazrativa 

FSED. LAW OLMSTED. 
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AMERICAN FAEMEE IN ENGLAND. 



CHAPTER I. 

EMIGRANT PASSENGER AGENTS. — SECOND CABIN. — ^MUTINT. — DELAT. — 
DEPASTUBB. 

¥E intended, if we could be suited, to take. a second-cabin 
state-room for our party of three, and to accommodate 
me my friends had agreed to wait till " after plantingj*^ 
While I therefore hurried on the spring work upon my farm, 
they in the city were examining ships and consulting passen- 
ger agents. The confidence in imposition those acquire who / 
are in the habit of dealing with emigrant passengers, was' 
amusingly shown in the assurance with which they would 
attempt to lie down the most obvious objections to what they 
had to offer ; declaring that a cabin disgusting with filth and 
the stench of bilge-water was sweet and clean, that darkness 
in which they would be groping was very light (a trick, cer- 
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10 AN jMMUQANrA^iMm m moj^jum, 

takly, not isoufined to-^dir tr^de), that a spAoe in wliidii oiie 
a)ul4 not s^dfifreet^ Qr fi bcHrth like a ooffii^ waft ^erf leomy, 
wA so fbr^k 

Fuudly we wire talienin bjr the peirfect inapuql^feOa and 
utter jioiplieity ia ^Jbehood of one^of them, an noderliBg of 
^^ a respectable house" — ^advertised passenger agents c^-the 
fihip-^whidb^ oa the lie being represented to i^ thought proper 
ta express tto "r^ret" at tb^ young man'd ^rror, but coul^ 
not be made to see that it was proper for tkem to^ do any 
tiuDg |Qore,-^he error not having been disoovered in tin^e for 
ua to conveniently make otbe^c arrangements, 
* /J¥^e hf^L engaged a *' fejnily-^room" €*ebwively for oMr- 
430]vea^ in the v^y large and iieatly^fitted cabin of a new,, 
elean first-class packets We thought the price asked fo^it 
v«ry lowt ftnd to secure it beyond a doubt, had paid half the 
money down at the agent's desk, and taken a receipt, put 
some of our ba^;age in it, locked the door, and taken the key« 
The ship was hauling out f^om her pier when we went on 
board with our trunks, and found the spacious second cabin 
had been stored half full of cotton, and the remaining space 
waa lumbered up with ship stores, spare sails, dec. The ad- 
joining rofipia, were occupied by i»teerage pdsiengers, and the 
f^ward. W^ l^ing keys to let them into ours. The maAe 
our^ed v^ forataking^the.key, andtiie captain declared no <me 
had been fivit^orized to mf^e sn<At arra^ements ai» had been 
i^tered Into with, us, and that he shoidd put whom he pleased 
into^room*. 

We 1^ ,m to . the key, ftnd aji^jjeal^ first to the agenl^ 
:^d t^n.to the ownera, Finally we agreed to takea »i^)e 
joosn-^Tttate, a:ypung man whom they introduced to us, and 
whose appearance promised agreeably, and with this compro- 
mise were allowed to retajn possession, The> distinction 
between $eooiid ei^bin.and steerage proved, to be an iomgina- 
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ti^ldf ldk^'«gim!i«-^tilQtBe.(#li<> hAd ifeked to a steerage {mm- 
(«|i^>we(r^i^M>A A;1i«a# leM, «iid bad benb» giten them Id 
the seoondrCalNii state-rooms, the proper 8teerag0 being f9M 
^K^lth &^^.' fllle <$ftptaiii, howervei^, directed the eook to 
IN^^'^, a9Io<#t3d'lia' a ifg^ at Mght hi our room, and some 
<^e»' eictrs^*<x)fLTettlences attd privOt^s, and generally treated 
tts after we got to sea as if he considered us rather more of 
the ^ gentlenoan" class thttn liie rest ^--nabout two d6llara 
ifiem more, I sttppose ' 

After the fi^ip had hsdied oiit into the stream, aifd wiiHe 
she lay in diai^ of the iSrst mate, the captain having gone 
^ishore, there was a bit of mutiny among the seamen. Nearly 
the whole crew refosed todo duty, and pledged each other never 
to t^kethe sMp'to sea. Seeing that the officers, though pre- 
|Mred Wi^ loit^^sd |4stols, were not dispoised to act rashly, we 
4likr^ to assfet (iiem, ihr the men had brought up their chests 
atad w^e<)olIectlng handspikes and weapons, and threatened 
%o fake a boat tr<nn the davits if they Were not sent on shore. 
-It was outioui^ to see bow the steerage passengers, before ^y 
hodat^ idea of the gifoundis of the quarrel, but as if by in- 
iMInet, Inmost to » matn, tO(^ sides agaiiist the^ lawfhl authority. 

Htiving hild some experience with the ways of seamen, I 
also went forward to try to padfy them. (Like most Con- 
neetleut bc^ys, I knocked about the world a few years before 
I PBidsd doiony and oiie Of these I s^ent in a ship- s forecastle;) 
^The xs^y Hiking the soberest of them could say was, t^at a man 
had been killed on the ship, and they knew she was going to 
be milU€ky ; and that they had been shipped in her when too 
dnfnk to know what they were about. Pereeiving that all 
diat the most of them wanted was to get ashore, that they 
might have their spree out, and as there was no reason- 
ing with them, I advised the mate to send them a fiddle and 
letl^m get^o daftcing. He liked the idea, but had no fid- 
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12 AN AMERIOAir FARMER IN ENGLAND. 

die, so as the mist most padfyBig amusementv orderoi thd 
oook to give them supper. Ihej took to this kindlj, aad 
aflser tisitig it up vr&at to playing tmnkey «Jbtner, and with 
singing, dancing, and i^uting kept tbttnselTW in good 
humour until late in the eveoing, when they, one by one, 
dropped ofi^ and turned in. The next moming diey were all 
drank and sulky, and oontented themselves witli refusing to 
come on deck when ord^ped. 

When the captain came on board and learned the states 
of thingsj he took a hatohet, and with the officejrs and 
carpenter jumped into the ft>recastle, and with a general 
knoeking down and kidiing out, got them all on dedc. He 
then broke open their chests and took from them six jugs of 
grog which they had concealed, aad threw th^n overboard. 
As they floated astern, a Whitehall boatman picked them 
up, and afW securing the last, tooft a drink and loudly 
wished us good luck. 

Two or three of the most violent were sent on shore (not 
puni^ed, but so rewarded), and their places supplied by 
others. The rest looked a little sour, and contrived to meet) 
with a good many aceidentB as long as the shore boats kept 
about us ; but when we were &itly getting clear of the land, 
and the wind hauled a bit n^re aft, and the passengers began 
to wish she would stop for just one moment, and there came 
a whirr-rushing noise from under the bew»~-4he hearty yo- 
ho — keave^'koii — ^with which lliey roused out the stu'n-sails 
was such as nobody the least bit sulky could have begun to 
have found voice for. 

A handsome Napoleonic performance it was of the cap- 
tain's : — ^the more need that I should say that in my mind he 
disgraced himself by it ; because, while we lay almost within 
hail of the properly constituted officers of the law, and under 
the guns of a United States fortress such dashing violence 
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was unaeoeasary and lawless ;-^*-<Hdy at sea had he the nght, 
or could he be justified in using it. 

I suppose that some such difficulties occur at the sailing 
of half tibe ships that leave New York. I have been on board 
a number as they were getting und'er way, and in every one 
of th^aa there has been more or less trouble arising fmm the 
intoxicated condition of the crew. Twice I have se^ men 
fall overboard, when first ordered alofl, in going down the 
harbpujr. 

Th^ship did not go to sea until three days after she was 
advertised to sail, though she had her crew, stores, and steerage 
passengers on board all that time. I do not know the cause 
oC her detenticm ; it seemed unnecessary, as other laifgc ships 
sailed while we lay idle; and if unneoeasary, it- was not 
honest. The Loss of three day$^ board, and diminulion by so 
much of the sKiores, calculated to last out the passage, and all 
the other expenses and inconveniences occasioned by it to the 
poor steerage passengers, may seem h^dly worthy of notiice ; 
and I should not mention it, if such delays, often much more 
protracted, were not frequenty sometimes adding materially 
to the suffering always attending a long passage. 

At noon on the 3d of May we passed out by the light* 
ship of the outer bar, and soon after €dght o'clock l^hat even- 
ing the last gleam of FireJsktod light disappeared behind 
the dark line of unbroken horizon. 

a 
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CHAPTER IL 

AT 8BA.— IN0IDKMT8.— «SA 80GIANUTT,-— ▲ TAEN.-H»A UTS.— 0iU»4CanES|>. 
— ^SNQl.I8H RADICALS. — BKEFTICS. — ^EDUCAnON. — ^FRENCH IMFIDXIJTT. — 
' PHRENOLOGY. — THEOLOOT. * 

¥£ are redconed to-dsy to be abont one hundred and fifty 
mileato the westward of Gape Qear; ship close-hauled, 
heading ncurlh, vith a very dim prospect of the terminatifin 
of our voyage. It has be^ thus far father dull and unevent- 
fuL We three have nerer been obliged to own ourselves 
aotually sea^d^ but at any time duiii^ the first week we 
oould hardly have declared that we felt perfectly well, and 
our appetites seemed influenced at eveiy meal as if by a 
gloomy apprehensSon of what an hour might bring forth. 
Most of the other pasnengers have been Tery imserable in- 
deed. I notli^ th^ recover &ore rapidly in the steerage 
than in the cabin. This I supposes to be owing to their situa- 
tion in the middle of the i^p, where there is the least motion, 
to their simple diet, and probably to their having less temp- 
tation to eat fire^y, and greater necessity to ^ make an effort," 
and move about in fresh air. 

We have met one school of small whales. There might 
have been fifty of them, tumbling ponderously over the 
waves, in sight at once. Occasionally one would rise lazily 
up so near, that, as*he caught sight of us, we could seem to 
see an expression of surprise and alarm in his stolid, black 
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£us6, and then he would hastily throw himself under again, 
with an ene^etic slap of his flukes. 

One dark, foggy night, while we were ^' on the Banks," 
we witnessed a rather remarkable exhibition of marine pyro- 
teohny. The whole water, as &r as we could see, was lustrous 
white, while nearer the eye it was full of spangles, and every 
disturbance, as that caused by the movement of the ship, or 
the ripples from the wind, or the suiging of the sea, was 
inarked by fire flaiBhes. Very singiilar spots, from the size of 
one's hand t6 minute sparks, frequently floated by, looking 
like stars in the milky-way. We noticed also several schools, 
nuAib^ing hundreds, of what seemed little fishes (perhaps an 
in<sh l&ng)^ that darted here and there, eoifiet4ike, with great 
velocity, r tried,: without stteceie, to caiteh some of these. It 
was evident that, bmeks ^ordinary phosphoresceiil animal* 
culft^ there were vaidous and distiaet varieties of animated 
nature around us, sut^ iB are not often to be observed. 

Some kind of searbiid we have seen, I thixik, every day, 
8^ when at the greatest distant from land. Where is their 
home? is an ofi>repeated questiouvand, What do they eat? 
Tk^y are mysteries, these featibered Bedouins. To^ay, }an$ 
and long*legged shore birds iufe coming on board of us. Thejr 
fly tremulously about the ship, sometunes going ofl" out of 
sight and back again, then lighting fi>r a few moments on a 
spar or line of ri^ng. Some have iall^ asle^ so ; or suf- 
fwed themselves, though panting with appreheofiiosi, to be 
taken. One of these is a swallow, and anoth^ awheatear^ 
Some kind of a lark, but not reco^salide by the EogU^ on 
hoard, was taken' setfHral days since. It had probably ^en 
lost from the Western Islands. 

We have seen but very few vessels; bat the meeting with 
01^ of them was quite an event in sea liftb She was coming 
from the eastward, wind nofth, an4 running £ree^ when we 
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first «aw hor, but soon after took in her studding-saUs and 
hauled up so as to come near iis» When abeam, imd aboul' 
three miles distant, she showed Germui colours, laid aback 
her mains^ and lowered a quarter-boat, which we isamedj^ 
ately squared away to meet, and ran nip our bunting, every 
body on deck, and great excitement. With a glass we could 
see her decks loaded with emigrants ; and as her masts and 
sails appeared entirely uninjured, it could only be conjectui^d 
that she was distressed for provisions or water. The carpea-r 
ter was sent to sound the water tanks, and the mate to make 
an estimate of what stores might be safely spared, while w« 
hastened to our rooms to scribble notes to send. home. We 
finished them soon enough to see a neat boat, rowed by four 
men, come alongside, and a gentlemanly young officer mount 
nimbly up the side-ladder. He was received <m deck by our 
second mate, and conducted aft by Mm to the cabin oompaur 
ion, where the captain, having put on his best dress-coat and 
new Broadway stove-pipe hat, stood, like a small king, digni- 
fiedly waiting. After the ceremony of presentation, the cai^ 
tain inquired, '^ Well, sir, what can I have the pleasure of 
doing for you ?" The young man replied that he came from 
tiie ship so and so, Captain — — , who sent his compliments, 
and desired " V<mt is te news f* This cool motive for stop- 
ping two ships in mid-ocean, with a fresh and favourable wind 
blowing for each, took, the captain f^inly aback ; but he 
directly recovered, and taking him into the cabin, gave him 
a glass of wine and a few minutes' c(Hiversation with a 
most creditable politeness ; a chunk of ice and a piece of fresh 
meat were passed into the boat, and the steerage passengers 
threw some tobacco to the men in her. The young officer 
took our letters, with some cigars and newspapers, and went 
over the side again, without probably having perceived that 
we were any less gregarious beii^ than himself. The curbed 
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enmgy and suppressed vexaition of our officers, boTiv'ever, 
allowed itself before he was well seated in his boat, by the 
violent language of command, and the rapidity with which 
the yards were sharpened and the ship again brought to her 
course. 

This occurrence brought to the mind of our " second dickey**^ 
tliat night, a boarding offfeir of his own, which he told us of 
in the drollest manner possible. I wish you could hear his 
drawl, and see his immoveably sober face, but twinkling eye, 
that made it all seem natural and just like him, as he spun 
us the yam. 

He was once, he said, round in the Pacific, in a Sag-Har- 
bour whaler, "rayther smart, we accounted her," when they 
tried to speak an English fVigate, and did not get quite near 
enough. So, as they had nothing else to do, they "up't and 
chased her," and kept after her without ever getting any 
nearer for nearly three days. Finally, the wind hauled round 
ahead and began to blow a little fresh, and they overhauled 
her very rapidly, so that along about sunset they found them- 
selves coming well to windward of her, as they ran upon 
opposite tacks. They then hove-to, and he was sent in a 
boat to board her, and she promptly came-to also, and waited 
for him. 

Dressed in a dungaree jumper, yellow oil-skin hat, and 
canvass trowsers, he cHmbed on board the frigate and was 
immediately addressed by the offioer of the deck. 

*' Now then, sir, what is it f * 

" Are you the cap'en of this here frigate, sir *?" 

"What's your business 1" 

" Why, our cap'en sent his compliments to youm, sir, and 
— df you are a going home — ^he wished you'd report the bark 
Lucreetshy Ann, of Sag-Harbour, Cap'en J. Coffin Starbuck, 
thirty-seven days from WfAoo (Oahu), seven hundred and 

2* 
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Mtf barrels of sperm, and tvo liundftd and fifty of wlude; 
guess we shall go in toTttakeywBnter flUoahiiano).^' 

«l8 that aU, sir f' 

^ Well, no ; the old man did say, if you was a mind to, 
he^d like to have me see if I conld make a trade ^th yer for 
some tohacky. We hadnH had none now a going on two 
week, and he's a most side. How is't — ^yer mind to T 

"■ Is that all your business, mr f 

** Well— yes ; I guess 'tis about all." 

**• I tlmtk you had better get into your boat^ sir." 

He thought so too, when he saw the main-yard imme^ 
diately after b^n to swing round. As the officer stepped 
bdow, he went over the side. When he called out to have 
the paints let go though, he was told to wiut a bit, and di- 
rectly a small parcel of tobacco was handed down and the 
same officer, loddng over the rail, asked, 

** Did you say ^'LuereHa Ann f 

"Ay, ay, sir; Luoreetshy Ann, of Sag-Harbour.*' 

"Mr. Starboard, I believe." 

« * Buck* sir, * buck: How about this 'backey 1" 

The lieutenant, raising his head, his cap, striking the main- 
sheet as it was being hauled down, was knocked off and fell 
into the water, when one of the whalers immediately lanced 
it and held it up dripping. 

"Hallo, mister; I say, what shaH we do with this cap? 
Did you mean ter throw it in." 

The officer once more looked over the side, with half a 
dozen grinning middies, and imperturbably dignified, replied, 

" You will do me the favor to present it to Captain Buck, 
and say to him, if you please, that when he wishes to com- 
municate with one of Her Majesty's ships again, it will be 
proper for him to do so in person." 

" Oh, certainly — oh, yes ; good night to yer. Here, let's 
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haTethsEt cftp. Give way, aow» boya^" ao sayiog he clai^ei 
it on the top of \a& old soawester, and as the frigate foiged 
ahead, the boat dropped astern, and was' pulled hack to the 
littcceitia Aniju 

We have had only three day s of any tiUiig like bad w^ather^ 
m&, those we enjoyed, I think, quite ap mnch aa any. The 
storm was preceded by some tw^ty-f<MU' hours of a dear, 
fresh northwester, driving us along <m our course with foaming, 
sparkling, and most exhilarating speed. It gives a fine sensa- 
tion to be so borne along, like tJiat of riding a great, power- 
fol, and spivited horse, or of dashing yourself through' the 
^^rashing sur^ and in your own boc^ bieastii^: away the bii* 
lows as they «weep down upon you. Gradually it grew 
inore and more ahead, and blew liarder and harder. When 
we came on dec^ early in tlie morning, the hodzdn seeKied 
within a stone's throw, and there was a gmnd sight of dark* 
marbled swelling waves, ruling on tumultuously, erowding 
away and trajoupling under each other, as if panio-struck by 
the grey, lowering, misty clouds Aat were swe^ing down 
with an appearance of intense; mysteriona purpose over them. 
The expression was oi vehement ^lergy blindly directed. 
The ship, lying-to und&r trifling storm-sail, seemed to have 
eomposed herself for a triai| and, mother advancing nor dbrink* 
ing back, rose, and fell with more than habitual ease and dig- 
nity. Haying been previously aocustomed only to ''the 
fidgety movements of a smaller daas of vessels^ I was greatly 
pitprised and impressed by her deliberate movements; the 
quietness and simplicity with which she answered the threats 
of the turbulent elements* 

*^ If only that northwester had continued" — every body is 
saying — " we might have been in Liverpool by thia" It's 
not un&ahionable yet at sea to talk about the weather. I am 
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to write about wiiat is most interesting us ! Well, the wind 
and weather. Bad time when it comes to that 1 Well, now, 
— ^here I am, sitting on a trunk, bracing myself between two 
berths, with my portfolio on my knees — imagine the motion 
of t§ie vessel, the flickering, inconstant half-light that comes 
through a narrow piece of inchrtfiick glass, which the people 
on deck are constantly crossing, exclamations from them, 
dash of wayes and creaking of timber, and various noises 
both distracting and luUabying,B,nd if you can't understand 
the diifioulty of thinking connectedly, you may b^in to that 
of writing. 

John's eyes have been bad, and we have read aloud with 
him a good deal ; but I tell you it is hard work even to read 
on board ship. We have had some good talks, have listened 
to a good deal of music, and to a bad deal, and had a few 
staggering hops with the ladies on the quarter deck. We 
contrived a set of chess-men, cutting them out of card-board, 
fitting them with cork pedestals, and a pin-point to attach 
them to the board so they would not slip off or blow away. 
Charley has had some capital games, and I believe found his 
match with Dr. M., one of the cabin passengers returning 
home from the East Indies by way of California, who prcanr 
ijses to introduce him at a London chess club. 

I told you in my letter by the pilot-boat, how we had 
be^ humbugged about the second cabin. While this 'has 
reduced the cost of our passage to a very small sum, we have 
had almost every comfort that we should have asked. Our 
room is considerably more i^acions, having been intended 
for a family apartment, and has the advantage of much less 
motion than those of the first cabin. For a ship's accommo- 
dations it has, too, a quite luxurious degree of ventilation and 
light. There is a large port in it that we can open at pleasure, 
having only been obliged to close it during two nights of the 
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gal«. Our stores have held ont well, and the cook has- a^ved 
JOB excellently, giving us, particularly, nice fresh roUa, soups, 
omelettes, and pnddmgs. We have hardly tasted our cured 
meat, and with this cuid our hard bread we are now helping 
out some of our more unfortunate neighbors. S^it peas and 
portable soup {b<ymlhn\ with fresh and dried fruit, have 
been valuable stores ; even our friends in the cabin have been 
gladly indebted to us for the latter. Don't forget when you 
come to sea to have plenty of fruit. 

As the captain desired us to use the quarter-4eck privi- 
leges, we have associated as we pleased with the irrst-cabin 
pa^engers, and found several valuable acquaintances among 
them. (Friend, rather, I shonld call one now.) 

Our room-mate, a young Irish surgeon, is a very good 
fellow, apparently of high professional attainments, and pos- 
sessed of a power of so concentrating his attention on a book 
or whatever he is engaged with, as not to be easily disturbed, 
and a general politeness in yielding to the tastes of the 
majority that we are greatly beholden to. He is a devoted 
admirer of Smith O'Brien, and thinks the Irish rising of '48 
would have been successful, if he (O'B.) hod not been too 
strictly honest and honorable a man to lead a popular revolt. 
Of what he saw and knew at that time, he has given us some 
interesting particulars, which lead me to think that the revo- 
lutionary purpose, insurrection, or at least, the insun'eetionary 
purpose, and preparation was much more general, respectable, 
and formidable, than I have hitherto supposed. 
^ Of his last winter's passage, in an emigrant ship, acmss 
the Atlantic, he gives us a most thrilling account. 

He had been appointed surgeon of a vessel about to sail 
from a small port in Ireland. She was nearly ready for sea, 
the passengers collecting and stores taken on board, when 
some discovery was made that involved the necessity of 
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withdiMiwiBg herJ Aak>tlier ship wns procured from Liver- 
;|H)plt.aiid theatoiBfi^ passengers, doctor, and all, hastily trans- 
ferred to her in the night, as soon as she arrived. They got 
to Bea^ and he found there was hardlj^ a particle of any thing 
in tbe medicine cheat. He b^ged the captain to put back, 
but the captain was a stubborn, reckless, devil-may-care fel- 
low, and only laughed at him. That very night the cholera 
broke out. He went again to the captaui, he beseeched him, 
he threatened him ; he told him that on his head must be 
the oonseqnences ; the captain didn't care a rope yam fbr the 
ponsequences, he would do any thing else to oblige the doctor, 
but go back he would not. The doctor turned the pigs out 
of the loDg-boat, and made a temporary hospital of it. It 
was a.ooJd place, but any thing was better than that horrible 
steerage. Nevertheless, dow^ into the steerage tiie doctor 
would himself go every morning, nor leave it tUl every soul 
had gone or been carried on deck before him. He searched 
the ship ibr something he could make medichie of. The car- 
penter's chalk was the only thing that turned up. This he 
calcined and saved, to be used sparingly. He forced those 
who were the least sea-sick to become nurses ; convalescents 
and those witJi less dangerous illness, he placed beds for on 
the galley and the hen-ooops, and made the captain give up 
bis £>wk and oilier deli<»u)ies' to them. Eortunately &ir 
weather continued) and with sleepless vigilance, and strength, 
as it seemed to him, almost miraculously sustained, he con- 
tinued to examine and send on dedc for some hours each day, 
every one of the three bundled passengers. On the first 
cholera symptoms appearing, he gave the patient chalk, and 
continued administering it in small but frequent doses until 
the spasmodic crisis commenced; thence he troubled him 
only with hot fomentations. The third day out a man died 
ai^d was buried. The captain read the funeral service, and 
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after the body had disappear^ beneath the blnewater/th^ 
doctor took advantage of the 9oleiii» moment a^in to appeid 
to him* 

" Captam, there are three hundred aoids in^this ship--^" 

''Belaj that, doctor; I'll seei every soul ^f 'em la 
Davy's locker, sir, before 111 pul my diip back for yiour 
cursed physic" 

The doctor said no more, but turned away with a heavy 
heart to do hk duty as best he could. 

I cannot describe the hoirors of that passage as he would. 
Nevertheless, as far as lumple numbers can give it, you diall 
have the result. / 

Out of those three hundred souls, b^ore the diip reached / 
New York, there died one, and he, the doctor declared most 
soberly, was a very old man, and half dead widi a cfaronlo 
(something) when he came on board. So much for bmnt 
chalk and — afresh air ! 

But seriously, this story, which, as I have repeated it, I 
believe is esaentialiy true, dough not in itsi^f a painful one, 
not the less strikingly shows with what viUaoous baibaHty;;w^ 
by disregard or evasion of the laws of England, and the j 
Qeglect or connivance of the port offieersi, the emigrant trafiie \ 
is carried on* Some of the accounts of the three other 
medical men on board, who are also returning from passages 
in emigrant ships, would disgust a slave-trader. They say 
that, many of the passengers will never go on deck unless 
they are driven or earned, and frequently the number of 
these is so great, that it is impossible to force tiiem out of 
their berths, and they sometimes lie in them in the most 
filthy manner, possible^ without ever stepping out from t^ 
first heave of the sickening sea till the American pilot is 
received on board. Then their wives, husbands, diildren, as 
the case may be, who hove served th^n with food during 
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their prostration, get them up, and, if they can afford it, 
change their garm^its, throwing the old ones, with the bed 
and its accumulations, overboard. So, as any one may see, 
from a dozen ships a day often in New York, they come 
ashore with no disease but want of energy, but emaciated, 
enfeebled, infected, and covered with vermin. When we 
observe the listlessness, even cheerfulness, with which they 
accept the precarious and dog-like subsistence which, while in 
this condition, the already crowded city affords them, we 
see the misery and degradation to which they must have 
been habituated in their native land. When in a year after- 
wards we find that the same poor fellows are plainly growing 
active, hopeful, enterprising, prudent, and, if they have been 
favourably situated, cleanly, tidy, and actually changing to 
their very bwies as it seems — tight, elastic, well-knit muscles 
y taking the place of flabby flesh, as ambition and blessed 
discontent take the place of stupid indifference, — we appre- 
ciate, as the landlords and the government men of Ireland 
never can, what are the causes of that degradation and 
misery. 

Dr. M. gives much happier accounts of the English 
governmental emigrant ships to Australia, in which he has 
made two voyages. Some few of their arrangements are so 
entirely commendable, and so obviously demanded by every 
consideration of decency, humanity, and virtue, that I can 
only wonder that the law does not require all emigrant 
vessels to adopt them. Among these, that which is most 
plainly required, is the division of the steerage into three 
compartments: married parties with their children in the 
central one, and unmarried men and women having separate 
sleeping accommodations in the other two. 

The others of our midship passengers are mostly English 
artisans, or manufacturing workmen. There are two or three 
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feimers, a number of Irish servants, male and female, and 
several nondescript adventurers ; two Scotchmen only, 
brothers, both returning from Cuba sugar plantations where 
they have been employed as engineers. They tell us the 
people there are all for annexation to the United States, but 
as they cannot speak Spanish, their information on this point 
cannot be very extensive. Besides ourselves, there is but 
one American-bom person among them. She is a young 
woman of quite superior mind, fair and engaging, rather ill 
in health, going to England in hopes to improve it, and to 
visit some family friends there. The young men are all 
hoping the ship will be wrecked, so they can have the pleasure 
of saving her — or dying in the attempt. One goes into the 
main-chains and sits there for several hours, all alone, every 
fine day, for no other reason that we can conceive, but to 
drop himself easily into the water after her, in case she 
should fall overboard. There are three or four other women, 
and as many babies, and little boys and girls. They do not 
cry very often, but are generally in high spirits, always in 
the way, frolicking or eating, much fondled and scolded, and 
very dirty. 

The most notable character in our part of the ship, is one 
Dr. T., another returning emigrant physician. He appears 
to have been well educated, and is of a wealthy Irish family. 
His diploiiia is signed by Sir Astley Cooper, whose autograph 
we have thus seen. Though a young man, he is all broken 
down in spirit and body from hard drinking. He makes 
himself a buffoon for the amusement of the passengers, and 
some of the young men of the first cabin are so foolish as to 
reward him sometimes with liquor, which makes him down- 
right crazy. Even the pale-faced student, who kept his 
neighbours awake with his midnight prayers while he was sea- 
sick, has participated in this cruel fun. Dr. T. has been 
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smutten, as the second mate says, by a young lady of the Rret 
cabin, who does not altogether discourage his gallant atten- 
tions. He keeps up the habits of a gentleman in the reduc- 
tion of his circumstances, eating his dinner at four o'clock, 
(being thus enabled to cook it while the first-cabin people 
are below eating theirs, which is served at half-past three). 
He declares it was only to oblige the owners that he took a 
berth in the second cabin, and he certainly should not have 
done so, if he had suspected the promiscuous character of the 
company he should be associated with there. The forenoon 
he spends in combing his hair and whiskers, cleaning his 
threadbare coat, smoothing his crushed hat, and polishing his 
shoes. Now, indeed, since he has become conscious of the ten- 
der passion, and can feed on love, he has traded oif a part of 
his stock of bread for a pair of boots, which enables nim to 
dispense with stockings and straps, much to his relief in dances 
and fencing bouts. Towards noon he comes on deck with 
his coat buttoned to the neck ; he wears a stock and no col- 
lar ; his hat is set on rakishly ; he has a yellow kid glove for 
his right hand, the thumb only is missing — his thumb, there- 
fore, is stuck under the breast of his coat allowing the rest to 
be advantageously displayed ; his other hand is carried habit- 
ually in the mode of Mr. Pickwick, under the skirt of his 
coat. He has in his mouth the stump of a cigar that he 
found last night upon the deck, and has saved for the occa. 
sion. After walking until it is smoked out with the gentle- 
men — to whom he manages to give the impression that he 
has just finished his breakfast — he approaches, with a really 
elegant air to the ladies, and, gracefully bowing, inquires 
after their health. Then, after gazing upwards at the sun 
a moment, he takes the attitude, " Napoleon at St. Helena," 
his left hand hidden under his right arm, and, in a deep, 
tremulous voice, says, " Ourre nooble barruck still cleaves 
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the breeny ailiment, and bears us on with yeluoitay 'twarrd 
th' expectant shoorres of Albeeon's eel. Ah ! what a grrand 
expanse it is of weeid- washing waterrersl Deleeghtful 
waytherr, 'pon my worrud." He is a good fencer, boxer, 
card player, and trickster; a safe waltzer, even in a rolling 
ship, and, when half-seas over, dances a jig, hornpipe, or 
French pas seul, and turns a pirouette on the top of the cap- 
stan ; plays a cracked clarionet, and can get something out 
of every sort of musical instrument ; he spouts theatrically, 
gives imitations of living actors, sings every thing, improvises^ 
and on Sunday chants from the prayer-book, so that even 
then the religiously inclined may consdentioiisly enjoy his en- 
tertainment. A most rare treasure for a long passage. Some 
of our passengers declare they would have died of dulness if 
it had not been for him ! 

There is another Irishman (frc^n the North), who has 
written a poem as long as Paradise Lost, the manuscript of 
which he keeps under lock and key, in a small trunk, at the 
head of his bed, and, as they say, fastened to a life-preserver. 
It is never out of his head, however, and he manages to find 
something to quote from it appropriate to every occasion. 
You might suppose he would be made use of as a butt, but 
somehow he is not, and is only regarded as a bore. I incline 
to think him a true poet, for he is a strange fellow, oflen 
blundering, stupidly as it seems, upon "good hits," and, 
however inconsistently, always speaking with the confidence / 
of true inspiration.' We have a godless set around us, and\ / 
he is very impatient of their card-playing and profanity — ^par- 
ticularly if the weather is at all bad — declaring that he is not 
superstitious, but that he thinks, if a man is ever to stand by 
his faith, it should be when he is in the midst of the awful 
ocean, and in an unlucky ship. "Nay," he asserts again, 
" he is not superstitious, and no one must accuse him of it, 
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but if he were not principled against it, he would lay a iarg^ 
wager that this ship never does arrive at her destined port." 
His poem runs somewhat upon socialism, whether approv- 
ingly or condenmatory I have not yet been able quite to un- 
derstand. I rather think he has a scheme of his own for 
remodelling society. He uses a good deal of religious phrase- 
i ology ; he is liberal on doctrinal points, does not enlist under 
. any particular church banner, and says himself, that he can 
i bear " any sort of religion (or irreligion) in a man, so he is 
: not a papist." Towards all persons of the Roman church he 
entertains the most orthodox contempt and undisguised 
hatred, as becomes, in his opinion, an Irish Protestant-bom 
man. 

There is a good-natured fellow who has been a flat-boat> 
man on the Mississippi, and more lately a squatter some* 
where in the wilds of the West. His painter and cat-fish 
stories, with all his reckless airs and cant river phrases, have 
much entertained us; of course he has no baggage, but a 
" heap of plunder." He has a rough, rowdy, blustering, half- 
barbarous way with him, and you would judge from his talk 
sometimes, that he was a perfectly lawless, heartless savage ; 
yet again there is often evident in his behaviour to individ- 
uals a singularly delicate sense of propriety and fitness, and 
there is not a man in the ship with whom I would sooner 
trust the safety of a woman or child in a time of peril, llie 
great fault of the man is his terrific and uncontrollable indig- 
nation at any thing which seems to him mean or unjust, and 
his judgment or insight of narrow-mindedness is not always 
reliable. 

He has formed a strong friendship, or crony-ship, for an 
Englishman on board, who is a man of about the same native 
intelligence, but a strange contrast to him in manner, appear- 
ance, and opinions, being short, thick-set, slow of speech, and 
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husky voiced. He is a ston&K3uUer bj trade, and returns to 
England because, as he says, there is no demand for so fine 
work as he is able to do, in America, and he will be better 
paid in Ixmdon. These two men are always together, and 
always quarrelling. Indeed, the Englishman has, with his 
slowness and obstinate deafness to reason on any matter that 
he has onee stated his views of, an endless battery of logic 
and banterings to reply to, for he is the only defender of ^T^ 
aristocratic form of government amongst ua, every other man, 
Irish, Scotch, or English, being a thorough-going, violent, 
radical democrat. Most of them, indeed, claim the name of 
red republican, and carry their ideas of " liberty" far beyond 
any native American I have known. What is more remark- 
able and painAil, nearly all of them, except the Irish, are pro- 
fessedly Deists or Atheists, or something of the sort, for all 
their ideas are evidently most crude and confused upon the 
subject, and amount to nothing but pity, hatred, or contempt 
for all religious people, as either fools or hypocrites, impos- 
tors or imposed up<xi. There is only one of them that seems 
to have ever thought upon the natter at all carefully, or to 
be able to argue upon it, and he is so self-satisfied (precisely 
what he says, by the way, of every one that argues against 
him), that he never stops arguing. Of him I will speak again. 
A remark of one of the &rmers, an Englishman, and a 
very sensible fellow, upon these sentiments so generally held 
among our company, seemed to me true and well expressed. 
I think my observation of the lower class of Englishmen in 
the United States generally confirms it. " I have often nol 
ticed of my countrymen," said he, " that when they cease to 
honour the king, they no longer fear God." That is, as I un- 
derstand it, when they are led to change the political theoryP. 
in which they have been instructed, they must lose confi- \ 
dence in a religious creed which they owe about equally to/ 
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y the circumstances of their birth, neither having been adopted 

• from a rational process in their own minds. Seeing the 

childish absurdity of many forms which they have been 

trained to consider necessary, natural, and ordered of God, 

they lose confidence in all their previous ideas that have re- 

! suited from a merely receptive education, and religion, and 
royalty are classed together as old-fashioned notions, nursery 
bugbears, and romances. It is partly the result of the 
abominable masquerade of words which is still constantly 
played off in England on all public occasions, clothing gov- 
ernment with antiquated false forms of sacredness. The 
simple majesty and holy authority that depends on the exer- 
cise of justice, love, and good judgment, so far from being 
made more imposing by this mummery, is lost sight of; 
while all the folly, indiscretion, and injustice of the adminis- 
tration of the law by fallible and unsanctified agents, is inev- 
itably associated in the minds of the ignorant with all that 
is holy and true. 

The only idea now, these our shipmates entertain of 
Christianity, seemed to be the particular humbug by which the 
bishops and clergy make the people think that they must 
support them in purple and fine linen, just as royalty is 
the humbug on which the queen is borne, and government 
the humbug by which the aristocracy are carried on their 
shoulders, all, of course, in combination. And nothing would 
convince them of the sincerity of the clei^y short of their 
martyrdom — even that, I fear, should the time come for them 
to act as judges, they would rather attribute to pride, or, at 
best, to an exceptional deluded mind. With these ideas, 
nothing but thorough contempt for him, or fear of punish- 
ment, would prevent them from putting a bishop to the test 
of the stake, if he should fall into their hands. 

While this explanation, if it is correct, should not hinder 
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the promulgation of sound repu];;^ican views, .it strongly op- 
poses the fear that many have, of providing for the lower 
classes an education that shall make them capable of free 
independent thinking. It is long ago too late in any coiin^ 
try in the world, to prevent the masses from learning that 
little that is dangerous. Yet, even in England, it is argued 
by churchmen that education, unless managed by the church, 
is the foe of their religion ! Surely, there must be conscioua- 
ness of evil in this fear of the light. True religion is not a 
machinery for fitting men with beliefs and morals. The fre^ 
man in Christ cannot bei the subject of ignorance. It is as J 
much slavish and disloyal to God to be blindly led by a 
priest, ^ to be wheedled by a politician ; and more than it 
is to be ruled over and crushed by a tyrant. Let i« remem- 
ber, too, that slaves to party or to creed are not confined to 
monarchies, but that all churches and governments whose 
authority is not dependent on the untrammelled and honest 
judgment of free intelligent minds, are alike ungodly and 
degrading. 

If this view of the connection of liberal politics with reli- 
gious skepticism is correct, it follows that we may look with 
less of horror and more of hope upon the infidelity which has 
so scandalized the national character of France. We may 
conceive it as the unnatural and convulsive action of a mind 
which the last thrust of tyranny has suddenly aroused from a 
long, fiilse dream. Sitting in judgment over the wickedness 
of tyrants and the licentiousness of courts, it would be 
strange, unnatural, almost unreasonable, that a people whose 
religious teachers had been dependent on those tyrants, — ^had 
been the most active sycophants of those courts, — teachers, 
who had taught them that the power there seated was sacred, 
should hold in reverence for a moment longer, any of the 
dogmas of a religion so debased. The authority, the stability 
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of the throne, which they have ground to powder and thrown 
to the free winds, was a part of the very idea of the being and 
government of the God in whom they had been instructed to 
believe. Would they not be fools still to worship such an 
idol of the imagination 1 And what then % The natural and 
fearful reaction here also, from torpidity and stupid delusion, 
which a little knowledge must provoke. And which is best 
-* — a dead, superstitious morality, or a live, working-onward • 
infidelity — a slow poison, swallowed in a sugar-coated bolus, 
or an active, painful, purging black-draught 1 Let us yet 
hope (for years are but hours with a nation), that repudiation 
of lying forms and ignoble use of the name of God, and His 
Holy Word is but a symptom which precedes a return of 
healthy fidelity to the truth of God, 

To return to the man that I mentioned as being more 
thoughtful and fond of argument than the others, and who for 
that reason I have reserved to speak of more particularly, as 
affording a more tangible illustration of English popular sk ep- 
ticism and agrarianism of the day. 

He wasTomliiear ^effield, had been a good while in the 
United States, and now returned to England, thinking that 
some particular art, in smelting, I believe, that he had acquired, 
would be more valued there. He had certainly been a serious 
and constant thinker, but his information was limited, super- 
ficial, and inaccurate, and he was better at quibbling and 
picking inconsistencies, than at sustained and thorough rea- 
soning. He was a man that would have a strong influence 
with a certain kind of honest people, npt able to think far 
originally ; and as his activity would infuse itself into them, 
and he was generally in earnest after something, his influence 
might possibly in ihe end be more good than bad. No one 
could sl^ep easily, at all events, while he wlis near them (as, 
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literally, some of us had uncomfortable experience). He had 
been brought up to the best of the cunning of his parents and 
friends, a strict ist ; and nothing can be more character- 
istic of the blundering progress likely to be made by a man 
cramped with an " education," after the cowardly fashion to 
I which the stiff necked people of England so generally condemn 
'their children, than his account of his coming to Deism. 

While quite young, he said that he saw inconsistencies in 
the religious doctrines which had been battered into him, and 
for years labored painfully and devoutly to reconcile them ; 
yet each dogma, however contradicted by another, seemed 
plainly to rest on Bible language (always understanding that 
language as interpreted by his teachers), constantly looking 
into every thing else that came in his way, he obtamed from 
itinerant lecturers some knowledge of phrenology, and read- 
ing a few books upon it, and practising among Ms fellow- 
workmen, he soon acquired not only a good deal of theo- 
retical understanding of the science, and acuteness in discern- 
ing character, but considerable skill as a manipulator. So, 
as he moved from place to place, sometimes, I suspect, giving 
lectures himself also upon it, he had accumulated experience 
that to him incontestably proved the foundation in nature of 
the science. He was still a church-going man, and still wor- 
shipped undei; the shadow of his congenital creed, still trying 
to reconcile what seemed its discrepancies, when one day he 
read in the religious newspapers of his sect an article on 
pl^rftfiolnprv^ in which the reverend editor, in strong terms, 
/ declared its devilish origin and untruth. 

His argument, what there was of it, for his strength wai 
mostly spent in ridicule, denunciation, and everlasting con- 
demnation, was based on the assumption, that phrenology^ 
was inconsistent with fr^e will and moral responsibility,. 
t)ier^re irr^neilable with the Bible. To listen to phi^ 
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\nologists, then, was to dose the eye of faith ; " if you aoeept 
phrenology as truth, you deny God. If the Bible is true, 
Iphrenology is false ; if phrenology is true, the Bible is a li© 
phrenology is infidelity." 

" " Then," exclaimed he, " / am an infidel, %i I hMm as 
well as the nose on my face, that phrenology is true." He 
forthwith began to study infidel books, soon so scandalized 
his church, that he was publicly expelled from it, and thenoe- 
tforth he had looked upon the Bible only as a block in the 
•road, over which every man must leap before he can become 
free to truth. As the great barrier to the progress of his 
race, he set himself diligently to searching out every cranny 
of error and crevice of inconsistency from which he could 
proudly poke the dust, and expose to reasoners equally shal- 
, low with himself; unconscious, poor fellow, that he was merely 
; picking into blind traditions, uninspired translations, and hard- 
: squeezed interpretations ; rubbish of mortal church-bmldeFS 
and vain-glorious creed-idolaters, accumulating for nineteen 
centuries over the real under-laying adamant of divine truth. 
He had even yet, while with us, all the zeal and activity 
in this purpose that characterizes the young convert to any 
faith; talked to every one that would listen to him, and 
lugged in his " cause" most pertinaciously with every com- 
pany he joined, no matter what might be the subject of con- 
versation before he entered. There was little use to argue 
with him, for he would shifl his ground as &st as it was 
weakened under him, and by changing the question, never 
knew that he failed to sustain himself He would insist on 
making the Bible responsible for every ridiculous notion that 
foolish or designing men have ever professed to ground upon 
it, and constantly, insisted on taking part in those quarrels, it 
was little matter to him on which side, which, like the fierce 
little disputes one oflen hears in a family^ only show the real 
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bond of love, in the common interest, that can make matters 
so triyial seem important. On the grand and simple purpose ^ 
of the Bible, from which all Christepdom is nursed, he would 
always avoid to look or argue. 

I had myself always managed to avoid discussion with 
him, till one night, as he came to me on deck to repeat the 
good things with which he had successively sent to bed the 
Episcopalian, the Unitarian, the Calvinist, and the poet, fear- 
ing that he presumed from my silence that I sympathized 
with his opinions, and would enjoy his triumphs, I thoughtjt 
not honest to do so longer ; but as I really cared very little 
for the views one way or the other against which the shafts 
of his wit had been directed, I desired, if possible, to get him 
to examine the broad, caih^lio citadel of which these, at best, 
were insjgniixcant outworks/iii which alone, too, I had suffi- 
cient confidence to be willing to encounter him. I found it 
almost impossible, however, to draw his attention from them. 
They had been made to appear to him so much the most 
important part of Christianity, that he could hardly for an 
instant raise his eyes above them, or see through their ob- 
struction. This difficulty, common enough perhaps anywhere, 
is peculiarly characteristic of English working-men, and is, as 
I imagine, a direct result of the prevalent views of education 
amox^ the religious classes of their country. I have seen 
immense evil, as I think, arising from it, and have a strong 
conviction of its exceeding folly and danger. I cannot, how- 
ever, presume upon the general interest of my readers in the 
subject, and will not pursue it ; but as illustrating what I 
mean, and also as showing what seems to me the best way 
to meet the difficulties I have referred to, I will endeavour to 
give, in the Appendix, for those who care to listen to it, a re- 
port of our conversation.* It is, of course, impossible to 

* See Appendix A. 
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report minutely a conversation after a considerable lapse of 
^^-time. I wish to give the general ideas brought out, with so 
much of their connection as shall show the manner in which 
they were suggested, and the motive of presenting them, as 
this must often greatly affect their force and character. The 
reader is requested to bear this remark in mind in other con- 
V_.versations which will be found in this book. It is the idea 
given, and the exhibition of character presented in any way, 
that I endeavour to recall and dramatize with all the truth 
of my memory. 
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CHAPTER III. 

flA!LOB& — ** flOGSftS." — ^BOOKB. — ^ARBODOTCS. 

IF the purport of my title would permit it, I should like to 
write a long chapter on our ship's crew, and the general 
subject of American officers and seamen*. I will, however, 
but give, in this one word, my testimony, as one having had 
some experience as to the tyranny, barbarity, and lawlessness 
with which in most of our merchant ships the common sea- 
men are treated ; and the vice, misery, and hopelessness to 
which, as a body, they are left on our shores, by the neglect * 
or ill-judged and parsimonious assistance of those who com- ! 
pass sea and land to make proselytes of the foreign heathen.^ 
Our ship's crew, as is usual in a Liverpool packet, are 
nearly all foreigners — English, Scotch, Irish, Danes, French, 
and Portuguese. One boasts of being " half Welsh and half- 
Heel ander," judging from this specimen, I have not a very 
high opinion of the cross. The mate is a Dane, the second 
and third mates, Connecticut men. The captain, also, is 
from somewhere down east. He is a good and careful 
seaman, courteous in his manners, and a religious man, much 
more consistently so than pious captains I have known before 
proved to be, after getting on blue water. He never speaks 
to the seamen, or directly has any thing to do with them. 
In fact, ezcept when he is taking observations, or in bad 
weather, or an emerg^cy, you would never see in him any 
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thing but a doating-hotel keeper. It is plain, neverthaless, 
that his eye is everywhere, and a single incident will show . 
that the savage eustom of the sea has not been without the 
usual influenoe upon him. He went to the kitchen the othei 
day and told the cook he must bum less wood than he had 
been doing. The cook, who is a peculiarly mild, polite, 
peaceable, little frenchman, replied, that he had along been 
careful not to use more than was necessary. The captain 
immediately knocked him down, and then quietly remarking^ 
" You'll take care how you answer me next time," walked 
back to join the ladies. The cook fell on the stove, and was 
badly burned and bruised. 

The m«n complain that their food is stinted and poor, and 
they are worked hard, at least they are kept constantly at 
work ; men never exert themselves mudi when that is the 
case. It has been evident to me that they all aoger systemat- 
ically. {Sogering is pretending to work, and acccnnplishing as 
little as possible.) It is usually considered an insult to 
accuse one of it, but one day I saw a man so evidently trying 
to be as long as he could at some work he had to do in the 
rigging, that I said to him, — 

" Do you think you'll maJce eight bells of that job ?" 

He looked up with a twirl of his tongue, but said nothing. 

" Have you been at it all the watch ?" 

" Ay, sir, I have." 

*' A smart man would have done it in an hour, I should 
think." 

" Perhaps he might." 

" Do you call yourself a soger ?" 

" Why, sir, we all sogers, reg'lar, in this here craft. D'ye 
see, sir, the capten's a mean man, and 'ould like to get two 
days' work in one out on us. If he'd give us watch-and- 
watch^ sir, there'd be more work done, you mote be sure, sir." 
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Suadftj is observed by sparing the crew from all labour 
not necessary to the sailing of the ship, but as it is the only 
day in which they have watch-and-watch, or time enough to 
attend to such matters, they are mostly engj^ed in washing 
and menrting their clothes. We had selected a number of 
books at the Tract-house, which we gave away among them. 
They were received with gratitude, and the pictures at least 
read with interest. The printed matter was read somewhat 
also ; I noticed three men sitting close together, all spelling 
out the words from three different books, and speaking them 
aloud in a low, monotonous tone. If they had come to a 
paragraph in Latin, I doubt if they would have understood 
what they read any less. The truth is, as I have often Hftq- 
ticed with most sailors, a book is a book^ and they read m 
for the sake of reading, not for the ideas the words are in-i 
tended to convey, just as some people like to work outj 
mathematical problems for the enjoyment of the work, not] 
because they wish to make use of the result. I saw a sailor 
once bargaining with a shipmate for his allowance of grogy 
offering him for it a little book, which he said was "first-rate 
reading." Afler the bargain was closed I looked at the book. 
It was a volume of Temperance tales. The man had no 
idea of making a practical joke, and assured roe with a grave 
face, that he had read it all through. One Sunday, in the 
latter part of a passage from the East Indies, one of my 
watchmates, an old sea-dog, closed a little carefully preserved 
Testament, and slapping it on his knee, said, with a triumph- 
ant air, as if henceforth there was laid up for him a crown of 
glory and no mistake, — " There ! I've read that book through, 
every word on't, this voyage ; and, damme, if I ha'nt got 
more good out on't than I should 'a got going afl long with 
the rest on ye, to hear that old pharisee (the captain) make 
his long prayers." Then, afber gazing at it a few moments, 
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he added, musingly, as if reflecting on the mutability of 
human affairs, '^ I h«^kt that book from a feller named Abe 
Williams, to the Home, down to Providence, 'bout five year 
ago. His name was in't, but I tore it out. I wonder what's 
become on him now ; dead, — as like as not" (puts it up and 
takes out his pipe) ; " well, God'll have mercy on Ms soul, 
I hope." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ON SOUNDINGS. — ENGLISH SMALL CRAFT. — HARBOUR OF LIYERFOOL. 

Sunday^ May 25^ 

AT sunset yesterday the mate went to the royal yard to 
look for land, but could not see it. By our reckoning we 
If were off Mizzen Head, a point to the westward of Cape Clear, 
steering east by south, fresh wind and rising, going nine 
knots, thick weather and rain. Several gannets (a kind of 
goose with white body and black wings) were about us. 
Some one said they would probably go to land to spend the 
night, and there was pleasure in being so made to realize our 
vicinity to it. Several vessels were in sight, all running inside 
us, and steering northeast. We thought our captain over 
anxious to give Cape Clear a wide berth, and were very sorry 
not to make the land before dark. After sunset it grew 
thicker, and the wind, which had been increasing all day, by 
midnight was a gale. He got all sail in but the reefed top- 
sails ; then hove-to, and found bottom in fifty-five fathoms. 
I was quite satisfied now with the captain's prudence ; the 
sea was running high, and the cliffs of Ireland could not be 
many* miles distant. As it was, I felt perfectly safe, and 
turned in, sleeping soundly till nine o'clock this morning. 
About an hour later they made the light on the old Head of 
Kinsale, where the Albion was lost some thirty years since. 
The captain says we passed within ten miles of Cape Clear 
light without seeing it. He was just right in his reckoning, 
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and the vessels that went inside of us were all wrongs and 
he thinks must have got into trouble. We are now nearly 
up to Waterford, and off a harbour where, many years ago, a 
frigate was lost, with fifteen hundred men. It is foggy yet, 
and we can only see the loom of the land. 

Munday, May 27£&. 

The Channel yesterday was thick with vessels, and I was 
much interested in watching them. A collier brig, beating 
down Channel, passed close under our stern. We were going 
along so steadily before it that I had not before thought of 
the violence of the wind. It was amazing to see how she was 
tossed about. Plunging from the height of the sea, her white 
figure-head would divide the water and entirely disappear, 
and for a moment it would seem as if some monster below 
had seized her bowsprit and waa taking her down head fore- 
most ; then her stern would drop, a great white sheet of 
spray dash up, wetting her foresail almost to the foretop ; 
then she would swing up again, and on the crest of the billow 
seem to stop and shake herself, as a dog does on coming out 
of the surf; then, as the wind acted on her, she would fall 
suddenly over to leeward, and a long curtain of white foam 
from the scuppers would be dropped over her glistening black 
sides. It was very beautiful, and from our quiet though rapid 
progress, showed the superior comfort of a large ship very 
strikingly. We have not rolled or pitched enough during all 
the pass£^e to make it necessary to lash the furniture in our 
room. Afterwards we saw a Welsh schooner, then a French 
lugger with three masts, tJien a cutter with one, all quite 
different in rig and cut of sail from any thing we ever see on 
our coast. 

About four o'clock we sighted Tuscar light, and could see 
beyond it, through the fog, a dark, broken streak, on which 
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we imagined (as the dull-eyed said) darker spots of wood and 
lighter spots of houses, and which we called Ireland. We saw 
also at some distance the steamer which left Liverpool the 
day before for Cork. She was very long and low, and more 
clipper-like in her appearance than our sea-going steamers of 
the same class. At sunset we were out of sight of land again 
and driving on at a glorious rate, passing rapidly by several 
large British ships going the same course. 

I was up two or three times during the night, and found 
the captain all the while on deck in his India-rubber clothes, 
the mate on the forecastle, look-outs aloft, every thing draw- 
ing finely, and nothing to be seen around us but fog, foam, 
and fire-flashing surges. At three o'dock this morning, John 
called me, and 1 again came oii deck. It was still misty, but 
there was land — dark and distinct against the eastern glow — 
no more " imagination.*' It was only a large, dark ledge of 
rocks, with a white light-house, and a streak of white foam 
separating between it and the dark blue of the sea ; but it 
seemed thriilingly beautiful. In a few minutes the fog opened 
on our quarter, and disclosed, a few miles off, a great, sublime 
mountain, its base in the water, its head in the clouds. The 
rock was the Skerrys ; the mountain, Holyhead. Very soon, 
high, dark hills, piled together confusedly, dimly appeared on 
our right — dimly and confused, but real, substantial, unmis- 
takable solid ground — ^none of your fog-banks ! These were 
on the island of Anglesea. Then, as the ship moved slowly 
on, for the wind was lulling, past the Skerrys, the fog closed 
down and hid it all again, and we went below to dress. 
When again we oame up it was much lighter, and the brown 
hills of Anglesea were backed up by the blue mountains of 
Wales distinct against the grey cloud behind them. Soon a 
white dot or two came out, and the brown hill-sides became 
j^reen, with only patches of dark brown — -ploughed ground — 
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real old mother earth. As it grew still lighter, the white 
spots took dark roofs, and coming to Point Linos, a telegraph 
station was pointed out to us; our signal was hoisted, and in 
five minutes we had spoken our name to a man in Liverpool. 
We had just begun to distinguish the hedgerows^ when there 
was a sudden flash of light, disclo^ng the cottage windows, 
and Charley, looking east, exclaimed, " The Sun of the 
I Old World." 

A long, narrow, awkward ugly thing — a cross of a canal- 
boat with a Mystic fishing-smack — with a single short mast, 
a high-peaked mainsail, a narrow staysail coming to the 
stem-head, and without any bowsprit ; so out from the last 
fog-bank like an apparition comes the pilot-boat. Directly 
%be makes more sail, and runs rapidly towards us. Our 
yachtman-passenger, coming on deck, calls her by name, 
and says that she is here considered a model of beauty, and 
that a portrait of her has been published. To say the right 
thing for her, she does look stanch and weatherly, the sort 
of crafl altogether, if he were confined to her tonnage, and 
more mindful of comfort than of time, that one might choose 
to make a winter's cruise in off Hatteras, or to bang through 
the ice after Sir John Franklin. The pilot she has now sent 
aboard of us does not, in his appearance, contrast unfavourably 
with our own pilots, as travellers have generally remarked 
Liverpool pilots to. He is an intelligent, burly, sharp- voiced 
Englishman — a reliable-looking sort of man, only rather too 
dressy for his work. He brings no news ; pilots never do. 
When we took on board the New York pilot, in my passage 
from the East Indies, we had had no intelligence from home 
for more than six months. The greatest news the pilot 
had for us, turned out to be that another edition of Blunt's 
Coast Pilot was out. I contrived to keep myself within ear- 
shot of him and the captain, as they conversed for half an 
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hour after he came on our deck, and this was all I could learn, 
and except the late arrivals and departures and losses of ves- 
sels, this was all we got from him for two day a Our Liv- 
erpool pilot, however^ brings us a Price Current and Shipping- 
List newspaper, in which we find an allusion to ^' the 
unfavorable news from France" as affecting the state of 
trade, but whether it is of floods, hurricanes, or revolutions, 
there is no knowing. In the same way we understand that 
the loyal English nation are blessed with another baby prince, 
and are stopping their mills to give God thanks for it. There 
is a slight fall in cotton too reported, and since he read of it, 
our New Orleans man has been very busy figuring and wri- 
ting letters. 

After the pilot came the first English shower (" It's a fine 
day," says the boatman, just- now coming on boai'd — we have 
only had three showers this forenoon), and then it fell calm, 
and the ship loitered as if fatigued with her long journey. It 
is now noon, and while I am writing, a low, black, business-like 




scullion of a steamboat has caught hold of the ship, and means 
to get her up to the docks before night. On her paddle-boxes 
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are the words in letters once white, and the only thing pre 
tending to be white about her, "The Steam-Tug Company's 
Boat, No. 5, the lAver of Liverpool." Long life to her then, 
for she is a friendly hand stretched out from the shore to 
welcome us. A good-looking little boat too she is, much 
better fitted for her business than our New York tow-boats. 

May 28^* 
We were sevei'al hours in getting up to town yest^ .aj, 
after I had written you. Long before any thing else could be 
seen of it but a thick black cloud — ^black as a thunder-cloud, 
^nd waving and darkening one way and the other, as if from 
a volcano— our approach to a great focus of commerce was 
indicated by the numbers which we met of elegant, graceful, 
well-equipped and ship-shape-looking steamers, numerous 
ships — ^graceful spider-rigged New York liners, and sturdy 
quarter-galleried, carved and gilt, pot-sided, Bristol built, 
stump-to'-gallant-raasted old English East-lndiaraen (both 
alive with cheering emigrants, hopeful of Australian and 
Michiganian riches, and yet defiant of sea-sickness), dropping 
down with the tide, or jerked along by brave little steam- 
tugs, each belching from her chimney, long, dense, swelling 
volumes of smoke ; with hosts of small craft lounging lazily 
along, under all sorts of sooty canvass. 

These small craft are all painted dead black, and you 
cannot imagine how clumsy they are. The greater part of 
them are single masted, as I described the pilot-boat to be. 
In addition to the mainsail and fore-staysail (an in-board 
jib), they set a very large gaff topsail, hoisting as a flying 
sail, with a gaff crossing the topmast (like our men-of-war's 
boat sails), their bowsprit is a spar rigging out and in, like a 
steering sail-boom, and with this they stretch out an enor- 
mous jib, nearly as long* in the foot as in the hoist, and of 
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this too, before the wind, some of them make a beam-sail. 
If it blows fresh, they can Morten in their bowsprit and set a 
smaller jib ; and about the time our sloops would be knotting 
their second reef and taking their bonnets off, they have their 
bowsprit all in board, their long topmast struck, and make 
themselves comfortable under the staysail and a two-reefed 
mainsail. If it comes on to blow still harder, when ours must 
ti ,.!j,^to a scud, they will still be jumping through it with a 
little storm staysail, and a balance-ree/ed mainsail, as shown 
in the cut. 










These affngle-masted vessels are called cutters, not sloops 
(a proper sloop I did not see in England) ; and our word cut- 
ter, wrongly applied to the revenue schooners, is derived from 
the English term^ revenue cutter, the armed vessels of the 
British preventive service, being properly cutters. Cutters 
frequently carry yards and square sails. We saw one to-day 
with square-sail, topsail, top-gallant, and royal set. I have 
heard old men say that when they were boys, our coasting 
sloops used to have these sails, and before the revolution our 
small craft were, not uncommonly, also cutter-rigged. In- 
stead of being of whitewashed cotton, the sails of the coast- 
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ers here are tanned hemp, having the appearance, at a little 
distance, of old worn brown velvet. In sailing qualities the 
advantage is every way with us ; in the build, the rig, and in 
the cut, as well as the material of the sails ; for our cotton 
duck will hold the wind a great deal the best. Ninety-nine 
in a hundred of our single^masted market-boats, in a light 
wind, would nin around the fastest coaster in the Mersey 
with the greatest ease. They are not calculated at all for 
working to windward, but are stiff and weatherly, and do very 
well for boxing through the Channel, I suppose ; but for such 
business we should rig schooner fashion, and save the expense 
of an extra hand, which must be wanted to handle their heavy 
mainsail and boom. Further up, we saw on the beach sev- 
eral cutter-rigged yachts. They were wide of beam, broad 
sterned, sharp built, and deep, like our sea-going clippers. 

The immediate shores grew low as we entered the Mersey. 
It was nearly calm, but though the surface of the water was 
glassy smooth, it was still heaving with the long muscular 
swell of the sea until we reached the town. We approached 
nearer the land, where, on the right hand, there was a bluff 
point, bare of trees, with large rocks cropping out at its base ; 
beneath the rocks a broad, hard, sand beach, and low on the 
water's edge, a castle of dark-brown stone, the only artificial 
defence, that I noticed, of the harbour. The high ground was 
occupied by villas belonging to merchants of Liverpool, and 
the place is called New Brighton, and bearing a resemblance 
to our New Brighton. There is the same barrenness of 
foliage, and some similarity in the style of the houses, though 
there are none so outrageously out of taste as some of those 
that obtrude upon the scenery of Staten Island, and none 
so pretty as some of the less prominent there. 

As we entered the cloud that had hitherto interrupted our 
view in front, we could see, on the left, many tall chimneys 
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and steeples, and soon discerned forests of masts. On the 
right, the bank continued rural and charming, with all the 
fresh light verdure of spring. Below it we could distinctly 
see, and quite amusing it was, manj people, mostly women 
and children, riding donkeys and driving pony-carriages on 
the beach. It seemed strange that they did not stop to look 
at us. There were bathing-wagons too, drawn by a horse 
out into three or four feet water, and women floundering into 
it out of them and getting back again very hastily, as if they 
found it colder than they had expected. We approached in- 
complete structures of stone-work along the water's edge, in 
which men and horses were clustering like bees. Soon we 
passed them, and were looking up at the immense walls of 
the docks, each with its city of shipping securely floating 
fifteen or twenty feet higher than the water on which we 
were, it being now low ebb. At five, in the rumble and roi^ 
of the town, our anchor dropped. The ship could not haul 
into the docks until midnight tide, and the steam-tug took us, 
who wished it, to the shore, landing us across the Dublin 
steamer at the Prince's Dock quay. 

6 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE FIRST OF ENGLAND. — THE STBEETS. — ^A EAILWAT STATION.— ^THE DOCKS 
AT NIGHT. — ^PKOSTITirnES. — TEMPEBANOB. — THE STILL LIFE OF LIYERPOOL. 
— ^A MARKET. 

AT the head of the gang-plank stood a policeman, easily- 
recognised and familiar, thanks to Punch, who politely 
helped us to land, thus giving us immediate occasion to 
thank the government for its hospitality, and its regard for 
our safety and convenience. It was a real pleasure to stamp 
upon the neat, firm, solid mason-work of the dock, and we 
could not but be mindful of the shabby log-wharves we had 
stumbled over as we left New York. We were immediately 
beset by porters, not rudely, but with serious, anxious defer- 
ence and care to keep a way open before us. I was assisting * 
a lady, and carried her bag; a man followed me pertina- 
ciously. " I tell you I have no baggage," said I. " But, sir, 
this bag 1" " Oh, I can carry that." " Excuse me, sir ; you 
must not, indeed ; gentlemen never does so in this country ^ 
After handing the lady into a hackney-coach, we walked on. 
The landing-place was spacious, not encumbered with small 
buildings or piles of freight, and though there was a little rain 
falling, there was a smooth, clean stone pavement, free from 
mud, to walk upon. There was a slight smell of bituminous 
smoke in the air, not disagreeable, but, to me, highly pleas- 
ant. I snuffed it as if passing a field of new-mown hay — 
snuffed and pondered, and at last was brought to my mind 
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the happy fireside of the friend, in the indistinct memory of 
which this peculiar odour of English coal had been gratefully 
associated. 

Coming on shore with no luggage or any particular bun* 
ness to engage our attention, we plunged adventurously into 
the confused tide of life with which the busy streets were 
thronged, careless whither it floated us. Emerging from the 
crowd of porters, hackmen, policemen, and ragged Irish men 
and women on the dock, we entered the first street that 
opened before us. On the comer stood a church — ^not un- 
American in its appearance — ^and we passed without stopping 
to the next corner, where we paused to look at the dray- 
horses, immensely heavy and in elegant condition, fat and 
glossy, and docile and animated in their expression. They 
were harnessed, generally, in couples, one before another, to 
great, strong, low-hung carts, heavy enough alone to be a 
load for one of our cartmen's light horses. Catching the 
bustling spirit of the crowd, we walked on at a quick pace, 
looking at the faces of the men we met more than any thing 
else, until we came to a wall of hewn drab stone, some fifteen 
feet high, with a handsomely cut balustrade at the top. There 
was a large gateway in it, from which a policeman was dri- 
ving away some children. People were going in and out, and 
we followed in to see what it was. Up stairs, we found our- 
selves on a broad terrace, with a handsome building, in Tus- 
can style, fronting upon it. Another policeman here informed 
us that it was a railway station. The door was opened as 
we approached it by a man in a simple uniform, who asked 
us where we were going. We answered that we merely 
wished to look at the building. " Walk in, gentlemen ; you 
will best take the right-hand platform, and return by the 
other." A train was backing in ; a man in the same uniform 
stood in the rear car, and moved his hand round as if turning 
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an imaginary driving-wheel, the engine at the other end being 
governed by his motions : — forward — slower — slower — ^faster 
— slower — stop — back. The train stopped, the doors were 
unlocked by men in a more brilliant uniform, and there was 
a great rush of passengers to secure good seats. Women 
with bundles and band-boxes were shoved this way and that, 
as they struggled to hoist themselves into the doors ; their 
parcels were knocked out of their hands, porters picked them 
up and threw them in, reckless where. So bewildered and 
flustered did they all seem to be, that we could not refrain 
from trying to assist them. There was nothing in the plan 
or fittings of the building that needs remark, and we soon re- 
turned to the terrace, where we remained some time observ- 
ing the peculiarities of the houses and the people passing in 
the vicinity. 

Going into the street again we wandered on till it was 
quite dark, with no other object but to get a general impres- 
sion of the character of the town. We looked into a few 
houses where we saw a sign of " Clean and well-aired beds," 
and found that we should have no difficulty in getting com- 
fortable lodgings at a very moderate price. From nine until 
twelve we were waiting at the dock for the ship to haul in, 
or trying in vain to get a boat to go on board of her. There 
were many vessels laying near the great gates, all standing 
by, when they should be opened at high-water, to be hauled 
in. 

The broad promenade outside the dock walls was occupied 
by the police, stevedores, watermen, boarding-house keepers, 
and a crowd of women, waiting to help in the ships or to 
receive their crews when the tide should have risen enough 
to admit them. I was surprised at the quietness and decency 
of these " sailors' wives," as they caUed themselves ; they 
were plainly and generally neatly dressed, and talked quietly 
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and in kind tones to each other, and I heard no loud profanity 
or ribaldry at all. Whether this was owing to the presence 
of the police I cannot say, but I am sure it would be impos- 
sible to find, in America, vice, shame, and misery so entirely 
unassociated'with drunkenness or excitement and riot. They 
were not as young as girls of the same sort in the streets of 
New York,'«nd in the strong gas-light their faces seemed 
expressive of a quite different character ; generally they were 
pensive and sad, but not ill-natured or stupid. It occurred to 
me that their degradation must, have been reached in a dif- 
ferent way, and had not brought with it that outcasting from 
all good which they would suffer with us. As they stood, 
companioned together with each other, but friendless, some 
with not even hats to protect them from the rain, others, with 
their gowns drawn up over their head, and others, two to- 
gether, under a scanty shawl, it would have been difficult, I 
thought, for a woman, who is always found most unforgiving 
of her sister's sin, not to have been softened towards those 
abandoned thus to seek support of life that night. We could 
not but think the kind words with which the sailors recog- 
nised and greeted them, as the ships hauled near, were as 
much dictated by pity and sympathy as by any worse im- 
pulses. They said, " If nobody else cares for you, we do." 
If nobody else is waiting to welcome us, we know that you 
will be glad that we are coming to the land once more, so, 

(cheer up, and we will help each other again to enjoy a short 
space of jollity, excitement, and forgetfulness. 

There is a benevolent enterprise on foot here for shipping 
these victims of frailty by wholesale to Australia. 'A 
strange way, it seems, to think of peopling a new Anglo- 
Saxon world ; but who is prouder of his ancestry than your 
Virginian, whose colony, it is thought, was originally fur- 
nished in much the same way with mothers ? The fact that 

6* 
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the project is favoured by intelligent, practical, religious men, 
is gratifying, and the remarks they are reported as making in 
public meetings on the subject, indicate a hopeful apprecia- 
tion of the efiect of circumstances upon character. 

Tired of waiting fbr the ship, and a good deal fatigued 
with our tramps on the pavements, about half-past twelve we 
went back into the town, and by the very obliging assistance 
of the policemen found lodgings in a "Temperance Hotel," 
still open at that late hour. We were a little surprised to 
find a number of men in the coffee-room drinking beer and 
smoking. The subject of their conversation was some pro- 
ject of an association of working-men to combine their 
savings, and make more profitable investment of them than 
could be made of the small amounts of each separately. 
There were late newspapers on the table, and we sat up some 
time longer to read them, but they were still at it, puffing 
and drinking, and earnestly discussing how they could best 
use their money, when we went up to bed. We had good 
beds in pleasant rooms for which we paid twenty-five cents 
each. 

The next morning we got our trunks from the ship, the 
custom-house officers searching them before they left the 
dockyard. Books, letters, and daguerreotypes were examined 
minutely, but the officers were very civil and accommodating ; 
so also were the cartmen that took them to the inn for us. 
The expense of getting our luggage through the searching 
office, and carting it a mile, was only twenty-five cents for 
each trunk, and " tuppence for beer." 

We went to a small lodging-house that we had examined 
last night, and found neat and comfortable, and kept by an 
agreeable woman. We have a large front room, comfortably 
furnished, and down stairs is a quiet parlor and dining-room. 
We breakfast in the house, and dine and sup at eating shops. 
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The whole cost of living so we make but about seventy-five > 
cents each a day. As good entertainment would cost more 
than that in New York. We have made a few purchases of 
clothing, and find every thing we want cheaper than in New 
York. 

U/o&rpool^ Tuetday, 28^ Map, 

The common building material here is a light, greyish-red 
brick. Stone of different colours is used in about the same 
proportion that it is in New York. The warehouses are 
generally higher than the same class of buildings there, but 
the dwelling-houses lower, seldom over three stories. The 
old houses, in narrow streets, are generally small, and often 
picturesque from the carvings of time upon them, or from the 
incongruous additions and improvements that have been mad^ 
to them at intervals. At the railway station we noticed such 
differences in the windows of a two-story house near us, as 
these. There were two below ; one of these, being a shop 
front, was entirely modem, with large panes of glass in light 
wooden sashes. The other was of small panes, set in heavy 
wood-work, such as you see in our oldest houses. One of 
the upper windows Aad small square panes set in lead ; those 
of the other were lozeriffe-sh&ped, and in neither were they 
more than three inches wide. The frames were much wider 
than they were high, and they opened sideways. In the 
new:er part of the city, the fashionable quarter, there are a 
good many brick-walled houses faced with stttcco. Others 
are of Bath stone, and these are not unfrequently^aiw^crf over 
of the original colour of the stone. Bath stone, which is the 
most common material of mason work, is a fine-grained free- 
stone, very easy to the chisel. It is furnished much cheaper 
than our brown stone, so much so that there would be a 
chance of exporting it to America with profit. There is a finer 
sort of it, called by the masons Caen stone, which is brought 
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i from Normandy. The colour of both is at first bufl^ but rapidly 
\ changes to a dark brown. There are some buildings of red 
^sandstone, of a little lighter colour than that now so much 
used in New York. In buildings mainly of brick, stone is 
used more considerably than with us ; and there are none of 
those equivocating, sanded-wood parapets, porticos, steps, &c. ; 
all is the real griU The bricks are mottled, half red and half 
greyish yellow ; the effect, at a little distance, being as I said 
a yellow or greyish red, much pleasanter than the bright red 
colour of our Eastern brick. Every thing out of doors here 
soon gets ttm^d dcmm^ as the artists say, by the smoke. Per- 
haps it is partly on this account that pure white paint is never 
used ; but the prevailing taste is evidently for darker <K)lours 
than with us. The common hues of the furniture' and fitting 
\ up of shops, for instance, is nearly as dark as old mahogany. 
T This gives even the dram-shops such a rich, substantial look, 
j that we can hardly recognise them as of the same species as 
our tawdry " saloons," that are so painted, gilded, and bedi- 
zened to catch flies with their flare. There are no " oyster 
cellars," but oysters " raw and in the shell," are exposed in 
stands about the street, like those of our " hot com," and 
apple women. Liquor shops, always with the ominous sign 
of " FawZfe," are very frequent, and often splendid. The tea 
and coflee shops are among the richest in the streets. The 
bakers' fronts are also generally showy, and there are a great 
many of them. It seems to be the general custom, for poor 
families at least, to make their own bread, and send it in to 
|;}iem to be baked. The first night we were ashore, we got 
some brea4 &nd butter, and American cheese, at a baker's, 
and saw in ten ix^inutes a dozen loaves called for. They had 
sheet-iron checks, with numbers on them, which were given 
up on the presentation of a corresponding check, and, for a 
loaf of t^n or twelve pounds, a penny for baking — in the 
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same way that passengers' ba^age is checked on our rail- 
roads. 

Wood is used in the interior of houses more than I had 
imagined it would be. Its cost is high. I inquired the price 
of what looked like a common "Albany board," such as I buy 
in New York for sixteen cents ; it was of the value of about 
thirty-fiye cents. The kitchens, as far as we have observed, 
are on the street floor, level with the living apartments. 
Ck)arse pottery and wicker-work utensils are more common 
than with us. Few of the houses in the town have trees about 
them. Occasionally an old mansion is set a little back, and 
has a little shrubby foliage in front of it— most commonly of 
elms dwarfed to the size and natural shape of a green-gage 
plum-tree. There are, though, in the better part of the town, 
some mo st, charming public groun ds. I have never seen any 
t feing in Ain ^nigft to romyam with them.i I will speak of 
them more particularly at another time. 

The sur&ce of the ground on which the town is built is 
irregular, and the streets crooked and running at every angle 
with each other. Generally they are short, and if long, at 
every few blocks the names are changed. The names are 
often singular ; many, far apart, have the same with difierent 
prefixes, as Great and Little, North and South, &c. We are 
in " Great Cross Hall street ;" after a slight turn it is called 
"Tythe Bam street," and further on Chapel street. Ty^ 
Barfly I understand, is derived from the name of the building 
in which the tithes were deposited when they were taken in 
kind — a tenth of the hay, wheat, poultry, &c. There is a 
steep ascent near us called " Shaw's Brow ;" it is fitted with 
smooth stone tracks for cart-wheels, with narrow stones be- 
tween them set on end for the horses' feet, double teams here 
generally going tandem. The best streets are paved, as in New 
York, only one-quarter the distance across them, the intermedi- 
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ate space being macadamized. This makes a very pleasant 
road. There is generally a wide side-walk, which is flagged as 
in our cities ; but in the commercial streets it is oftener payed 
like the carriage-way, and in the narrowest there is none at 
all. The streets are very clean, and- all the side-walks, gut- 
ters, and untravelled spaces appear to be swept every day. 

I have been through two/iftafkets} One of them is an 
immensely large building, cov©«ilg about two acres, right in 
the centre of the town ; it is clean, light, and well ventilated. 
jWhat a wonder it is that the people of New York will put 
up with such miserable, filthy, crowded hovels as their mar- 
kets are ! In this building there are over five hundred stalls 
^nd tables. It has its own superintendant of weights and 
measures, and a thorough and constant police. There are 
twelve men whose employment is to keep it clean. The 
garbage is passed readily through traps into vaults below, 
from which it is removed at night. The rules for those who 
use it, are excellent to secure healthy condition of food, neat- 
ness, order, and fair play, and they are strictly enforced. To 
my mind, this structure, and the arrangements connected with 
it, is an honour to Liverpool, not second to her docks. And 
she has three other large public markets, besides small ones 
for particular purposes. The meat stalls are frequently owned 
by women, and, except a better supply of birds and rabbits, 
did not offer any thing different from those of our butchers. 
A part of the market seemed to be occupied by country 
women for the sale of rniscellaheous wares. 

The fish market was in another building, which was en- 
tirely occupied by women, nice and neat, though skinning 
eels and cleaning fish. The milk market also seemed to be 
altogether in the hands of women. Milk is not peddled about 
as in New York, but sold from cellar-shops. If one wants a 
cup of tea, our landlady runs across the street for a penny- 
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worth of it. " From hand to mouth" so, seems to be com- 
mon with many things. The material for our breakfast is 
mostly bought after we have ordered it. As we did not 
mention what we would have till after the shops were closed 
last night, we had to wait till nine o'clock for it this morning. 
Business hours begin later than in America. I think the] 
market is not open till eight, which they speak of as " very/ 
early." In this respect we have found no difficulty in accomrf 
modating ourselves to English customs. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE FBOPLE AT LIVEKPOOL. — POVERTY. — ^MERCHANTS. — SH0FKBEPEB8. — 
WOMEN. — BOLDIERS.— OHILDREN. — DONKBTB AND DIIAY HORSES. 

I HAVE mentioned the most general features of the town 
which, at first sight, on landing in Europe from New York, 
strike me as peculiar. Having given you its stOl life, you 
will wish me to people it. 

After we had wandered for about an hour through the 
streets the first afternoon we were ashore, I remarked that 
we had not yet seen a single well-dressed man, not one per- 
son that in America would have been described as "of 
respectaljle appearance." We were astonished to observe 
with what an unmingled stream of poverty the streets were 
swollen, and J. remarked that if whaf'weliad seen was a fair 
indication of the general condition of the masses here, he 
should hardly feel justified in dissuading them from using 
violent and anarchical means to bring down to themselves a 
share of the opportunities and comforts of those "higher 
dasses" that seem to be so utterly separated from them. 
There are a great many Irish in Liverpool, but the most that 
we had thus far seen evidently were English, yet not En- 
glish as we have known them. Instead of the stout, full-faced 
John Bulls, we had seen but few that were not thin, meagre, 
and pale. There wfis somewhat rarely an appearance of ac- 
tual misery, but a stupid, hopeless, state-prison-for-life sort 
of expression. There were not unfrequently some exceptions 
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to this, but these were men almost invariably in some uni- 
form or livery, as railroad hands, servants, and soldiers. 

The next morning, in the court-yard of the Exchange (the 
regular 'Change assemblage seemed to meet out of doors), 
we saw a large collection of the merchants. There was noth- 
ing to distinguish them from a company of a similar kind 
with us, beyond a general Englishness of features and an en- 
tire absence of all oddities — ^with astonishing beards and sin- 
gularities of costume. One young man only wore small 
clothes and leggins, which would perhaps have disagreeably 
subjected him to be noticed with us. They were stouter than 
our merchants, and more chubby-faced, yet not looking in 
vigorous health. They were, on the whole, judging by a 
glance at their outsides, to be more respected than any lot* 
of men of the same number that I ever saw together in Wall 
street. Many of them, and most of the well-dressed men 
that we have seen in the streets, have had a green leaf and 
simple posif in a button-hole of their coats. 

The shopkeepers of the better class, or retail merchants, 
are exactly the same men, to all appearance, that stand be- 
hind the counters with us. Merchant, means only a whole-' 
sale dealer in England ; retailers are shopkeepers. The word 
store is never applied to a building; but the building in 
which goods are stored is a warehouse. 

Women are more employed in trade than with us ; I have 
no doubt with every way great advantage. The women in 
the streets are more noticeably different from ours than the 
men. In general, they are very cheaply and coarsely clad. 
Many of the lower dass have their outer garments ordinarily 
drawn up behind, in the scrubbing-floor &shion. Caps are 
universally worn, and being generally nice and white, they 
have a pleasant effect upon the face. The very poorest wom- 
en look very miserably. We see bruised eyes not unfre- 
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quently, and there is evidently a good deal of hard drinking 
among them. They are larger and stouter, and have coarser 
^tures. There are neither as many pretty nor as many 
ugly feces as with us ; indeed, there are very few remarkably 
ill-favoured in that respect, and almost none strikingly hand- 
some. The best faces we have seen were among the fish- 
stalls in market. With scarcely an exception, the fish- women 
were very large and tall, and though many of them were in 
the neighbourhood of fifty, they had invariably full, bright, 
unwrinkled faces, beautifiil red cheeks, and a cheerful expres- 
sion. English women, generally, appear mora-hald and self- 
leJiiggt^ their action is more energetic, and their carriage less 
gracefiil and drooping than ours. Those well dressed that 
we have seen, while shojppinff, for instance, are no exceptions. 
Those we have met to converse with are as modest and com- 
plaisant as could be desired, yet speak with a marked prompt- 
'^ ness and confidence which is animating and attractive. We 
met a small company last night at the residence of a gentle- 
man to whom we had a letter, and spent the evening precisely 
as we should at a small tea-party at home ; we might easily 
have imagined ourselves in New England. The gentlemen 
were no way different, that we noticed, fi-om cultivated men 
with us, and the ladies only seemed rather more frank, hearty, 
and sincere-natured than we should expect ours to be to stran- 
gers.* There was nothing in their dresses that I can think of 
as peculiar, yet a general air, not American — ^a heavier look 
and more crinkles^ and darker and more mixed-up colours. 
We see many rather nice-looking females, probably coming 
in from the country, driving themselves about town as if 
they understood it, in jaunty-looking chaises and spring-carts. 

. * These ladies were Irish. The remark hardly applies to English ladies, 
certainly not unless you meet them domestically. The English in their 
'Tuymes, and the English " m Gompany^'* are singularly opposite characters. 
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As J. and I were 8t4inding this noon by the window of a curi- 
osity-shop, a lady addressed us : " This is very curious ; have 
you noticed it 1" (pointing at something within the window). 
" I wish you would help me to read what is written upon it." 
She spoke exactly as if she belonged to our party. She was 
not young or gayly-dressed, but had all the appearance and 
used the language of a well-bred and educated woman. We 
conversed with her for a minute or two about the article, 
which was some specimen of Australian natural history. 

There are a good many soldiers moving about in fine un- 
dress uniforms; one regiment is in blue, which I did not 
suppose the British ever used. The men look well — ^more 
intelligent than you would suppose. Many are quite old, 
grey-headed, and all are very neat and orderly in the streets.' 

The children look really punchy. It strikes me the young 
ones are dressed much older, while the young men are clothed 
much more boyishly than in America. Quite large childrenj 
of both sexes, are dressed exactly alike, and whether girls or\ 
boys (they look between both), you cannot guess — girls 
with fur hats, such as fiill-grown men wear, and boys in short 
dresses and pantalettes. 

There are lots of the queerest little donkeys in the streets ; 
some of them would not weigh more than Nep (my New- 
foundland dog), and most of them are not as large as our two- 
year-old steers. They are made to draw most enormous 
loads. I saw one tugging a load of coal, on the top of which 
two stout Irishmen sat, and stopped them to ask the weight. 
It was 1200 (besides themselves), and the top of the donkey's 
back was just even with my waist. The driver said he bought 
her five years ago for two pounds ($10), and she was then 
called an old one. Here is one now coming up the hill with 
a great load of furniture, a man on behind it, and a boy on 
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the shafts — ^a poor little rat of a thing, with tht meekest ex- 
pression you can conceive of. It is just as mu^h as he can 
stagger along with, and the boy jumps off to relieve — ^no ! 
the young satan has gone to his head and is cudgelling him. 
The poor little donkey winks and turns his head, and drops 
his. ears, and nearly falls down. The boy stops (probably a 
policeman heaves in sight) and takes his seat on the shaft 
again, and the donkey reels on. The man aft has continued 
his smoking all the while, without taking any notice of the 
delay. As I write, there goes by another — ^a very handsome, 
large fat one, drawing a market cart, with a pretty country 
girl among the hampers driving. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

LIYSIlPOOIi OOMTIMUED. — I&I8H BEG GABS.— CONDITION OF LABOURERS. — 006T 
OF LIVING. — PRICES. — BATH HOUSE. — QUARANTINE. — THE DOGES. — STREET 
SCENE. — "COMING YANKEE '* OVER NONSENSE. — ARTISTIC BEGGING. 

I HAVE learned nothing reliable about the price of labour 
here ; the Irish emigration keeps it lower in Liverpool 
than elsewhere. This reminds me of beggars, and of a placard 
posted everywhere about the streets to-daj. The beggars are 
not very frequent, and are mostly poor, pitiable, sickly 
women, carrying half^naked babies. The placard is as fol- 
lows: — "The Selbct Vestry inform their fellow-citizens, 
that in consequence of the extremely low price of passage 
from Ireland — \.d, (8 cts.), great numbers are coming here ap- 
parently with no other object than to beg. They earnestly 
desire that nothing should be given them." As a specimen, 
they mention the following : an Irish woman, pretending to be 
a widow, was taken up, who had obtained 3«. 2(f. (80 cts.) in 
an hour and a half after her arrival. Her husband was found 
already in custody. 

The people all seem to be enjoying life more, or else to 
be much more miserable than in America.* The labourers 

* I was surprised to find this remark in my first letter from Liverpool, 
for it is the precise counterpart of my impressiou on landing again in the 
United States, after six months absence in Europe. I observe lately, that 
the Earl of Carlisle has said something of similar import. I do believe the 
l^flnpiftji>fiijjjl jTrif tAJi atiLtfta jjitye less of pleasure and.les8 of aotgat sufferipg 
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seem haggard and stupid, and all with whom I have talked, 
say a poor man can hardly live here. There is a strong 
anti-free-trade growling among them, and they complain much 
of the repeal of the Navigation Laws, asserting that American 
ships are now getting business that was formerly in the hands 
of the English alone, and so American sailors do the labour in 
the docks which was formerly given to the stevedores and 
working-men of the town. 

Clothing, shoes, &c., and rents, are a good deal cheaper 
than in New York, and common articles of food but little 
higher. I have obtained the following, as specimens of prices 
for a few ordinary necessaries of life (1st of June) : 

Beef^ mutton^ and porJc^ fine, 12J cts. a pound; lamh, 
16 cts. ; veal^ 10 cts. 

Salmon^ 33 cts. a pound ; fresh butter^ 27 cts. ; potatoes^ 
31 cts. a peck. 

Fowls, 75 cts. a pair ; rabbits, 50 cts. a pair; pigeons, 211 
cts. each. 

Best Ohio fiour (" superfine "), $6 25 a barrel. 

Bread, 2 J cts. a pound, or a loaf of 12 lbs., 30 cts; 

Bread of best quality, 3 cts. per lb., or loaf of 12 lbs., 
35 cts. 

Sugar i^ higher, and tropical fruits, pine-apples, oranges, 
&c., are sold by the hucksters for more money than in New 
York. 

Gas, — ^The town is well lighted by gas, and it is much 
used in private houses — much more generally than in New 
York. Price %l 12 per 1000 feet. 

Water. — ^Water is conveyed through the town and to the 

than any other in the world. Hopefulness, but hope ever unsatisfied, is 
marked in every American's face. Ih contrast with Germany, it is partic- 
ularly evident that most of us know but little of the virtuous pleasure God 
has fitted us to ezgoy in this world. 
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shipping in tubes, through which I believe it is forced by 
steam-engines by several companies. The manner in which 
they are remunerated I did not learn. 

Bathing, — ^There is a very large and elegant bath-house 
(covering half an acre), built of stone, by the corporation, at 
an expense of $177,000. It is fitted with suitable accommo- 
dations for all classes of bathers, at various prices. There is 
a public bath (45 by 27 feet) for gentlemen, and another for 
ladies. The water is all filtered, and the cold baths have a 
constant fresh supply and outflow. A steam-engine is em- 
ployed for pumping, etc. From what I saw, I should sup- 
pose the use of this establishment was jushionahle. There 
are also floating baths in the river, as at New York; and/ 
beach-bathing and searswimming can be enjoyed at a fewr 
minutes' distance, by ferry, from the town. 

Quarantine. — ^There are no buildings or ground employed 
for quarantine, but a number of large hulks are moored in 
the bay for this purpose. Quarantine vessels are anchored 
near them, and keep a yellow flag flying, ft is a great many 
years since a vessel has been quarantined here, however, the 
medical men being generally agreed that such precaution is 
useless, or effective of more harm than good. 

We have not made a business of sight seeing, and I 
want to give you the general aspect of the town, rather than 
show up the lions. The Liverpool docks, however, are so 
extensive, and so different from any thing we have of the kind 
in America, that you will wish me to give a few particulars 
of them. 

The Docks are immense basins, enclosed from the river, 
or dug out from the bank, walled up on all sides by masonry, 
and protected on the outside, from the sea, by solid stone 
piers or quays. In these quays are gates or locks, through 
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which, at high^water, vessels enter or leave. When the water 
has slightly fallen they are closed, and the water being 
retained, the ships are lefb securely floating at a height con- 
venient for removing their cargoes. The docks are all en- 
closed by high brick walls, but between these and the water 
there is room enough for passing of carts, and for the tempo- 
rary protection of goods under wooden sheds, as they are 
hoisted out, and before they can be removed. The streets 
about the docks are mostly lined with very large and strong 
fire-proof warehouses. The quay outside the docks is broad 
enough to afford a wide terrace upon the river, which is called 
the Marine Parade, and is much resorted to as a promenade. 
Stone stairs at intervals descend to the bottom of the river, 
and there are similar ones within the docks to give access to 
small boats. There are buoys and life-preservers lashed to 
the rails of the bridges, and small houses, occasionally fur- 
nished with instruments and remedies, for the resuscitation of 
drowning persons. 

There are graving docks in which the depth of water can 
be regulated at pleasure, for the inspection and repair of the 
bottoms of vessels ; and there are large basins for coasters, to 
which there are no gates, and in which the tide rises and falls, 
leaving them in the mud at the ebb. The large docks are 
connected with each other, and with the graving docks, by 
canals, so a vessel can go from one to another at any time of 
tide, and without going into the river. 

But you have yet no idea of the spaciousness and gran- 
deur of the docks. Some of them enclose within their walls 
ten or \twelve acres, half of which, or more, is occupied by 
vessels. The twelve now completed (there are more build- 
ing) extend along in front of the town uninterrupted by 
buildings for more than two miles, or further than from 
Whitehall Stairs to Corlear's Hook, in New York. On the 
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other side of the river, a considerably lai^er extent of docks 
is laid out and constructing. A basin for coasters, which 
covers over sixteen acres, and in which there is twelve feet at 
low water, is just completed there. 

Each dock has its own dock-master, custom-house super- 
intendant, and police force. The police is the most perfect 
imaginable. It is composed of intelligent and well-instructed 
young men, most courteous and obli^ng, at the same time 
prompt and efficient. It quite surprised me to see our fierce 
captains submit like lambs to have their orders countermand- 
ed by them. 

There are three docks for the convenience of steamers 
alone. The American steamers, I suppose, are too large to 
go into them, for they are lying in the stream. 

The docks were built by the town, and besides the won- 
derful increase of its commerce which they have effected, the 
direct revenue ^om them gives a large interest on their cost. 
The charges are more moderate than at other British ports, 
and this has, no doubt, greatly helped to draw their commerce 
here. This is the principal ground, for instance, of the selec- 
tion of Liverpool in preference to Bristol as the port of 
departure for transatlantic steamers. The foreign commerce 
of Liverpool is the most valuable of any town in the world. 
Its immense business is probably owing to its being the best 
port in the vicinity of the thickest manufacturing district of 
England. It is not naturally a good harbour, but a very 
exposed and inconvenient one. The port charges at Bristol 
have been lately greatly reduced, and are now lower than 
those of Liverpool, or any other port in the United Kingdom. 
The amount paid by vessels for dockage has in some years 
been $1,000,000, and the whole is expended by the corpora- 
tion in improvements of the town and for public purposes. 

The small steam craft do not usually go into the docks, but 
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land passengers on the quays outside. The ferry-boats, of 
which there are half a dozen lines crossing the Mersey, all 
come to one large floating wharf, from which the ascent to 
the quays is made easy at all times of tide, by a sufHciently 
long, hinged bridge. 

There is a Sailor's Home now building here, which wUl 
certainly be a noble record of the justice and liberality of the 
merchants of the port to their humble associates on the sea. 
It is situated in an open public place, not far from the Custom 
House and City Hall. It is built of stone, in the Elizabethan 
Gothic style, and was considered a design worthy of giving 
Prince Albert honour in the laying of its corner-stone. It is 
already a stately edifice. 

There are chapels for seamen in several (possibly in all) 
of the docks.* 

Later. We have left Liverpool, and while breathing this 
delicious fragrance of hawthorn and clover, it is hard to think 
back to th^ stirring dusty town, but I will try for a few min- 
utes to do so, and then bring you with me (I wi.sh. I could !) 
out into the country. 

A great deal that interested us at Liverpool I must omit 
to tell you of. I should like to introduce you to some of the 
agreeable acquaintances we met there, but in what we saw 
of social life there, there was hardly any thing to distinguish 

* The laws of the port require, That for three hours at high water, there 
shall be an efficient person on the deck of every vessel in the docks or ba- 
sins : That the anchor shall be in-board, jib-boom run in, <feo. : That no 
article of freight shall be allowed to remain on the dock-quays for more 
than forty-eight hours [penalty, $1.25 an hour] : That no light or fire shall 
be allowed [without special permission] on any vessel in the docks or ba- 
sins at any time. This last regulation prevents cooking on board, and 
makes it necessary for the crews to live on shore. The consequent cus- 
toms are verj* inconvenient, expensive, and demoralizing to the seamen. 
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it from America. JWe were much p^^ asfrl ^*^^^ nninn t^£..^A*m^ 
mblic gardens and pleasure-grounds tMt we visited, and 
when we return here I may give you some account of them. 
I meant to have said a little more about the style of building 
in the newer and extending parts of the city ; it did not difier 
much^ however,^ jfrom^whal.yjQu. might .see at homo^ m --some 
oCthe suburbs of Boston fQjrJnstanceL. 

It would be more strange to you to see long, narrow 
streets, full from one end to the other, of the poorest-looking 
people you ever saw, women and children only, the men 
being off at work, I suppose, sitting, lounging, leaning on the 
door-steps and side-walks, smoking, knitting, and chatting; 
the boys playing ball in the street, or marbles on the flagging ; 
no break in the line of tall, dreary houses, but strings of. 
clothes hung across from opposite second-story windows to 
dry ; all dwellings, except a few cellar, beer, or junk shops. 
Xggjgan see nothinjg like. such>a. dead-mass- of fMUte poverty 
in the worst quarter of our worst city. In New York, such ^ 

tipa§&.9^P .fegly-4* in the middle of it there would be a lai^e 
fair building, set a little back (would that I could say with a 
few roods of green turf and shrubbery between it and the , 
gutter in which the children are playing), with the inscription • 
upon it, "Public Free School;" across from the windows • 
would be a banner with the " Democratic Republican Nomi- 
nations ;" hand-organs would be playing, hogs squealing, per- 
haps a stampede of firemen ; boys would be crying newspa- 
pers, and the walls would be posted with placards, appealing, 
with whatever motive, to patriotism and duty, showing that 
statesmen and demagogues could calculate on the people's 
reading and thinking there. There would be gay grog-shops 
too, with liberty poles before them, and churches and Sunday- 
school rooms (with lying faces of granite-painted pine) by 
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their side. The countenances of the people here, too, exhib- 
ited much less, either of virtuous or vicious character, than 
you would discern among an equally poor multitude in 
America, yet among the most miserable of them (they 
were Irish), I was struck with some singularly intelligent, and 
even beautiful faces, so strangely out of place, that if they had 
been cleaned and put in frames, so the surroundings would 
not appear, you would have taken them for those of delicate, 
refined, and intellectual ladies. 

7%wrtday mormng^ May 80^ 
We packed all our travelling matter, except a few necessa- 
ries, in two trunks and a carpet-bag, and I took them in a 
public carriage to the freight station, to be sent to London. 
The trunks were received, but the bag the clerks refused, and 
said it must be sent from the passenger station. I had en- 
gaged to meet my friends in a few minutes at the opposite 
side of the town from the passenger station, and the delay 
of going there would vexatiously disarrange our plans. I 
therefore urged them to take it, offering to pay the passenger 
luggage extra, freight, <fcc. They would be happy to accom- 
modate me, but their rules did not admit of it. A carpet-bag 
could not be sent from that station at any price. I jumped 
on to the box, and drove quickly to the nearest street of shops, 
where, at a grocer's, I bought for twopence a coffee-sack, and 
enclosing the bag, brought it in a few minutes back to the* 
station. There was a good laugh, and they gave me a receipt 
at once for a sack — to be kept in London until called for. 

On the quay, I noticed a bareheaded man drawing with 
coloured crayons on a broad, smooth flagstone. He had rep- 
resented, in a very skilful and beautiful manner, a salmon laid 
on a china platter, opposite a broken plate of coarse crockery ; 
between these were some lines about a '' rich man's dish" and 
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a *' poor man's dinner." He was making an ornamental bor- ^, 
der about it, and over all was written, " Friends ! I can get 
NO WORK ; I must do this or starve,'*'* 

His hat, with a few pence in it, stood bj the side of this. 
Was it not eloquent 1 

7 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

BI&KSNHBAD. — ^TXERT-BOATS. — GSUFF ENGLISHMAN. — THE ABBEY. — FLOUB. — 
MARKET. — THE PA&E. — ^A DBMOOKATIO INSTITUTION. — SUBURBAN VILLAS, Ac. 

THE ferry-boat by which we crossed to Birkenhead was 
very small and dingy. There was no protection from the 
weather on board of her, except a narrow, dark cabin under 
deck. There were uncushioned seats all around the outside, 
against the rail, and the rest of the deck was mostly filled up 
with freight, spars, (kc. She had a bowsprit, and a beautiful 
light, rakish mast, and topmast fitted to carry a gaffsail. She 
was steered with a wheel in the stem. The pilot or master 
(a gentleman with a gold band on his hat and naval buttons), 
stood on the paddle-boxes to direct, and a boy stood over the 
engine to pass orders below. The engine was under deck, 
the tops of the cylinders only appearing above it. It was, 
however, entirely exposed to observation, and showed excel- 
lent workmanship,' and was kept perfectly clean and highly 
polished. Jt was of entirely different construction from any 
American engine, having three oscillating cylinders. The 
" Aawcfe" looked like regular tars, wearing tarpaulins, with the 
name of the boat in gilt letters on the ribbon, blue baize 
shirts, and broad-bottomed trowsers hung tight on the hips. 
The boat came alongside the wharf, ran out her hawsers, and 
took in her passengers by a narrow gang-plank ; and yet she 
makes her trip once in ten minutes. There would not be 
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room enough on her decks for one of our Bockaways to stand, 
and she seemed to have no idea of ferrying any thing hut 
foot-passengers. What would the good people of Birkenhead 
think of a Fulton ferry-hoat, with its long, light, and airy 
rooms, their floors level with the street, and broad carriage- 
roads from stem to stem, crossing and recrossing without 
turning round, or ever a word of command, or a rope lifted 
from morning till evening and from evening till morning 1 
The length of the ferry is about the same as the South Ferry 
of Brooklyn, and the fiire one penny. 

BiRKEKHEAD is the most important suburb of Liverpool, 
/ having the same relation to it that Charlestown has to Boston, 
Vof Brooklyn to New York. When the first line of Liverpool 
padLets was established, there were not half a dozen houses 
here ; it now has a population of many thousands, and is 
increasing with a rapidity hardly paralleled in the New 
World. This is greatly owing to the very liberal and enter- 
prising policy of the land-owners, which affords an example 
tiiat might bepofitablyJbUQwed in the yiciRity.i>f'«aany of 
our own Targe Jowns- There are several public squares, and 
the streets and placesaire broad, and well paved and lighted.. 
; A considerable part of the town has been bulR with reference 
to general effect, from the plans and under the direction of a 
taTented architect, Gilsspib Graham. 

We received this information while crossing in the ferry- 
boat from a fellow-passenger, who, though a stranger, entered 
into conversation, and answered our inquiries with a frank- 
ness and courtesy that we have thus far received from every 
one in England. By his direction, we found near the landing 
a square of eight or ten acres, about half of it enclosed by an 
iron fence, and laid out with tasteful masses of shrubbery f 
(not trees), and gravel walks. The houses about it stood \ 
detached, and though of the same general style, were sufi> \ 
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ciently varied in details, not to appear monotonous. These 
were all of stone. 

We left this, and were walking up a long, broad street, 
looking for a place where we could get a bite of something 
to eat, when the gentleman who had crossed at the ferry with 
us joined us again, and said that as we were strangers we 
might like to look at the ruins of an abbet which were in the 
vicinity, and he had come after us that if we pleased he might 
conduct us to it. 

Bight in the midst of the town, at the comer of a new 
bridL house, we came upon an old pile of stone work. Old, 
indeed ! — ^under the broken arch of a Gothic window, the 
rain-water had been so long trickling as to wear deep chan- 
nels ; cracking, crumbling, bending over with age, it seemed 
in many places as if the threatening mass had only been till 
now withheld from falling prostrate by the faithful ivy that 
\ elung to it, and clasped it tight with every fibre. 

You cannot imagine the contrast to the hot, hurrying, 
noisy world without, that we found on entering the little 
enclosure of the old churchyard and abbey walls. It was 
all overshadowed with dense foliage, and only here and there 
through the leaves, or a shattered arch round which the ivy 
curled with enchanting grace, would there- be a glimpse x>f 
the blue sky above. By listening, we could still hear the 
roar of wheels, rumbling of rail-cars, clanging of steamboat 
bells, and the shouts of jovial sea-captains, drinking gin and 
water in a neighbouring tea-garden, over which the American 
flag was flying. But within the walls there was no sound biit 
the chirps of a wren, looking for her nest in a dark cranny ; 
the hum of bees about an old hawthorn bush; the piping of 
a cricket under a gravestone, and our own footsteps echoed 
^from mysterious crypts. 

Our guide having pointed out to us the form of the ancient 
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Structure, and been requited for his trouble by seeing the 
pleasure he had given us, took his leave. We remained a 
long time, and enjoyed it as you may think. ^ 

Did you ever hear of Birkenhead Abbey ? I never had^^ 
before. It has no celebrity; but coming upon it so fresh 1 
from the -Hni^ ^f y^"<^^^j as we did, so unexpecting of any 
thing of the kind — thougk. I have since seen &r older rmas, I 
wLrqQ re renow ned — ^I have never found any so impressivel v/ 
aged. 

A ruined end of the old prior's house had been repaired 
and roofed over many years ago, and was used as a school- 
house — ^many years ago, for the ivy on it was very strong 
and knarled, and bushes and grass were growing all over the 
roof. I send you a hasty sketch of it ; — wouldn't you like 
the memory of such a school ? {See vignette^ title page.) 

At the market-place we went into a baker's shop, and, 
while eating some buns, learned that the poorest flour in mar- 
ket was American and the best French. Upon examination 
of his stock, we thought he had hardly a fair sample of 
American flour, but his French flour was certainly remarka- 
bly fine, and would be so considered at Rochester. He said 
it made much whiter bread than either American or English, 
and he used but little of it unmixed, except for the most 
delicate pastry. French and English flour is sold in sacks, 
American in barrels. He thought American flour was net 
generally kiln-dried* and was much injured in consequence. 

* The great bulk of the floor we are now exporting to England is of 
inferior quality, worth about $8 50 when common superfine is $4 50. It 
is used extensively by the tmUers in England to mix with a superior quality 
of their own grinding of English wheat. By the way, the custom of taking 
ft toll in Mnd, as a compensation for grinding at grist-mills, which our 
fathers brought from England, and whieh we retain, is now obsolete there. 
The millers make their charges in money, and are paid as in i^y other 
business. 

7* 
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When we left he obligingly directed us to several objects of 
interest in the vicinity, and showed us through the market* 
It is but little less in size, and really appears finer and more 
convenient than the one I described in Liverpool. 

The roof, which is mostly of glass, is high and airy, and 
is supported by two rows of slender iron columns, giving to 
the interior the appearance of three light and elegant arcades. 
The contrivances to efl^t ventilation and cleanliness are very 
complete. It was built by the town, upon land given to it 
for the purpose, and cost 1175,000. 

The baker had begged of us not to leave Birkenhead 
without seeing their in^w^paxkf and at his suggestion we left 
our knapsacks with him, and proceeded to it. As we ap- 
proached the entrance, we were met by women and girls, 
who, holding out a cup of milk, asked us — " Will you take a 
cup of milky sirs? — good^ cool, sweety covPs milk, gentleman, 
or right warm from the ass /" And at the gate was a herd 
of donkeys, some with cans of milk strapped to them, others 
saddled and bridled, to be let for ladies and children to ride» 

The gateway, which is about a mile and a half from the 
ferry, and quite back of the town, is a great, massive block 
\of handsome Ionic architecture, standing alone, and unsup- 
ported by any thing else in the vicinity, and looking, as I 
think, heavy and awkward. There is a sort of grandeur 
about it that the English are fond of, but which, when it is 
entirely separate from all other architectural constructions, 
always strikes me unpleasantly. It seems intended as an 
impressive preface to a great display of art within ; but here, 
as well as at Eaton Park, and other places I have since seen, 
it is not followed up with great things, the grounds immedi- 
ately within the grand entrance being very simple, and appa- 
rently rather overlooked by the gardener. There is a large 
archway for carriages, and two smaller ones for those on foot, 
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and, on either side, and over these, are rooms, which probably 
serve as inconvenient lodges for the labourers. No porter 
appears, and the gates are freely open to the public 

Walking a short distance up an avenue, we passed through 
another light iron gate into a thick, luxuriant, and diversified 
garden. Five minutes of admiration, and a few more spent 
in Htudjing thr ipjannrr^in which art had been employed to /' 
btain from nature so much beauty, and I was ready to admit/ 
that in democratio America there was nothing to be thought 
<M. as comparable with this People's" Garden. Indeed, gar-- 
dening, had here reached a perfecTton^ that I had never before 
dreamed of. I cannot undertake to describe the effect of so 
much taste and skill as had evidently been employed ; I will 
only tell you, that we passed by. winding paths, over acres 
and acres, with a constant varying sur&ce, where on all sides 
were growing every variety ,of shrubs and flowers, with more 

ean natural grace, all set in borders of greenest, closest tur^ 
d all kept with most consummate neatness. At a distance , 
of a quarter of a mile from the gate, we came to an open field 
of clean, bright, green-sward, closely mown, on which a large 
tent was pitched, and a party of boys in one part, and a party 
of gentlemen in another, were playing cricket. Beyond this 
was a lai^e meadow with rich groups of trees, under which a I 
flock of sheep were reposing, and girls and women with chil-7 
dren, were playing. While watching the cricketers, we were 
threatened with a shower, and hastened back to look for 
shelter, which we found in a pagoda, on an island approached 
by a Chinese bridge. It was soon filled, as were the other 
ornamental buildings, by a crowd of those who, like ourselves, 
had been overtaken in the grounds by the rain ; and I was 
glad to observe that the privileges of the garden were enjoyed 
libout equally by all classes. There were some who were 
attended by servants, and sent at once for their carriagen, 
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but a large proportion were of the common ranks, and a few 
women with children, or suffering jfrom ill health, were evi- 
dently the wives of very humble labourers. There were a 
number of strangers, and some we observed with note-books 
and portfolios, that seemed to have come from a distance to 
; study from the garden. The summer-houses, lodges, bridges, 
! &;c., were all well constructed, and of imdecaying materials. 
One of the bridges which we crossed was of our countryman, 
Eeminoton's patent, an extremely light and graceful erection. 
I obtained most of the following information from the 
bead working-gardener. 

The site of the park and garden was, ten years ago, a flat, 

sterile, clay farm. It was placed in the hands of Mr. Paxtok,- 

in June, 1844, by whom it was laid out in its present form 

by June of the following year. Carriage roads, thirty-four 

feet wide, with borders of ten feet, and walks varying in 

width, were first drawn and made. The excavation for a 

\ pond_wa s also made, and the earth obtained,^_£com^ these 

\sources usedJiifLjnaking. mounds and to vary the surface, 

which has. J?.een done with muoh naturalness and taste. The 

whole ground was thoroughly mider-drained, the minor drains 

Qf stone, the main, of tile. By these sufficient water is ob- 

y tained to fully supply the pond, or lake, as they call it, which 

\ is from twenty to forty feet wide, and about three feet deep, 

'. and meanders for a long distance through the garden. It is 

'stocked with aquatic plants, gold fish, and swans. 

The roads are macadamized. On each side of the carriage 
way, and of all the walks, pipes for drainage are laid, which 
communicate with deep main drains that run under the edge 
of all the mounds or flower beds. The walks are laid first 
with six inches of fine broken stone, then three inches cinders, 
and the surface with six inches of fine rolled gravel. All the 
stones on the ground whidi were not used for these purposes, 
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(were laid in masses of rock- work, and mosses and rook-plants 
attached to them. The mounds were then planted with 
shrubs, and heaths and ferns, and the beds with flowering 
plants. Between these, and the walks and drives, is everj* 
where a belt of turf (which, by the way, is kept dose cut 
with short, broad scythes, and shears, and swept with hair- 
brooms, as we saw). Then the rural lodges, temple, pavilion, 
bridges, orchestra for a band of instrumental mttsic^ &;c., were 
built. And so, in one year, the skeleton of this delightful 
garden was complete. 

_. But this is but a small part. Besides the cricket and an 
archery ground, large valleys were made verdaijt, extensive 
drives arranged — ^plantations, clumps, and avenues of trees 
1 formed, and a large park laid out. And all this magnifi- / 
\cent plea9ure>gyoundj9...fintirdy»jflPieserYe3lyVai^^ 
the people's own. The . ji^oorest British .peasant is aa freej 
to enjoy it in all itiA-PQ-rts as the British queen. More! 
than that, the.^^k§r of Birkjgnhead has the pride of an owker 
in it. -^— - 

Is it not a grand good thing 1 But you are inquiring who 
paid for it. The honest owners — ^the most wise and worthy 
townspeople of Birkenhead — in the same way that the New- 
Yorkers pay for " the Tombs," and the Hospital, and the 
i cleaning (as they amusingly say) of their streets. 

Of the farm which was purchased, one hundred and twenty 
acres have been disposed of in the way I have described. 
;^The remaining sixty acres, encircling the park and garden, 
/ were reserved to be sold or rented, after being well graded, 
W^Streeted, and planted, for private building lots. Several fine 
mansions are already built on these ^having private entrances 
to the park), and the rest now sell at $1.25 a square yard. 
The whole concern cost the town between five and six hun- 
dred thousand dollars. It gives employment at present, 
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to ten gardeners and labourers in summer, and to five in 
winter* 

The generous spirit and fearless enterprise, that has ac- 

: complished this, has not been otherwise forgetful of the 

1 health and comfort of the poor.f Among other things, I 

' remember, a public washing and bathing house for the 

town is provided, I should have mentioned also, in connec- 

. tion with the market, that in the outskirts of the town there 

:is a range of stone slaughter-houses, with stables, yards, pens, 

supplies of hot and cold water, and other arrangements and 

conveniences, that enlightened regard for health and decency 

Would suggest. 

The consequence of all these sorts of things is, that all 
about the town, lands, which a few years ago were almost 
Worthless wastes, have become of priceless value ; where no 
. sound was heard but the bleating of goats and braying of 
asses complaining of their pasturage, there is now the hasty 
click and clatter of many hundred busy trowels and hammers. 
You may drive through wide and thronged streets of stately 
edifices, where were only a few scattered huts, surrounded by 
quagmires. Docks of unequalled size and grandeur are 
building, and a forest of masts grows along the shore ; and 



♦ " When the important advantages to the poorer classes, of such an 
extensive and delightfnl pleasure-ground, are taken into consideration, no 
one will be inclined to say that such an expenditure does not merit the 
most unbounded snooess, and the deepest public gratitude. Here nature 
may be viewed in her loveliest garb, the most obdurate heart may be soft- 
ened, and the mind gently led to pursuits which refine, purify, and alleviate 
. the humblest of the toil-worn." 

t " Few towns, in modem times, have been built with such regard to 
sanitary regulations, as Birkenhead, and in no instance has so much been 
done for the health, comfort, and enjoyment of a people, as by those ener- 
getic individuals with whose names the rise and progress of Birkenhead 
are so intimately connected."— 2>r. J. ff, RobiHsan, 
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there is no doubt that this young town is to be not only re\ 
markable as a most agreeable and healthy place of residence, v 
but that it will soon be distinguished for extensive and profit* i 
able commerce. It seems to me to be the_.only. town I eveyl 
saw that ha£_been jeally buiU^t^^all in accordance with the/'j 
advanced science, taste, and enterprising spirit that are sup 
posed to distingu.i!9,h the nineteenth century. I do not doubt 
it might be found to have plenty of exceptions to its general 
character, but I did not inquire for these, nor did I happen to 
observe them. Certainly, in what I have noticed, it is ajf 
model town, and may be held up as an example, not only to" 
philanthropists and men of taste, but to speculators and men' 
of business. 

After leaving the park, we ascended a hill, from the top 
of which we had a fine view of Liverpool and Birkenhead. 
Its sides were covered with villas, with little gardens about 
them. The architecture was generally less fantastic, and the 
style and materials of building more substantial tjban is usu- 
ally employed in the same class of residences with us. Yet 
there was a good deal of the same stuck up and uneasy pre- 
tentious air about them that the^ lmbu r ban ii ouses of our own 
city people so^ commonly have. Possibly this is the effect 
of association," In ~ my mind,"^of steady, reliable worth and 
friendship with plain or old-fashioned dwellings, for I often 
find it difficult to discover in the buildings themselves the a 
elements of such expression. I am inclined to think it is / 
more generally owing to some disunity in the design— often, 
perhaps, to a want of keeping between the mdusioa and its 
grounds or its situation. ITie architect and the gardener^do 
not understand each other, and commonly the owner or resi- 
dent is totally at variance in his tastes and intentions from 
\ both ; or the man whose ideas the plan is made to serve, or 
^ who pays for it, has no true independent taste, but had fancies 
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to be accommodated, which only follow confusedly after 
custom or fashion. I think, with Ruskin, it is a pity that 
every man's house cannot be really his own, and that he can- 
not make all that is true, beautiful, and good in his own 
character, tastes, pursuits, and history manifest in it. 

But however fanciful and uncomfortable many of the villa 

houses about Liverpool and Birkenhead appear at first isight, 

the substantial and thorough manner in which most of ^ them 

are built will atone for many faults. The friendship of nature 

has been secured to them. Dampness, heat, cold, will be 

. welcome to do their best. Every day they will improve. 

In fifty or a hundred years fashions may change, and they 

will appear, perhaps, quaint, possibly grotesque; but still 

i strong, HOMB-LiKB, and hospitable. They have no shingles to 

rot, no glued and puttied and painted gimcrackery, to warp 

and crack and moulder ; and can never look so shabby, and 

desolate, and dreary, as will nin«-tenths of the buildings of 

the same denomination now erecting about New York, almost 

las soon as they lose the raw, cheerless, impostor-Uka.airs 

^whi^ seem almost inseparable from their newness. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

A RAILWAY RIDE. — BKOOND CLA88. — ^IKOOKVEIIIBIIT AREAKOUOEirra.'— mflT 
WALK IN THE COUNTRT. — ENGLAND rTBELF. — ^A RURAL LANDSCAPE. — 
HEDOES.— APPROACH TO A HAMLET. — THE OLD ALE-BOUSE AND THE OLD 

JOHN BULL. A TALK WITH COUNTRY PEOPLE. ^NOTIONS OF AMERICA. 

TREE TRADE. — THE TEW TREE. — THE OLD RURAL CHURCH AND ORAV1C- 

YARD. A PARK GATE. A MODEL FARMER. — THE OLD VILLAGE INN.— A 

MODEL KITCHEN. — A MODEL LANDLADY. 

VE were very tired when we again reached the baker's. 
. After passenger-life at sea, a man's legs need to be 

\ brought into active service somewhat gradually. As we had 
spent more time than we had meant to at Birkenhead, we 
determined to rest ourselves for a few minutes, and get a 
start of a few miles into the eountry by the railroad. A seat, 
however, on the hard board benches of an English second- 
class car, crowded, and your feet cramped under you, does 
not remove fatigue very rapidly. 

A heavy cloud darkened the landscape, and as we emerg^ 
in a few moments from the dark tunnel, whirling out of town, 
big drops of rain came slanting in upon us. A lady coughed, 
and we closed the window. The road ran through a deep cut- 
ting, with only occasionally such depressions of its green* 
sodded bank, that we could, through the dusty glass, get 
glimpses of the country. In successive gleams : — 

A market-garden, with rows of early cabl^ages, and^ let- 
tuce, and peas ;— 

8 
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Over a hedge, a nice, new stone villa, with the gardener 
shoving up the sashes of the conservatory, and the maids 
tearing clothes from the drying-lines ; — 

A bridge, with children shouting and waving hats ; — 

A field of wheat, in drills as precisely straight, and in 
earth as clean and finely-tilled, as if it were a garden-plant ; — 

A bit of broad pasture, with colts and cows turning tail 
to the squall ; long hills in the back, with some trees and a 
steeple rising beyond them ; — 

Another few minutes of green bank ; — 

A jerk — ^a stop. A gruff shout, " Brombbo !" A gr^t 
fuss to get the window on the other side from us open ; call- 
ing the conductor; having the door unlocked; squeezing 
through the ladies' knees, and dragging our packs over their 
laps — all borne with a composure that shows them to be used 
to it, and that they take it as a necessary evil of railroad 
travelling. The preparations for rain are just completed as 
we emerge upon a platform, and now down it comes in a 
torrent. We rush, with a quantity of floating muslin, white 
ankles, and thin shoes, under an arch. With a sharp whistle 
and hoarse puffing the train rumbles onward ; grooms pick 
up the lap-dog and baskets; flaunting white skirts are 
moved again across the track; another rush, in which a 
diminutive French sun-shade is assisted by a New York um- 
brella to protect a new English bonnet ; a graceful bow m 
return, with lifting eyebrows, as if in inquiry ; and we are 
altogether crowded in the station-house. 

In a few minutes they go off in carriages, and room is left 
us in the little waiting-room to strap on our knapsacks. The 
rain slackens— ceases, and we mount, by stone steps up a 
bank of roses and closely-shaven turf, to the top of the bridge 
over the cutting. 

* There we were right in tbe.midst of it ! The country — 
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oind s]l}pll a country ! — ^green, dripping, glistening, gorgeous! ^ 
me stood dumb-stricken by its loveliness, as, from the bleak 
April and bare boughs we had lefl at home, broke upon us 
that English May — sunny, leafy, blooming May — ^in an En- 
» glishlane; with hedges, >£Dglish^4iedges, hawthorn hedges, 
all in blossom ; homely old farm-houses^ quaint stables, and 
haystacks; the old church spire over the distant trees; the 
mild sun beaming through the watery atmosphere, and all so 
quiet — ^the only sounds the hum of bees and the crisp grass- 
tearing of a silken-skinned, real (unimported) Hereford cow 
over the hedge. No longer excited by daring to think we 
should see it, as we discussed the scheme round the old 
tome-fire ; no longer cheering ourselves with it in the stupid, 
iedious ship ; no more forgetful of it in the bewilderment of 
the busy town — but there we were, right in the midst of it ; 
long time silent, and then speaking soflly, as if it were en- 
chantment indeed, we gazed upon it and breathed it — nevey 
to b^ forgott oB. 

At length we walked on — ^i*apidly — ^but frequently stop- 
ping, one side and the other, like children in a garden; 
hedges still, with delicious fragrance, on each side of us, and 
\ on, as far as we can see, true farm-fencing hedges ; nothing 
^rim, stiff, nice, and amateur-like, but the verdure broken, / 
«ifty, low, and natural. They are set on a ridge of earth/ 
thrown out from a ditch beside them, which raises and 
strengthens them as a fence. They are nearly all hawthorn, 
.which is now covered in patches, as if after a slight fell of 
3now, with clusters of white or pink blossoms over its light 
green foliage. Here and there a holly bush, with bunches of 
scarlet berries, and a few other shrubs, mingle with it. A 
cart meets us — ^a real heavy, big-wheeled English cart; 
and English horses — ^real big, shaggy-hoofed, sleek, heavy 
English cart-horses ; and a carter — ^a real apple-faced, smook- 
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irocked, red-headed, wool-hatted carter — ^breeches, stockings, 
hob-nailed shoes, and '' Gee-up DohbirC^ English carter. Little 
birds hop along in the road before us, and we guess at their 
names, first of all electing one to be Robin-Redbreast. We 
study the flowers under the hedge, and determine them 
nothing else than primroses and buttercups. Through the 
gates we admire the great, fat, clean-licked, contented-faced 
cows, and large, white, long-wooled sheep. What else was 
there ? I cannot remember ; but there was that altogether 
that made us forget our fatigue, disregard the rain, thought- 
less of the way we were going — serious, happy, and grateful. 
And this excitement continued for many days. 

At length as it becomes drenching again, we approach a 
stone spire. A stone house interrupts our view in front ; the 
road winds round it, between it and another ; turns again, 
and there on our left is the church — the old ivy-covered, 
brown-stone village church, with the yew-tree — ^we knew it 
at once, and the heaped-up, green, old English churchyard. 
We turn to the right ; there is the old ale-house, long, low, 
thatched-roofed. We run in at the open door ; there he sits, 
the same bluff and hearty old fellow, with the long-stemmed 
pipe and the foaming pewter mug on the little table before 
him. At the same moment with us comes in another man. 
He drops in a seat — ^raps with his whip. Enter a young 
woman, neat and trim, with exactly the white cap, smooth 
hair, shiny &ce, bright eyes, and red cheeks, we are looking 
for — ^^Muggoyail^ lassP 

. • . . . • Mug of ale ! — ay, that's it ! Mug of 
ale ! — Fill.up ! Fill up ! and the toast shall be 
I ^^Merbib England ! Hurrah !" 

We sit with them for some time, and between puffs of 
smoke, the talk is of " the weather and the crops." The maid 
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leaves the door open, so we can look into the kitchen, where 
a smart old woman is ironing by a bright coal fire. Two 
little children venture before us. I have just succeeded in 
coaxing the girl on to my knee, as C. mentions that we are 
Americans. The old woman lays down her iron and puts on 
her spectacles to look at us. The stout man who had risen 
to take an observation of the weather, seats himself again and 
calls for another mug and twut The landlord (a tall thin 
man, unfortunately) looks in and asks how times go where 
we come from. Plenty of questions follow that show alike 
the interest and the ignorance of our companions about 
America, it being confused apparently in their minds with 
Ireland, Guinea, and the poetical Indies, After a little straight- 
ening out, and explanation of the distance to it, its climate 
and civilized condition, they ask about the present crops, the 
price of wheat, about rents, tithes, and tax^s. In return, we 
get only grumbling. "The country is ruined;" "things 
weren't so when they were young as they be now," and so 
on, just as a company of our tavern-lounging fermers would 
talk, except that every complaint ends with blaming Free- 
Trade. "Free-Trade — ^hoye sirs, — ^free-trade be killing the 
varmers." 

We left them as soon as the shower slackened, but stopped 
again immediately to look at the yew through the churchyard 
gate. It was a very old and decrepit tree, with dark and 
funereal foliage — ^the stiff trunk and branches of our red-cedar, 
with the leaf of the hemlock, but much more dark and glossy 
than either. The waUs of the church are low, but higher in 
one part than another. The roof, which is slated, is high and 
steep. The tower is square, with buttresses on the corners, 
on the tops of which are quaint lions rampant. It is sur- 
mounted by a tall, symmetrical spire — ^solid stone to the 
ball, over which, as I am the son of a Puritan, is a weather- 

8* 
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cock. There are little, narrow windows in the steeple, and 
swallows are flying in and out of them. Old weather-beaten 
stone and mortar, glass, lead, iron, and matted ivy, but not a 
splinter of wood or a daub of paint. Old England for ever ! ; 
i^tmen. 

A mile or two more of such walking as before the shower, 
and we came to a park gate. It was, with the lodges by its 
side, neat, simple, and substantial. The park was a handsome 
piece of old woods, but, as seen from the road, not remarkable. 
We were told, however, that there was a grand old hall and 
fine grounds a long ways within. Near the park there were 
signs of an improving farmer : broad fields of mangel-wurzel 
in drills ; large fields, partly divided by wire fences, within 
which were large flocks of sheep; marks of recent under- 
draining; hedges trimmed square, and every thing neat, 
straight, and busmess-like. 

As it grows dark we approach another village. The first 
house on the left is an inn — ^a-low, two-story house of light 
drab-coloured stone. A bunch of grapes (cast in iron) and a 
lantern are hung out from it over the foot-path, and over 
the front door is a square sign — " The Eed Lion — licensed 
to sell foreign spirits and beer, to be drunk on the premises,^'^ 
We turn into a dark hall, and opening a door to the left, en- 
ter — the kitchen. Such a kitchen ! You would not believe 
me if I could describe how bright every thing is. You would 
think the fireplace a show-model, for the very bars of the 
grate are glistening. It is all glowing with red-hot coals; a 
bright brass tea-kettle swings and sings from a polished 
steel crane — ^hook, jack, and all like silver ; the brass coal- 
scuttle, tongs, shovel, and warming-pan are in a blazing glow, 
and the walls and mantel-pieoe are covered with bright plate- 
covers, and I know not what other metallic furniture, all bur- 
nished to the highest degree. 
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The landlady rises and begs to take our wet hats — ^a 
model-landlady, too. What a fine eye ! — ^a kind and welcojn' 
ing black eye. Fair and stout; elderly — a little silver in 
her hair, just showing iti^ otherwise thick blackness to be 
no lie; a broad-frilled, clean white cap and collar, and a 
black dress. Ah ha ! one of the widows that we have read / 
of. We hesitated to cross the clean-scoured, buff, tile floor/ 
with our muddy shoes ; but she draws arm-chairs about the 
grate, and lays slippers before them, stirs up the fire, though 
it is far from needing it, and turns to take our knapsacks. 
" We must be fatigued — ^it's not easy walking in the rain ; she 
hopes we can make ourselves comfortable." 

There is every prospect that we shall. 
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CHAPTER X 

TAUL WITH A FARMER; — ^WITH A TENDER-HEARTED WHEELWRIOHTw — AN 
AMUSING STORY. ^NOTIONS OF AMERICA. — SUPPER. SPEECH OF THE EN- 
GLISH. — PLEASANT TONES.^-<lUAINT EXPRESSIONS. — THE TWENTY-NINTH OF 
MAT. — ZACCHEVS IN THE OAK TREE. — EDUCATION. — ^BED-CHAMBER. — ^A 



NIGHTCAP AND .... A NIGHTCAP. 

ON one side near the fire there was a recess in the wall, in 
which was a settle (a long, high-backed, wooden seat). 
Two men with pipes and beer satin.it, with whom we fell to 
talking. One of them proved to be a farmer, the other a 
jack-of-all-trades, but more distinctly of the wheelwright's, 
and a worshipper of and searcher after ideal women, as he 
more than once intimated to us. We were again told by the 
^mer th^t. jErea.ixad^Aw^us i^uiiHfig the «o»R^ry — ^no fanaer 
could Uve. JongJiL it. He spoke with a bitter jocoseness of 
the regularity of his taxes, and said that though they played 
the devil with every thing else, he always knew how tithes 
: would be.. He paid, I think he said, about a dollar an acre 
every year to the church, though he never went to it in his 
. life ; always went to chapel, as his father did before him. He 
was an Independent ; but there were so few of them there- 
abouts that they could not afford to keep a minister, and only 
occasionally had preaching. When he learned that we were 
from America, he was anxious to know how church matters 
^were there. Though a rather intelligent man, he was utterly 
I ignorant that we had no state church; and though a dis- 
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senter, the idea of a goyemment giving free trade to all sorts 
of religious doctrine seemed to be startling and fearful to him. 
But when I told him what the rent (or the interest on the 
value) of my farm was, and what were its taxes, he wished 
that he was young that he might go to America himself; he 
really did not see how he should be able to live here much 
longer. He rented a farm of about fifly acres, and was a man . 
of about the same degree of intelligence and information that 
you would expect of the majority of those owning a similar | 
&rm with us. Except that he was somewhat stouter than^ 
most Yankees, he did not differ much in appearance or dress 
from many of our rather old-fashioned farmers. 

The tender-hearted wheelwright could hardly believe that 
we were really bom and brought up in America. He never 
thought any foreigners could learn to speak the language so 
well. He too was rather favourably struck with the idea of 
going to America, when we answered his inquiries with re- 
gard to mechanics' wages. He was very cautious, however, 
and cross-questioned us a long time about the cost of every 
thing there — the passage, the great heat of the climate, the 
price of beer ; and at length, touching his particular weak- 
ness, he desired to be told candidly how it would be if he 
should marry before he went. If he should get a wife, a real 
handsome one, would it be safe for him to take her there? 
{ He had heard a story— perhaps we knew whether it was true 
/ or not~--of a man who took a handsome wife out with him, 
/ and a black man, that was a great rich lord in our country, 
\ took a great liking to her, and offered the man ten thousand 
pounds for her, which he refused ; and so the great black lord 
went away very wroth and vexed. When he was gone, the 
woman upbraided her husband: **Thou fool, why didst thee 
not take it and let me go with him 1 I would have returned 
to thee to-morrow." Then the man followed after the black 
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'lord, and sold his wife t^ him for ten thousand pounds. But 
the next day she did not return, nor the next, neither the 
next ; and so the man -went to look for her ; and lo ! he found 
her all dressed up in silk and satin, 'lighting from a coach, and 
footmen waiting upon her. So he says to her, " Why didst 
jthee not return the next day?" ^^ Dost take meforafool^ 
\goodmanf^ quoth she, and stepped back into her fine coach 
ptnd drove off; and so he lost his handsome wife. 

Besides the kitchen, there were, on the lower floor of the 
inn, two or three small dining or tea rooms, a little office or 
accounting closet for the mistress, and a tap-room^ which is a 
small apartment for smoking and drinking. These are all 
plainly but neatly furnished. There is a lai^e parlour above 
stairs, somewhat elegantly furnished. The kitchen, tap-room, 
and office are low rooms, and over these is the parlour. The 
dining-rooms are higher, and over them are the bed-chambers. 
Thus the parlour is allowed a high ceiling, level with the eaves 
of the roof, and you enter it from a landing some steps lower 
. than the bed-chambers. The latter are carried up under the 
roof, with dormer windows, and are very pleasant rooms. It 
will be seen that all the travellers' rooms or apartments are 
thus made spacious at the expense of height in the others, 
and that yet there is a convenient arrangement and connec- 
tion of the whole. 

.'We had supper in a little back room, as neat as care and 

/scouring could make and keep it. The table was much such 

\ a one as Mrs. Marcombe, in Hanover, would have set for a 

^couple of tired White Mountain pedestrians, except the ab- 

Wice of any kind of cakes or pies. The ham had a peculiar 

taste, and was very good, C. says, the least unpleasant of 

any he was ever tempted to eat. It had been dried by 

hanging from the ceiling of the kitchen, instead of being 

regularly smoJmd, as is our practice. The mOk and butter 
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(which was not in the least salted) were very sweet and high- 
flavoured. 

In the evening we had a long talk with the old woman 
and her daughter. The latter was a handsome person with 
much such a good, beaming face as her mother, but with youth, 
and more refinement from education and intelligence. She 
also was a widow with two sweet, shy little girls. 

There are peculiarities in the speech of these women that 
would distinguish them anywhere from native Americans. 
Perhaps the novelty of them is pleasing, but it has seemed 
to us that the speech of most of the people above the lowest 
class of labourers that we have met, is more agreeable and 
better than we often hear at home. Perhaps the climate' 
may have effect in making the people more habitually ani- 
mated — ^the utterance more distinct and varied. Sentences 
are more generally finished with a rising inflection, syllables 
are more forcibly accented, and quite often, as with our land- 
lady, there is a rich musical tone in the conversational voice 
to which we are not yet so much accustomed, but that it 
compels us to listen deferentially. I wonder that beauty of 
speech is not more thought of as an accomplishment. It is 
surely capable of great cultivation, and should not be for- 
gotten in education. 

Except in the lower class, the choice of words seems 
often elegant, and we hear very few idiomatic phrases or 
provincialisms. Where we do notice them, in the class I am 
now speaking of, it would not seem an affectation of singular 
langu«^e in an educated person with us, but rather a fortunate 
command of ^^iforous Saxon words. We have never any 
difficulty Misunderstanding them, while we do sometimes 
have to reconstruct our sentences, and find substitutes for 
some of our words, before we are plainly understood. The 
" H" difficulty is an exception to all this, with nearly all the 
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people, except the most polished, that we have met. Is it 
not singular 1 Among the lowest classes, however, there are 
many words used that puzzle us; others are pronounced 
curiously, and many of our common words are used in new 
combinations. There is an old-fashioned, quaint set of words 
in common use that we only understand from having met 
with them in old books — ^in the Bible, for instance. The 
words Master and Mistress (instead of Mister and Misses, as 
we have got to pronounce them), and lad and tass^ are usual. 
''Here, ladT " Well, MaisterT I first heard in the Liver- 
pool market. I passed a man there, too, leading a dray- 
horse, with a heavy load, up one of the steep streets. ' He 
was encouraging him in this way : '^ Coom on, my lad ! 
Coom on, my good lad !" When he had reached the brow 
he stopped and went before the noble beast, who, with glisten- 
ing eyes, and ears playing beautifully, bowed his head to be 
patted, " Good lad! good lad! Well, tkee's done it!''* 

We had noticed yesterday in Liverpool that the omni- 
buses were decorated with branches of trees, ribbons, and 
flags ; the union-jack (British ensign) was hoisted in several- 
places, the children seemed to be enjoying a half-holiday in 
the afternoon, and once we saw them going together in an 
irregular procession, carrying a little one dressed with leaves 
and crowned with a gilt-paper cap, and singing together in 
shrill chotlis some verses, of which we only understood the 
frequent repetition of the words : " The twenty-ninth of 
May ! the twenty-ninth of May !" It occurred to C. to ask 
whether all this was intended to celebrate aay thing. '' Oh, 

* A gentleman, riding towards Chowbet, and seeing a boy in the road, 
shouted out to him, "My lad, am I half-way to Chowbet 1" Young 
Lancashire looked up at the querist, and said, " Hah con aw tell, tha* 
fw)', when I doonH know wheear ta' coom fra V — Lwerpool paper. 
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surely," our hostess said, " it was the twenty-ninth of May 
— King-Charles-and-the-Oak day." In her husband's time, 
they used always to keep it in good style, ornamenting their 
house all over with oak boughs, and all the stage-coaches and 
the horses used to be decked with oak boughs too. '' How 
beautifully," says C, aside, "do such pretty simple customs 
keep alive the remembrance of old historic facts !" " But 
why do they carry about the child .^" She did not recollect 
clearly, but she had the impression that King Charles was a 
baby when it occurred. She had forgotten exactly how it 
was, she said, "but it told all about it in the Bible." " In 
the Bible ! mother ; you mean in the History of England, do 
you not ?" said her daughter, smiling. " Was it ?" replied 
the old lady, " I never had time to read much in the large His- 
tory of England. Let me see — why, no ; now I am sure it 
was in the Bible. Don't you remember — what's his na.me 
— Zack — Zack — Zacheriah 1 yes, Zacheriah ; how he climbed 
up into an oak tree to see King Charles go by !" 

A large and most powerful class, including many even of 
the more conservative of the dissenters in England, are terri- 
bly afraid of a national system of education that shall be 
free from Church influence. The people had better be left to* 
grow up in ignorance, rather than that they should not be" 
instructed in theological dogmas. I have actually heard a 
refined and educated gentleman, occupying an influential po- 
sition, advocate the idea that all the education the common 
people needed was so much as would enable them to read 
their Bible, prayer-book, and catechism. Except for this, he 
woijtid never let them have a teacher, but would leave them 
to the parson. He would break up every dissenter's school 
— ^have no school in the land that was not a part of the 
Church, The godless system of education which was now 
favoured in high quarters (on the plan of our New-Engl?ind 

9 
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common schools !) he verily believed, if adopted, would bo 
a national sin that God would arise in his anger to punish. 

Our landlady had lived almost to old age under the shadow 
of the Church, in which the story of Zaccheus is every year 
read aloud, and in which a religious celebration of the resto- 
ration of King Charles is by law performed every 29th, of 
May. But a person of sound faculties, native-bom, could not 
' probably be found in New-England, whose godless education 
• would not have made impossible such a confusion of religious 
instruction as had been given her.* 

I am writing now in my bedroom. Though the ceiling is 
low, it is large and well furnished. There are large pitchers 
of water, foot-bath, and half-ardozen towels. The bed is very 
large, clean, and richly curtained. The landlady has sent me 
up a glass of her home-brewed beer, with a nightcap which I 
noticed she hung by the fire when I left the kitchen. The 
chambermaid has drawn down the bed-clothes, and says, 
" The bed has been well aired, sir." Good night. • 

* There is a service for the 29th of May in the Book of Common Prayer, 
which, by royal order (commencing " Victoria Begina. It is our Boyal 
Will and Pleasure," &e., and countersigned by Lord John Kussell on the 
2l8t of June, 1887), is to be performed in every church, college, and 
chapel in the United Kingdom every year. It is most blasphemously 
absurd and false in its historical alhisions and slavish moralizings. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE BREAK OF DAT. — ^A FULL HEA&T. FAMILIAR THINGS. — THE VILLAGE AT 

8CN&ISE. FLOWERS. — BIRDS. — DOG KENNELS. "THE SQUIRE " AND **THE 

HALL." — ROOKS. — ^VISIT TO A SMALL FARM. — THE COWS. — ^THE MILKING. — 
THE DAIRT-MAID8. — THE STABLES. — ^MANURE. — BONES. — ^PASTURE. — ^WHITE 

CLOVER. — Implements.— GART8.— THE English plough and harrow. 

^\st May, 

r' was very early this morning when I became gradually 
aware of the twittering of house-sparrows, and was soon 
after brought to more distinct consciousness of time and place 
by the long clear note of some other stranger bird. I stepped ' 
from bed and kneeled at a little, low, latticed window, cur- 
tained without by a woodbine. Parting the foliage with my 
hands, I looked out upon a cluster of low-thatched cottages, 
half overgrown with ivy ; a blooming hawthorn hedge, enclo- 
sing a field of heavy grass and clover glistening with dew ; a 
few haystacks ; another field beyond, spotted with sheep ; 
a group of trees ; and then some low hills, over which the 
dawn was kindling, with a faint blush, the quiet, smoky 
clouds in a grey sky. It may seem an uninteresting land- 
scape, but I gazed upon it with great emotion, so great that 
I wondered at it. Such a scene I had never looked upon be^ 
fore, and yet it was in all its parts as familiar to me as my 
native valley. Land of our poets ! Home of our fathers ! 
Dear old mother England ! It would be strange if I were 
not affected at meeting thee at last &ce to face.. 
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I dressed, and worked my way through the dark, crooked 
stairs to the kitchen, where, on the bright steel fender, I 
found my shoes dry and polished. I walked through the 
single short street of the hamlet. The houses were set closely 
together, with neat little gardens about them. They were of 
every age ; one I noticed marked with the date 1630 — ^about 
the time of the first settlement in Connecticut. It was of 
stone, narrow, with a steep roof covered with very small 
slates ; the windows much wider than high, and filled with 
little panes of glass set in strips of lead. Except in this and 
the materials of which it was built, it was not unlike some of 
the oldest houses that we yet see in our first Puritan villages, 
as Hadley and Wethersfield. 

A blackbird hopped before me, but did not whistle, and 
plenty of little birds were chirping on the walls and rose- 
bushes, but there was nothing like the singing we have at 
home of a spring moniing.* At the other end of the vil- 
lage was another inn — " The Blue Lion," I believe, and a tall 
hostler opening the stable doors was dressed just as I wanted 
to see him — jockey -cap, long striped waistcoat, breeches, and 
boots. 

As I returned I saw the farmer that had been at the inn 
the night before, and asked him to let me see his cows. He 
said they were coming down the lane, and if I went with him 
I should meet them. Passing a group of well-built, neat, 
low buildings, he said they were the squire's kennels. They 
were intended for greyhounds, but he had his pointers in 
them now. 

*< The squire's ! But where' s the squire's house ?" 

" Yon's the hall," pointing to a distant group of trees, 
above which a light smoke was rising straight up in the calm 

* An English friend, now in America, thinks I am wrong in this. 
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air, and a number of large black birds were rapidly rising 
and fiklling. '' Yon's the hall ; ye see the rooks." 
" The rooks ! Then those are rooks, are they ]" 
" Ay, be they — rooks — do ye not know what rooks be IP 
" Yes, but we don't have them in America." 
" No ! not have rooks ? They be main good in a pie, sir." 
We met the cows, of which there were about a dozen, 
driven by a boy towards the farm-house. Any one of them 
would have been considered remarkably fine in America. 
They were large and in good order ; with soft, sleek skin, and 
like every cow I have seen in England, look as if they had 
just been polished up for exhibition. He could tell nothing 
of their breed except of one, a handsome heifer, which he said 
came partly of Welsh stock. He took me across a field or 
two to look at a few cows of the squire's. They were finer 
than any of his, and seemed to be grade short-horns. 

The cows were driven into hovels, which he called ship- 
pens, and fastened at their mangers by a chain and ring 
sliding on an upright post (the latest fashion with us), eight 
of them in an apartment, standing back to back. Three or 
four of his daughters came out to milk — ^very good-looking, 
modest young women, dressed in long, loose, grey, homespun 
gowns. They had those high wooden tubs to milk in that 
we see in the old pictures of sentimental milkmaids. It 
seems _confl tai>t1|y, lika dreamjag to gao aoi mmy ^i thtPft 

The dairy-house and all the farm buildings were of brick, 
interworked with beams of wood and thatched. They were 
very small, the farm being only of fifty acres, and the 
hay and grain always kept in stacks. The arrangements for^ 
saving manure were poor — ^much the same as on any tolerably' 
good farm with us — a hollowed yard with a pool of liquid. on 
one side. He bought some. dung and bones in Liverpool, 

9* 
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but not much. He esteemed bones most highly, and said 
they did immense good hereabout. They made a sweeter, 
stronger, and more permanent pasture. Where he had ap- 
plied them twelve years ago, at the rate of a ton to an acre, 
he could see their effect yet. He took me into an adjoining 
field which, he said, was one of the best pastures in the village. 
It had been ploughed in narrow lands, and the ridges left 
high, when it was laid down. The sward was thicker, better 
bottomed, than any I ever saw in America. He sowed about 
a bushel of grass seeds to the acre, seeding down with oats. 
For cheese pasture, he valued white clover more than any 
fhing else, and had judged, from the taste of American 
cheese, that we did not have it. For meadows to be mowed 
for hay, he preferred sainfoin and ray-grass. He had lately 
underdrained some of his lowest land with good effect. His 
soil is mostly a stiff clay resting on a ledge of rocks. 

The farm-carts were cJumsy and heavy (for horses), with 
very large wheels with broad tires and huge hubs, as you 
have seen the English carts pictured. The plough was a very 
long, sharp, narrow one, calculated to plough about seven 
inches deep, and turn a slice ten inches wide, with a single 
pair of horses. The stilts, of iron, were long and low, and 
the beam, also of iron, very high, with a goose-neck curve. 
It is a very beautiful instrument, gracefnl and strong; but its 
appearance of lightness is deceptive, the whole being of iron ; 
and this, with its great length, though adding to its efficiency 
for nice, accurate work in perfectly smooth and clear, long 
fields, would entirely unfit it for most of our purposes. On 
the rocky, irregular, hill-side farms of New England, or the 
stump lands of the West, it would be perfectly useless ; but 
I should think it might be an; admirable plough for our New 
York wheat lands, or perhaps for the prairies after they had 
been once broken. 
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The harrow used on the farm was also of iron, frame and 
all, in three oblong sections, hinged together. These were 




I about all the tools I saw, and they were left in a slovenly 
* way, lying about the farm-yard and in the road. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

BBEAXFAST AT THE INN. — A TALE OF HIGH LIFE. — THR GARDEN OF THE INN. 
— ^AN OLD FARM-HOUSE. — TIMBER HOUSES. LABOURERS* COTTAGES. — ^WAT- 
TLES AND NOGGIN WALLS. — A " FERME ORNEB."— A LAWN PASTURE.— COP- 
FER-LE^YED BEECHES. — TAME BLACK CATTLE. — APPROACH TO CHESTER. 

IEETURNED to my room in the imi, and had written a 
page or two of this before any one was stirring. Then I 
heard the mistress waking the servants, and soon after *' John 
the boots" came to my door to call me, as I had requested 
him to. 

After with difficulty prevailing upon the landlady and her 

daughter to breakfast with us, we had a very sociable time 

with them over the tea and eggs which they had prepared for 

. us. They were interested to hear of the hard coal we burned 

* (anthracite) that made no smoke, and of wood fires, and of 

our peculiar breakfast dishes, griddle-cakes, and Indian bread. 

They told us of other members of their family — two or three 

in Australia — and of the clergy and gentry of the neighboyir- 

hood. They spoke kindly and respectfully of the vicar — " a 

; sporting man, sir, and fond of good living," the old lady 

I added, after mentioning his charity and benevolence. In 

speaking of the gentry, it was difficult for her to believe that 

we did not know the general history of all the families. We 

asked about a park we had passed. It was Park, and 

had a remarkable story to be told of it; but so constantly 
did she anticipate our knowledge, taking for granted that we 
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knew all that had occurred until within a short time, that it 
was long before we could at all understand the news about it. 
As you are probably equally ignorant, I will tell you the tale 
connectedly, as we finally got it. 

It had been the property of Sir T , who occupied the 

hall in it until his death, a year or two ago, aad had been in 
his family many hundred years. The estate included several 
villages — the whole of them, every house and shop, even the 
churches— and was valued at £800,000 ($4,000,000). On the 
death of Sir T., Sir W., his son, inherited his title and estate. 
But Sir W. was a sporting man, and had previously gambled 
himself in debt to Jews in Loudon £jOO,000. He came to 
the hall, however, and remained there some time, keeping 
two packs of hounds. He was a good landlord, and the 
family were beloved. Lady M. had established and main- 
tained a national (church) school ; and in the winter was in 
the habit of serving out a large quantity of soup every day 
to the poor of the estate. But at length the bailiffs came, and 
Sir W. went to France, and his family dispersed among their 
'relatives all over the kingdom. Lady M. last winter had 
been very ill, and nothing ailed her, the physicians said, but 
sorrow. 

And now they were going to sell it — they did not know 
how they could — ^but they showed us a considerable volume, 

I illustrated with maps and lithographs, of '^ plans and particii» 
lars" of the estate, on the first page of which, " Messrs. —— 
had the honour to announce that they had been instructed by 
the honourable proprietor, to sell at auction, on a certain six 
days, upwards of fifteen hundred acres of very fine rich land, 
let to an old and respectable tenantry, including the whole 

of the town of , together with several manors and 

manorial rights, which have been commuted at £500 per an- 
7r?/m." They showed us also another volume, containing in 
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one hundred and twelve quarto pages, desoiptions of the fur- 
niture, plate, library, paintings, wines, &;c., with many en- 
gravings — ^a strange exposure of noble housekeeping to our 
republican eyes. Seeing that we were much interested in 
this, the landlady offered to give it to us ; it was of no use 
to her, she said, and we were quite welcome to it. It was 
really of some value in several ways, and we offered to pay 
for it, but she would not sell it. 

Before we left, they showed us through the little garden 
of the inn ; it was beautifully kept, and every thing growing 
strongly. Then, afler buckling on our knapsacks, and bring- 
ing us another mug of home-brewed^ our kind entertainers 
took leave of us with as much good-feeling and cordiality as 
jif we were old friends, who had been making them a short 
visit, following us out into the street, with parting advice 
about the roads and the inns, and at last a warm shaking of 
hands. 

The country we walked over for a few miles after leaving 
the village, was similar to that we saw yesterday — flattish, 
with long, low undulations — ^the greater part in pasture, and 
that which was not, less highly cultivated than I had expected 
to find much land in England, the stock upon it almost 
altogether cows, and these always looking admirably well ; 
the fields universally divided by hedges, which, though they 
add much to the beauty of the landscape, when you are in a 
position to look over it, greatly interrupt the view, and al- 
ways are ill-trimmed, irregular, and apparently insecure. We 
met no one on the road, saw very few habitations, and only 
two men at work, ploughing, for several miles; then a 
cluster of cottages, an inn, and a large old timber-hotise. As 
I had been informed (very wrongly) that these were getting 
rare in England, and it was very peculiar and striking, I 
stopped ty sketch it. 
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Imagine a very large, old-fashioned New England fann- 
house with the weather-boarding stripped off and all the tim- 
ber exposed. Fill up the intervals with brick, and plaster 
them over even with the outer surface of the beams ; then 
whitewash this plastered surface and blacken the timber, and 
you have the walls of the house. A New England house, 
however, would have three times as many windows. The 




roof is mostly of very small old slates, set with mortar, and 
capped (ridged) with thick quarried stones. It is repaired 
with large new slates in several places, and an addition that 
has been made since the main part was erected, which is 
entirely of brick in the walls, with no timber, is heavily 
thatched with straw, as are also all the out-bmldings. 

The rear of the farm-house probably contains the dairy, 
and is covered with thatch to secure a more equable temper- 
ature. 

All the other buildings in the hamlet were similarly 
built — timber and whitewashed walls, and thatch roofs. 
While I was sketching, the farmer, a great stout old man, and 
the first we have seen in top-boots, came out and tntered into 
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conversation with us. He was much amused that I should 

I think his house worth sketching, and told us it had been long 

(rented) in his family. He had no idea how old it was. He 

i described the cottages, which were certainly very pretty jto 

I look at, as exceedingly uncomfortable and unhealthy — the 

I, floors, which were of clay, being generally lower than the 

road and the surrounding land, and often wet, and always 

damp, while the roofs and walls were old and leaky, and full 

of vermin. The walls of these cottages were all made by 

interlacing twigs (called wattles) between the timbers, and 

then plashing these with mud {noggin), inside and ou% one 

layer over another as they dried, until it was as thick as was 

desired ; then the surface was made smooth with a trowel and 

whitewashed. 

A few miles further on we came to a large, park-like pas- 
ture, bounded by a neatly trimmed hedge, and entered by a 
simple gate, from which a private road ran curving among a 
few clumps of trees to a mansion about a furlong distant. 
We entered, and rested ourselves awhile at the foot of -some 
' lfl,rge oaks. The house was nearly hidden among trees, and 
these, seal across the clear grass land, were the finest groups 
of foliage we had ever seen. A peculiar character was given 
it by one or two copper-leaved beeches — ^large, tall trees^ 
thickly branched from the very surface of the ground. (These 
trees, which are frequently used with great good efiect in 
landscape gardening jnJEnfiland^ a re rare in America, though 
they may be had at the nurseries. There are two^sorts, one 
much less red than the other.) The cattle in this pasture- 
lawn were small and black, brisk and wild-looking, but so 
tame in reality, that as we lay under the tree, they came up 
and licked our hands like dogs. The whole picture com- 
pletely realized Willis's beautiful ideal, '' The Cottage Insot^ 
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The country hence to Chester was more elevated and 
broken, and the walk delightful. We saw many beautiful 
things, but h^ve seen so many more interesting ones since, 
that I can hardly remember them. The road, too, was more 
travelled. We niet a stage-coach, with no inside passengers, 
and the top overloaded, and a handsome carriage and four, 
the near wheeler and leader ridden by postilions in bright 
livery, and within, an old gentleman under a velvet cap, and 
young lady under a blue silken calash. The fields, too, were 
more tilled; and one of fifty acres, which was ridged for 
some root crop, was the most thoroughly cultivated piece of 
merely farming ground I ever saw. There were several wom- 
en at work in the back part of it. I could not makd out 
what they were doing. 

About the middle of the forenoon, we came to the top of 
a higher hill than we had before crossed, from which we 
looked down upon a beautiful rich valley, bounded on the 
side opposite us by blue billowy hills. In the midst of it 
was the smoke and chimneys and steeples of a town. One 
square, heavy brown tower was conspicuous over the rei^ 
and we recognised by it the first c athedral w fijuad^seen. \ 

As we approached the town, the road became a crooked 
paved street, lined with curious small antique houses, between 
which we passed, stopping often to admire some singular 
gable, or porch, or grotesque carving, until it was spanned by 
a handsome brown stone arch, not the viaduct of a railroad, 
as at first seemed likely, nor an arch of triumph, of the pic- 
Jtures of which it reminded us, but one of the four gateways 
pf the city. Passing under it, we found on the inner side a 
flight of broad stone stairs leading on to the wall, which we 
ascended. At the top, on the inside of the wall, was a printer's 
shop, in which guide-books were ofiered for sale. Entering this 
we were i^eceived by an intelligent and obliging young man 

It 
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who left the press to give us chairs, and with whom we had an 
interesting conversation about the town and about his trade. 
Printers' wages, if I recollect rightly, were about one quarter 
more in New York than in Chester. After purchasing a 
guide-book and a few prints of him, we accepted his invita- 
tion to leave our knapsacks in his shop, and take a walk on 
the walls before entering the town. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

CHESTER WITHOUT. — A WALK ON THE "WALLS. — ^AITTIQUITIES. — STaiKINQ 
CONTRASTS. 

Chester, June 2d. 
Tl/TY J^Quma L-Js behindhand several days^ what little time 
■^^ I have had to write being occupied in finishing my last 
- letter. Meantime, I have seen so much, that if I had a week 
of leisure I should despair of giving you a good idea of this 
strange place. But that you may understand a little how 
greatly we are interested, I will mention some of the objects 
that we have seen, and are seeing. Use your imagination to 
the utmost to fill up the hints, rather than descriptions, of 
these that I shall give you. You need not fear that when 
you come here the reality will disappoint you, or fail to as- 
tonish you with its novelty, its quaintness, and the strange 
mingling of venerable associations with its modern art and 
civilization. 

We were about to leave the printer's for a walk on the 
wall. I will not detain myself with a detailed account of our 
proceedings, but imagine that you are with me, while 1 point 
out to you a few of the note-worthy objects. 

We are on the top of the wall, a few feet from the side of 
the archway through which we entered the town. Look down 
now on the outside. The road, just before it enters the gate, 
crosses, by a bridge, a deep ravine. In it, some seventy feet 
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below US, you see the dark water, perhaps of old the /owe, 
but now a modern commercial canal. A long, narrow boat, 
much narrower than our canal-boats, laden with coals, is com- 
ing from under the bridge ; a woman is steering it, and on 
the cabin, in large, red letters, you see her name, " Margaret 
Francis^'* and the name of the boat, the " Telegraph,^^ That 
J arch was turned by a man now living, but that course of stones 
— the dark ones between the ivy and the abutment— ^wasj^ 
by a Rom^ JnaSQfl»JSEh6IL JB . omft - yg o mi o treBa of the -wefM^ 
""Walk on. The wall is five feet wide on the top, with 
a parapet of stone on the outside, and an iron rail within. 
Don't fear, though it is so far and deep to the canal, and the 
stone looks so time-worn and crumbling ; it is firm with true 
Roman oement, the blood of brave men. Here it is strength- 
ened by a heavy tower, now somewhat dilapidated. Look 
up, and you see upon it a rude carving of a phoenix ; under it 
an old tablet, with these words : — 

I '^ ON THIS TOWER STOOD CHARLES THE FIRST, AND SAW HIS ARMY DEFEATED." 

Within the tower is the stall of a newsman. Buy the 
London Times, which has come some hundred miles since 
I morning, with the information that yesterday the honourable 
^ president of a Peace Society was shot in a duel. (A fact.) 
Pass on. On one side of us are tall chimneys, through 
which, from fierce forge fires, ascend black smoke and incense 
of bitumen to the glory of mammon. Close on the other 
side stands a venerable cathedral, built by pious labour of de- 
vout men to the laud and service of their God. We look into 
the burying-ground, and on the old gravestones observe many 
\ familiar names of New England neighbours. 

Narrow brick houses are built close up to the wall again, 
and now on both sides ; the wall, which you can stride across, 
being their only street or way of access. Here, again, it 
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crosses another broad road, and we are over another entrance 
to the city — the " new gate ;" it is not quite a century old. 
We look from it into the market-place. Narrow, steep-ga- 
bled houses, with their second story frowning threateningly 
over the sidewalks, surround it. But the market-building is 
modem. See ! the sparrow lighting on the iron roof burns 
her feet and flies hastily over to the heavy, old, brown thatch, 
where the little dormers stick out so clumsily cosy. 

Odd-looking vehicles and oddly-dressed people are pass- 
ing in the street below us : a woman with a jacket, driving 
two stout horses in one of those heavy farm-carts ; an omni- 
bus, very broad, and carrying passengers on the top as well 
as inside, with the sign of " The Green Dragon ;" the driver, 
smartly-dressed, tips his whip with a knowing nod to a pretty 
Welsh girl who is carrying a tub upon her head. There are 
lots of such damsels here, neat as possible, with dark eyes and 
glossy hair, half covered by white caps, and fine, plump forms, 
in short striped petticoats and hob-nailed shoes. There goes 
one, straight as a gun-barrel, with a greisit jar of milk upon 
her head. And here is a little donkey, with cans of milk' 
slung on each side of him, and behind them, so you cannot 
see why he does not slip oflT over his tail, is a great brute, 
with two legs in knee-breeches and blue stockings, bent up 
so as to be clear of the ground, striking him with a stout stick 
across his long, expressive ears. A sooty-faced boy, with a 
Kilmarnock bonnet on his head, carrying two pewter mugs, 
coming towards us, jumps suddenly one side, and, ha ! out 
from under us, at a rattling pace, comes a beautiful sorrel 
mare, with a handsome, tall, slightly-made young man in 
^ undress military uniform; close behind, and not badly 
mounted either, follow two others — one also in uniform, 
with a scarlet cap and a bright bugle swinging at his side ; 
thp other a groom in livery, neat as a pin ; odd again, to 

10* 
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American eyes, those leather breeches and bright top-boots. 

.Who was it ? Colonel Lord Grosvenbr, going to review the 

/yeomanry. We shall see them the other side of the city. 

' f His grandfather built this gate and presented it to the corpo- 

, ration ; you may see his arms on tl\e key-stone. But now 

go on. 

On the left, you see an old church tower, and under it 

the ragged outline and darker coloured stone of still older 

masonry. A swallow has just found a cranny big enough 

to build her nest in, that Father Time has been chiselling 

;• at now for eight hundred years. Eight hundred % Yes ; it 

I / was rebuilt then. You can see some of the older ^ original 

wall at the other end — ^no, not that round Saxon arch, but 

beyond the trees — a low wall with a heavy clothing of ivy. 

The steamboat is just coming out from behind it now. In 

I the year 973, King Edgar landed at this church from a boat, 

' in which he had been rowed by eight kings, whom he had 

conquered. An ugly, smoky old tub is that steamboat ; it 

would hardly be thought fit for the conveyance of criminals 

to prison in America. But doubtless it is a faster and 

more commodious craft than King Edgar's eight-king power 

packet. 

We cross another gateway, and pass a big mill. The 
dam was built, I don't know when. The Puritans, they say, 
tried to destroy it, for its bad name, perhaps, but could not, 
because, like a duck, it kept under a high flood of water until 
the Cavaliers, making a rush to save it, spiked their guns. 

Our path turns suddenly, and runs along the face of a 
stone wall, supported by brackets high above the water of 
the river, but some distance below the parapets — parapets of 
a castle. Soon we pass a red-coated sentry, and now you 
see a tower that looks older thaa the rest. The battle-axes 
of William the Conqueror once clanged where that fellow is 
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lounging with a cigar. Beyond, on the esplanade, were wont 
to assemble the formidable feudal armies of the Earls of 
Chester, whose title is now borne by the German Prince Al- 
bert's eldest son. Quite a dkierent appearance they must 
have made from this regiment of Irishmen in red-cloth coats 
and leather helmets. 

Stop a moment to look at the old bridge — step back to 
the angle — there you see it — ^half-a-dozen arches of different ' 
forms and shades of colour, not particularly handsome, but '. 
worth noticing. The blackest of the arches was turned half a ^ 
century before Jamestown was founded — that is, it was thenV 
rebuilt The old bridge, from which the stones for it were j) 
taken, was built by Queen Ethefleda. Who was she 1 I an*^ 
sure I don't know — some one who reigned here a thousand 
years ago, I believe, though I never heard any thing else of 
her. You'll be shown her great-grandmother's cradle some- 
where about town very likely. 

Just above is another bridge. What a fine arch ! Yes ; 
the longest in the world, it is said. That was not built by. a 
queen, but a little girl was the first to cross it, who afterwards 
developed wj? into "her most gracious Majesty, Victoria, 
whom God long preserve," as the loyal guide-book has it 

" . . . ." Poor fellow ! he is very lame, isn't he !" 

" Oh, he is begging ; probably an impostor. Don't encour- 
age him." 

" He only asks a penny to keep him from starving ; his 
son has not been able to get any work lately, or he would not 
let him beg." 

" Let him go to America ; there's enough work for him if | 
he really wants it ; its what they all say. Give him a* 
ha'penny then, and be rid of him. Now, look over there, 
between the trees, and see the entrance to the Marquis of 
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Westminster's park." — A great, fresh pile of bombastic 
towers and battlements to shelter a gate and protect the 
woman who opens it from — rain and frost. It is but re- 
, cently finished, and costs, says the printer, £10,000. 

What says the beggar 1 Free trade and the Irish have 
cut down wages, since he used to work on the farms, from 
five shillings to eighteen pence. I don't believe it. 

He reasserts it, though. He has stood himself at Chester 
Cross on the market day, and refused to work for four and 
sixpence, and all the beer he could drink. It may be true — 
the printer tells us ; in the old Bonaparte years, in harvest 
time, it was not unlikely to have been so. With wheat 
at a guinea a bushel, the farmers did not have the worst of 
it even then. Those were good times for farmers. Soldiers 
can't reap, but they must eat. The government borrowed 
money to pay the farmers for supporting the war, and now 
the farmers are paying the debt. 

" Give me something to buy a little bread, good sirs," 

repeats the old man ; " I can't work, and my son 

These dirty Irish and this cussed free trade " 

Hark ! horns and kettle-drums ! Come on. It is the 

band of the yeomanry ; we shall see ,them directly 

There ! Five squadrons of mounted men trotting over a 
broad green meadow below us. Well mounted they seem 
to be, and well seated too. Ay ; fox hunting will make 
good cavalry. Doubtless many of those fellows have been 
after the hounds. 

Possibly. But never one of them charged a buffalo herd, 
I'll be bound. 

This green plain — a sort of public lawn in front of the 
town — is about twice as large ,as Boston Common, and is 
called " The Roodec." It is free from trees, nothing but a 
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handsome meadow, and a race-course runs round it. On this 
course, by the way, the greatest number of horses ever en- 
gaged in a single match have been run. In 1848, the entries 
were one hundred and fiA;y-six, of which one hundred and six 
accepted. 

Right below us, on the meadow, there is pitched a mar- 
quie. It belongs to a cricket club. I want you to notice ■ 
the beautiful green sward of their playing ground. It i$ 
shaven so clean and close. You see men are sweeping \% 
with hair-brooms. 

Here again, in this garden on the other side of the wall, 
there used to be a nunnery. There is the entrance to a sub- 
terranean passage, by which, if you could keep a candle burn- 
ing, you might pass under the city back to the cathedral. 

.... Are you tired of ruins 1 Here is one more that 
may rouse your "Puritan blood: a heavy tower built into 
the wall, connected with a larger one at some distance ouU^ 
side. How old they look ! No paintings and no descriptions 
had eYer..CQiix§yed to me the effect of age upon the stone it- 
self of these very old structures. How venerable! how 
stern ! how silent — yet telling what long stories ! We will 
not ask for the oldest of them, but — you see there, where 
the battlements are broken down in one pjace — that breach ^^ 
was made by a ball thrown from the hill yonder ; and the } 
cannon that sent it was aimed by Oliver Cromwell. 

How beautiful, how indescribably beautiful, are those thick 
masses of dark, glossy, green ivy, falling over the blackened 
old ramparts, like the curls of a child asleep on its grand- 
father's shoulder! — Whew! dont let the sparks get in your 
eye ! They have pierced the wall right under us, and here 
goes an express train fifty miles an hour, from Ireland to . 
London by way of Holyhead, with dispatches for her Ma- - 
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i j^ty (by way of Lord Palmerston's head). The Roman 
J masonry that resisted the Roundhead batteries, has yielded 
j to the engines of peace. 

But, as we move on, even higher marks of civilization are 
pointed out to us. Here, close to the wall, and in the shadow 
of the old tower, is a public bath and wash-house. A little 
back is a hospital for the poor, and near it a house of correc- 
tion. Across the valley is a gloomy-looking workhouse, 
and in another direction a much more cheering institution, 
beautifully placed on a hill, among fine, dark, evergreen 
trees, through which you can see the bright sunshine and 
smile of God falling upon it. It is the Traini ng Co llege — a 
normal school, for preparing teachers for the church schools 
of the diocese. And here, on the left, as we approach the 
north gate again, is an old charity school-house, the Blue-coat 
Hospital. The-boya^at playjtxe all yomig-George3^*8^*"*g" 
tonS) dressed in long-skirted blue coats, and breeches, and 
stockings. 

.... So here we are, back at the good-natured printer's 
/office, having been a circuit of three miles on the walls of the 
city. Its population is twenty-five thousand (mostly within), 
i If you have observed that nearly all the houses are low, you 
^.:will not suppose that much room is taken up by streets and 
unoccupied grounds, where that number is accommodated in 
such limited space, and you will be ready to explore the in- 
terior with great curiosity. Ifyour taste for the quaint and 
picturesque is at all like mine, yoirwltrb¥m'nb"c[angef of dis- 
appointment. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

CHE8TEK WITHIN. — FECOLIARITISS OF BUILDING. — THK ROWS. — A SEA-CAP- 
TAIN. — EOKANCINO. — ^AN OLD INN. OLD ENGLISH TOWN HOUSES. — ^TUCBER 

HOUSES.— CLAIHIN6 AN INHERITANCE. — A COOK SHOP.— ONE OF THE AL- 
LETS. — BREAKING INTO THE CATHEDRAL. EXPULSION. — THE CURFEW. 

rnilE four gates of the city are opposite, and about equally 
-L distant from each other. Four streets run from them, 
meeting in the centre and dividing it into four quarters. 
These principal streets are from one to three rods wide, and 
besides them there are only a few narrow alleys, in which 
carts can pass. But the whole city is honeycombed with 
by-ways, varying from two to five feet in width ; sometimes 
open above, and sometimes built over.; crooked and intri- 
cate, and if he cares where they lead him to, most puzzling 
to a stranger. Besides these courts, alleys, and foot-paths, 
there is another highway peculiarity in Chester, which it will 
be difficult to describe. 

Imagine you have entered the gate with us after the walk 
about the wall. The second story of most the old houses is 
thrown forward, as you have seen it in the " old settler's" 
houses at home. Sometimes it projects several feet, and is 
supported by posts in the sidew^alk. Soon this becomes a 
frequent, and then a continuous arrangement ; the posts are 
generally of stone, forming an arcade, and you walk behind 
them in the shade. ^ S6metimes,lnstead of posts, a solid wall 
supports the upper house. You observe, as would be likely 
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in an old city, that the surface is irregular ; we are ascending 
a slight elevation. Notwithstanding the old structure over- 
head, and the well- worn, thick, old flagging under foot, we 
notice the shop fronts are finished with plate-glass, and all the 
brilliancy of the most modem commercial art and taste. 
Turning, to make the contrast more striking, by looking at 
the little windows and rude carvings of the houses opposite, 
we see a bannister or hand-rail separates the sidewalk from 
the carriage-way, and are astonished, in stepping out to it, to 
^find the street is some ten feet below us. We are evidently 
I in the second story of the houses. Finding steps leading 
ildown, we descend into the streets and discover another tier 
\of shops, on the roofs of which we have been walking. 

Going on, we shortly come to where the streets meet in 
the centre of the town. Passing over the ground where the 
CT089^ and the pillory, and other institutions of religion, and 
justice, and merry-making formerly stood, we ascend steps, 
and are again in one of those singular walks called by the 
inhabitants the Row^ There are no more stylish shop fronts, 
but dark doorways and old windows again, and on almost 
every door-post little black and red checkers, which hiero- 
glyphics, if you are not sufficiently versed in Falstaffian lore 
to understand, you can find rendered in plain black and white 
queen's English (or people's English by our law), under some 
woman's name, painted on the beam overhead — " Licensed to 
sell beer," &c. Generally there will be an additional sign, 
naming the inn or tavern, always in letters and almost never 
in portraiture. I remember " The Crown and Castle," " The 
Crown and Anchor," "The Castle and Falcon," "The King's 
Head," "The Black Bear," "The Blue Boar," "The Pied 
Bull," "The Green Dragon," "The White Lion," "The Sun 
and Apple Tree," "The Colliers' Arms," "The Arms of 
Man," "The Malt Shovel," etc., etc. 
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Instead of columns and a hand-rail, or a dead-wall on the 
street side of the row, it is now and then contracted by a 
room, which is sometimes occupied by a shop, and sometimes 
seems to be used as a vestibule and staircase to apartments 
overhead, for we see a brass plate with the resident's name, 
and a bell-pull, to the door. 

On the inner side are frequent entrances to the narrow 
passages that I mentioned, which may be long substitutes for 
streets, communicating, after a deal of turning and splitting 
into branches, with some distant alley or churchyard, or 
other main street, with the front doors of wealthy citizens' 
houses opening upon them ; or they may be merely alleys 
between two tenements leading to a common yard in the 
rear ; or again, if you turn into one, it may turn out to be a 
private hall, and afber one or two short turns end in a kitchen. 
Never mind — don't retreat ; put on a bold face, take a seat 
by the fire as if you were at home, and call for a mug of 
beer. Ten to one it will be all right. Every other house- 
keeper, at least, is a licensed taverner. 

We had great sport the first hour or two we were in town 
hunting for lodgings. We were disposed to sleep under the 
very oldest English architecture in which we could be com- 
fortably accommodated. Many of the places at which we 
applied were merely houses of refreshment, and had no spare 
bedrooms. In one of these, " The Boot Inn," we found an 
old sea-captain, who, some twenty years ago, had traded to 
New York, and enjoyed talking and making inquiries about 
persons he had met and places he had visited. Fortunately 
we knew some of them, and so were constrained to sit down 
to some bread and cheese and beer, and listen to some tough 
yams of Yellow Jack and Barbary pirates. At one end of 
the kitchen was a table with benches on three sides of it, and 
a great ann-chair on the other. Over the chair hung a union 
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jack, and before it on the table was a strongly-bound book, 
which proved to be "The Record of the Boot Inn Birthday 
Club.^' The bond entered into by each member on entering 
this association was, that he should treat the club to plenty 
of good malt liquor on his every future birthday. There was 
a constitution and many by-laws, the penalty for breaking 
which was always to be paid in " beer for the club." 

At other inns we would be shown, by delightfully steep, 
narrow, crooked, and every way possible inconvenient stair- 
ways, up through low, dark spaces of inclined plane, into 
long, steep-roofed, pigeon-house-like rooms, having an air as 
gloomy and mysterious as it was hot and close. Then, upon 
our declining to avail ourselves of such romantic and typhous 
accommodations, instead of being reconducted down by the 
tortuous path of our ascent, we would be shown, through a 
back door in the third story, out upon a passage that seemed 
to be also used as a public street (footway), doors opening 
from it which were evidently entrances to residences in the 
rear. 

Finally we were suited ; and now I am writing on an old 
oak table, with spiral legs, totting in an old oak chair, with an 
Elizabethan carved back, my feet on an old oak floor (rather 
wavy), stout old oak beams over my head, and low walls of 
old oak wainscot all around me. Besting on an old oak bendi 
by the window, is a young man with a broad-brimmed felt 
hat slouched half over his face. Across the street, so near 
:W6 might jump into it if we were attacked from the rear, 
is a house with the most grotesquely-carved and acutely- 
pointed gable possible to be believed real, and not a paste- 
board scene, with the date "1539" cut in awkward figures 
over the cockloft window, high in the apex. For fifle^i min- 
utes there has been a regular "c/tnir, cHnk" deadening all 
other aoundfl but the dash of sabres against q>um, and distant 
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bugle^salls, as a body of horsemen are passing in compact 
columns through the narrow street, from the castle, out by 
the north gate, towards Eowton Moor. 

To be sure, it is a California and not a Cavalier sombrera > 
that shades my friend, and the men of war outside are but / 
mild militiamen, carrying percussion-lock carbines indeed,! 
but who have fought for nothing so valiantly as for the com 
laws. But when shall I again get as near as this to Prince 
Charlie and the Ironsides ? and shall I not make the most of ', 
it ? At least, there is no prompter's bell, no carpenters in / 
their shirt-sleeves rushing in and sliding off the scenery. Thati 
1^,?R QY^XJtha. jeay. is-4!R«B'$ I ean se»4he sh» shine i&t^ th<^ 
fi^mSi.- Affay, theil».with.J.Qiir-185QJ I will drink only ol* 
wine— or better — What ho I a cup of sack! Shall I not take 
it easy in mine inn ? 

The house is full of most unexplainable passages and un- 
accountable recesses, of great low rooms and little high 
rooms, with ceilings in various angles to the walls, and the 
f floor of every one at a different elevation from every other, 
so that from the same landing you step up into one and down 
into another, and so on. Back of a little kitchen and big 
pantry, down stairs, we have another parlour. In it is a grand 
old dumney, and opposite the fireplacer a window, the only 
one in the room. It is but three feet high, but, except the 
room occupied by a glass htiffet in one comer and a tumed-up 
round-table in the other, reaches from wall to wall. To look 
out of it, you step on to a raised platform, about three feet 
broad, in front of it, and on this is an old, long, high-backed 
settee, I must confess that it is not the less pleasant in th# 
evening for an unantiqiie gas-light. 

\ As I lay in bed last night, I counted against the moon 
^venty-Kive panes of glass in the single window of our sleep- 
ing i^rtment. The largest of them was fi>ur by three, and 
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the smallest three by. one inches. They aie set in lead 
sashes, and the outer frame is of iron, opening horizontally 
on hinges. 

There are none but timber houses all about us ; the walls 
white or yellow, and the timbers black. The roofs are often 
as steep as forty -five degrees with the horizon, and the gables 
always front on the street. If the house is large there 
will be several gables, and each successive story juts out, 




overhanging the feoe of that below. There is no finical verge- 
board, or flimsy *' drapery" in the gable, but the outermost 
rafter (a stout beam that you cannot expect to see warped 
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off or blown away) is boldly projected, and your attention 
perhaps invited to it by ornamental carving. Porches, bow- 
windows, dormers, galleries (in the rows), and all the promi- 
nent features of the building are generally more or less rudely 
carved. One house near us is completely covered with 
4^res. C. says they represent Bible scenes. There is one 
compartment which he supposes a tableau of the sacrifice of 
Isaac, Abraham being represented, according to his exegesis, 
by a bearded figure dressed in long flapped waistcoat and 
knee-breeches. 

Another house has these words cut in the principal hori- 
zontal beam : GocTs Providence is mine Inheritance — 1652. 
It is said the family residing in it was the only one in the city 
that entirely escaped the great plague of that year. 

You may imagine how intensely interesting all this is. \ 
We cannot keep still, but run about with a real boyish . 
excitement. We feel indeed like children that have come 
back to visit the^ paternal house, and who are rummaging 
about in l£e garret among tKeir" father's playthings, ever and 
anon shouting, " See what I've found ! see what I've found !" 
If we had been brought here blindfolded from America, and 
were now, after two days' visit, sent back again, we should 
feel well repaid for the long sea-passage. If we were to stay 
here a month, we should scarcely enjoy less than we now do, 
rambling about ^mong these relics of our old England.* 

* Some months later than this we were at a supper party, after some 
old English ballads and songs had been sung, when one of the oompany 
apologized for it, saying, ** We forget our American friends. It is selfish 
in us to sing only these national songs in which we are peculiarly interested. 
Have you nothing American, now?" " Excuse me, sir," I replied, ^* those 
are onr national songs as much as yours. You forget that we are also 
countrymen of Will ShukspeaVeTan^'Ebbm^ood, and Bichard the Lion- 
hearted. Our mothers danced with your fathers under that same *gTeen-t 
wood,' and around the < May-pole.* Our fathers fought for their right iii 

n* 
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Going into a cook-shop for supper, the first afternoon we 
were in Chester, we were shown through three apartments 
into a kitchen, and from that into a long, narrow, irregularly- 
shaped room, with one little window high above our heads, 
and twenty-seven old wood engravings in frames about the 
walls. We had a very tolerable supper given us, and were 
served by a six-foot-high Welsh girl that could understand but 
little of our English. When we were ready to leave, a back 
door was opened, and we were told that the first opening to 
the left would bring us to the street. We found ourselves in 
one of the narrow covered ways, and instead of turning off 
to the street as directed, kept on in it to go where it should 
happen to lead. Soncietimes wide, sometimes narrow, run- 
ning first, as it appeared, between a man's kitchen and his 
dining-room ; then into a dust-yard ; then suddenly narrowed, 
and turned one side by a stable ; then opening into a yard, 
across which a woman over a wash-tub was scolding her hus- 
band, sitting with a bfiby and smoking at a window ; then 
through a blacksmith's shop into a long, dark, crooked, 
passage, like the gallery of a mine, at the other end of which 
we found ourselves on a paved street not &r from the 
cathedral. 

We entered the burying-ground, and seeing tnat a small 
door, that is cut in the large door of the cathedral, was ajar, 
pushed it open and went in. It was dark, silent, and chill. 
We felt strangely as we groped our way over the unobstruct- 
ed stone floor, and could make nothing of it until our eyes, 

this land against Tark, Frenchman, Spaniard, and Pretender. We liave 
aa mnoh pride ii 0^^ 3RiBg^*"^i g9P*^^*"**"i as any of yon. We elaim the 
right to make ourselves <U homejin that ground with you. Tou must not 
^e§|jis.6l ^traryjers." *^"Tou are right ; you are welcome. Give us your 
hand. The old blood will tell I" And the whole table rose with a hurrah, 
shaking our hands with a warmth that only patriotic pridjtJrill fltiwifte 
among Eng^paen. 
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becoming adapted to the dimness, we discovered gilded organ- 
pipes, and were going towards them, when a small door in 
front of us was opened, aqd a man came out, saying impa- 
tiently, "Who are you? what do you want? Take off 
your hats." 

" We are strangers, looking at the cathedral." 

" Can't see it, now ; can't see it, now. Service every day 
at four and ten o'clock." 

As we were going out, a great bell began to toll. " What 
is that, sir?" said I. 

"What?" 

" That bell tolling— what is it for 1" 

" Why, that's the cuffew," and he closed and bolted the 
door, while we stood still without ;' and as the long waving 

boom of thft ViaII^ pj}]jgfij^ t,hrnngh ua^ Inok^ w rmdAringl yLAt^fteh 

othftr, as i£ Amfirii»..and ,thfi- niaetfisnth. ceoturx wer^Lft^feding 
dream, slo wly^ repeating, " The curfew ; the curfew. 'J^ 
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CHAPTER XV. 

OHJSTBB MABKKT. — THE TOWN COMMON. — ^BACE-OOUItSS. — THB TEOMANBt 
OAYALET, AND THE MILITIA OF ENGLAND. — FUBLIO WASH-HOUSE. — ^" MB. 
CHAIRMAN.'' 

nriHE day after we came to Chester was market-day, and 
-*- the streets were busy at an early hour with people com- 
mg in from the country to sell produce or purchase the sup- 
plies for their families for the coming week. The quantity 

!of butter exposed for sale was very large, and the quality 
excellent. The fish-market also was finely supplied. The 

^dealing in both these articles was mostly done by women.* 

After walking througli the market we went to the Roodee, 
and there saw the yeomanry reviewed. They wore a snug 
blue uniform, were armed with sabres, carbines, and pistols, 
and were rather better mounted and drilled than any of our 
mounted militia that I have seen. The active commander 
seemed to be a regular martinet. If the lines got much out 
of dress while on the trot, he would dash up, shaking his fist, 
and loudly cursing the squadron at fault. I noticed, also, 
that when pleased he sometimes addressed them in the ranks 

* We noted the following as the common prices : — 
Batchers^ meat, 10 to 14 cents per lb. 
Best fresh bntter in balls of li lbs., 85 cents. 
Salmon, fresh from the Dee, 85 cents per lb. 
Turbot, 85 cents per lb. 
Soles and other fish, 16 oents per lb. 
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as '^ gentlemen." He was probably some old army officer, 
engaged to drill them. 

A young man in the dress of an officer, but dismounted, 
said, in answer to our inquiries, that their number was 800, 
in live companies. Most of them were farmers, every farmer \ 
of a certain age in the county (as we understood him) being f 
obliged to serve three years, but allowed to send a substi- i 
tute if he chooses, and sometimes is represented by his servant^ 
They are out but once a year for training, and then for eighty 
days, and while engaged receive 75 cents a day. They can I 
not be ordered out oi the country, and are never called into J 
any active service, except to quell riots. 

I frequently asked afterwards for more information about 
the yeomanry, but never of a person that seemed to know 
much about them. A man in the ranks of the Denbighshire 
yeomanry told us the service was optional. In some counties 
there is no such body, and the organization, laws, and cus- 
toms of it seemi to vary in the different regiments. There is 
a regular foot-militia organization throughout England (the 
" train bands "), but none of them, I believe, have been para- 
ded for many years. 

According to a parliamentary return of 1838, there were 
then of the mounted yeomanry, 251 troops and 13,594 pr^ 
vates ; the annual expense of maintaining them was $525,000. 
The enrolled militia of England in 1838 numbered 200,000 
men. The officers of these forces, when in service, nvnk with 
those of the army of the same grade. A part of the uniform 
and mountings of the yeomanry are paid for by the govern- 
ment, and some small daily compensation is allowed the pri- 
vates when in service. A drill-sergeant and a trumpeter is 
also permanently attached to each troop, with a salary fh>m 
the state. 

Napisr mentions that the greater part of the 16,000 Brit- 
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ish troops who gained the battle of Talavera were men drafted 
from the militia at home, and that they had but very recently 
joined the army in Spain. 

Coming up from the Boodee, we Tinted the castle. It is 
of no importance in a mUitary way, except as a depot. There 
are 30,000 stand of arms, and a large quantity of gunpowder 
stored in it. It is garrisoned by an Irish regiment at present, 
which, as well as the yeomanry, has a very good band of 
music, by which the town benefits. 

We afterwards visited the public baths and wash-house. 
In its basement there are twenty square tubs, each with hot 
and cold water cocks, wash-board, and pounder, a drying- 
doset heated by steam to 212^ F., <Szc. In the first story are 
the usual private baths, and a swimming tank or public bath, 
having a constant influx of fresh water by a jet from below, 
and an overflow. It is 45 by 36 feet, 2} feet deep at one 
L end, 6 at the other, contains 36,000 gallons, and is furnished 
/ with swings, diving-stage, life-buoys, dec. It was built by a 
1 committee of the citizens, and bought by the town very soon 
afler it went into operation. The whole cost was $10,000, 
most of which was raised by a stock subscription. The water 
, is supplied from the canal, and is all filtered — ^the cost of the 
filtering machine being $200. The principal items of current 
^xpmaes are fuel and saUries. The cost of coal (very low 
here) is $5 a week. There are four persons constantly em- 
ployed in the establishment, viz., superintendent and wife, who 
are paid $10 a week, and receive something besides as perqui- 
sites (supplying bathing-dresses, for instance, at a small chai^); 
the bat^-attendant, and the fireman, who each have $7 50 a 
week. Total salaries $25 a week. The chaises for the use of 
the clothes-washing conveniences is about one cent an hour. 
For the baths it varies from two to twenty-^« cents, select 
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hours being appointed for those who choose, by paying a larger 
rnun, to avoid a crowd. There are also oommutations by the 
year at lower rates : boys, for instance, have a yearly ticket 
for a little over a dollar. During the first year it has some- - 
thing more than paid expenses. The number of bathers the 
last week (in May) was over one thousand. I mention these 
statistics, as this establishment is rather smaller than most of 

in some of our smaller cities. 

-■..■■Ill--- - -I -- II — *« — w"'*"^ 

We had had at break&st the company of a little, fat dig- 
nified person, whose talk much amused us by its likeness to 
that of some of Qickens^ (^tasaeters. On returning to the inn 
at noon, we found sitting with him a cadaverous-fiiced man, 
with long hair, and very seedy clothes, who seemed from his 
expressions to be an artist. Beer had just been brought into 
them as we entered, but the painter afler taking a long 
draught, mildly suggested that "something stronger might 
facilitate business." The fussy man replied that he never 
took any thing but malt liquors before dinner. The artist 
said that he required something more. '^ I haven't had any 
thing but beer this morning, except a couple of glasses of 
brandy, and a little go o'rum with a dab of butter and sugar 
in it." Here he looked at me with a smile and a nod, that 
invited my good fellowship, and I ventured to ask how 
much beer he might have had besides that. " Not more than 
half a dozen glasses, sir." " Really, I should have supposed 
that would be drink enough for half a day." " Not for^ a 
man like me; I have drank thirty-six glasses — ^half pints — of 
strong Welsh ale in a day, and all the better of it." The 
stout man said he never drank over a dozen, or at the high- 
est, fifteen, in a day, and never, except in peculiar circum- 
stances, took spirits before dinner; after dinner he would go 



a. < 
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as far as any body. He often had to preside at public din- 
ners, and though of course, he then, for the sake of example, 
had to drink more than any one else, he always kept on his 
seat as long as there was any one to drink with him, ^' as you 
very well know, sir," he added, appealing to the artist. 
" Undoubtedly, Mr. Chairman," the latter replied, "undoubt- 
edly, sir." 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

▼mrr to saton hall. — the largsst a&oh in the world. — the outer 

PARK. — BAOEWOODS* FARMINO. — THE DEER PAKE. — THE HALL.-— THE PAR> 
TERRE.--<rHE LAWN.— THE nUIT GARDEN. — STABLES. 

IN the afternoon we walked to Eaton j>ark^ ^ 
Probably there is no object of art that .Americans of 
cultivated taste generally niore long to see in Europe, than \ 
ail Englishj^k« What artist, so noble, has often been my / 
Sought, as he, who with far-reaching conception of beauty^V 
aod designing power, sketches the outline, writes the colours, 
and directs the shadows of a picture sO great that Nature 
shall be employed upon it for generations, before the work 
he has arranged for her shall realize his intentions. 

Eaton hall and park \sjme of the seats of the Marquis of 
Westminster, a very wealthy nobleman, who has lately been 
named ^^ Lord High Chamberlain to her Majesty," a klAd of 
state-housekeeper or steward, I take it — an office which > 
Punch, and a common report of a niggardly disposition in 
his private affiiirs, deems him particularly appropriate to. 

We left town by the new, or Grosvenor bridge — a sim- 
ple, grand, and every way excellent work, crossing the Dee 
by a single arch, which we are told is the largeist in the 
world. It is entirely free from decorative ornament, and the 
effect of it, as seen looking from the river side, is most mv- 
posing, I know of nothing in America to compare with it. — 

12 
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It was built by the marquis, whose &inily name is Grosve* 
nor, at a cost of $180,000 (£36,000). The designer was 
Thomas Harrison, an architect of note, who formerly lived 
in Chester.* 

By the side of the road we found an oratory, or small 
chapel, building, and gardeners laying out grounds for a rural 
cemetery. Beyond this we came to the great castellated edi- 
fice that I have before spoken of as the gateway to the park. 
Such we were told it was, and were therefore surprised to find 
within only a l<»ig, straight road, with but tolerable mowing 
lots alternating by the side of it, with thick plantations of 
^rees, no way differing from the twenty-year old natural wood 
of my own &rm, except that hollies, laurels, and our common 
,^g-wood were planted regularly along the edge. After a 
while we pushed into this wood, to see if we could not scare 
up some of the deer. We soon saw daylight on the outside, 
and about twelve rods from the road, came to an open field, 
separated from the road only by a common Yankee three-rail 
fence, which I had not expected to see in England ; very poor 
it was too, at that. 

A stout boy, le^ing heavily on the stilts, was ploughing 
the stubble-ground (apparently a B^m7neT fallow). We jumped 
over and asked what crop the ground was preparing for. The 
horses stopped of their own accord when we spoke. The boy 
turned and sat upon the stilts-brace, and then answered — 
"Erdnow." c.<^, '^'i Jl^^ Vl..--^- 

The same answer, or some other sounds that we could not 
guess the meaning of, followed several other questions. Th^ 

* The main arch spans two hundred feet, and its height is forty feet, 
and there two dry arches, each twenty feet wide and forty feet liigh. 
From the bnrface of the water to the road is over sixty feet. The parapet 
walls are three hundred and fifty feet long, with a carriage-way and foot- 
p«th htfewvBB, ofthirty «Mk. 
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plough had a wooden beam, bound round with hoop iron. The 
horses, one black and the other white, seemed to be worn-out 
hacks ; the harness was mended with bits of rope ; the fur- 
iciws were crooked and badly turned. Altogether, a more 
Amfarmer-like turn-out, and a worse piece of work I never saw 
(in our own backwoods. When we last saw the ploughman, 
he had taken off his woollen cap and seemed about lighting a 
pipe, and the horses were beginning to nibble at the stubble, 
which stuck up in tufls all over the ploughed ground. In get- 
ting back to the road we crossed a low spot, sinking ankle 
deep in mire, and noticed several trees not eight indies thick, 
which showed signs of decay. 

We tramped on for several miles through this tame 
.^ ^ene ry and most ungentlemanly &rming, until it became 
Xfially tiresome. At length the wood fell back, and the road 
was lined for some way with a double row of fine elm& 
Still no deer. A little further, and we came to a cottage 
most beautifully draped with ivy ; passed through another 
gate. ..Ah.! . hj^re is the real park at Ijat. 

A gracefully, irregular, gently undulating surface of ck>8^ 
cropped pasture land, reaching way off illimitably; dark 
green in colour ; very old, but not very large trees scattered ■ 
sii2gly and in groups — so far apart as to throw long unbroken j 
9bad<^ws across broad openings of light, and leave the view in I 
9j9veral directions unobstructed for a long distance. Herds 
of fallow-deer, &wns, cattle, sheep, and lambs quietly feedii^ 
near us, and moving slowly in masses at a distance ; a worai 
atmosphere, descending sun, and sublime shadows from fleecy; 
clouds trsAsiently darkening in succession, sunny surface, cool 
WQodside, flocks and herds, and foliage. 

The road ran on winding through this. We drew a long 
breath, and walked slowly for a little way, then turned aside 
at the nearest tree, and lay down to take it all in satisfao- 
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torily. Tb^n we rose and went among the deer. They were 
small and lean, all with their heads down feeding. Among 
them was one pure white £iiwn. I believe none of them had 
antlers, or more than mere prongs. They seemed to be quite 
as tame as the sheep ; but suddenly, as we came still nearer, 
all, as if one, raised high their heads, and bounded off in a 
^ high springing gallop. After going a few rods, one stopped 
short, and facing about, stood alone with ears erect, and 
gleaming eyes, intent upon*us. A few rods further the whole 
herd stopped and stood in the same way, looking at us. 
One by one the heads again dropped ; a fawn stepped out 
from among them ; the one nearest us turned and trotted to 
it, and then all fell quietly to feeding again. 

The sheep were of a lai^e, coarse-woolled variety, some of 
them nearly as large, only not standing quite so high, as the 
deer — ^not handsome at all (as sheep) even for a mutton 
breed; but in groups at a distance, and against the shadows, 
far prettier than the deer. The cattle were short homed, 
large, dapple skinned, sleek, and handsome, but not remark- 
able. 

We concluded that the sheep and cattle were of the most 
▼alue for their effect in the landscape ; but it was a little ex 
citing to us to watch the deer, particularly as we would some- 
times see them in a large herd leisurely moving across an 
opening among the trees, a long way off, and barely distin- 
guishable ; or still more when ^one, two, or three, which had 
been separated from a nearer herd, suddenly started, and 
dashed wildly by us, within pistol shot. 

" I don't think they are as lai^ as our Maine fallow deer." 

" I wonder if they'd taste as good as they did ihat nighV^ 

" WeU, I reckon not — ^no hemlock to toast them over." 

" Or to sleep on afterwards, eh !" 

" And no wolves to keep you liwake." 
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" No ! How the bloody rascals did howl that night 
though, didn't they V 

Following the carriage road, we came near a mass of 
shrubbery, over and beyond which the trees were closer and 
taller. It was separated from the deer park by an iron fence.; 
Passing this by another light gate, and through a screen off 
thick underwood, we found ourselves close to the entrance 
fk)nt of the Hall. 

" It is oonaidered the most splendid specimen of the pointed Gothic. 
It consists of a centre and three stories, finished with octagonal tarrets, 
oonnected with the main part by lofty intermediate towers, the whole en- 
riched bj buttresses, niches, and pinnacles, and adorned with elaboratelj 
carved heraldic designs, fretwork, and foliage, surmounted throughout bj 
an enriched battlement.^' 

So much from the Guide Book. It is not my business to 
attempt a criticism of " the finest specimen of the pointed 
Gothic" in England ; but J may honestly say that it did not, 
as a whole, produce the expected effect of grandeur or sub- 
limily upon us, without trying to find reasons for the &ilure. 
Even when we came to look at it closely, we found little to 
admire. There was no great simple beauty in it as a mass, 
nor yet vigorous original character enough in the details to 
make them an interesting study. The edifice is long and 
low, and covered with an immense amount of meaningless 
deco ration. 

Such was our first impression, and we were greatly dis- 
appointed, you may be sure. We admired it more after- 
wards on the other side, from the middle of a great garden, 
where it seems to stand much higher, being set up on ter- 
races, and gaining much, I suspect, from the extension of 
architectural character to the grounds in its front. Here we 
acknowledged a good deal of magnificence in its effect. Still 
it seemed as if it might have been obtained in some other 

12* 
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jt^le, with less labour, and was much fiittey^.%wayjn the^ 
confusipo. of Qruaxajent. 

This garden is a curiosity. It is in the geometrical style, 
and covers eight acres, it is said, though it does not seem nearly 
that to the eye. It is merely a succession of small arabesque 
figures of fine grass or flower beds, set in hard, rolled, dark- 
coloured gravel. The surface, dropping by long terraces from 
the steps of the hall to the river, is otherwise only varied by 
stiff pyramidal yews and box, and a few vases. On the whole, 
the eflfect of it in connection with the house, and looking towards 
it, is good, more so than I should have expected ; and it fidk 
so rapidly, that it affects the landscape seen in this direction 
from the house but very little. This is exquisitely beautiful, 
looking across the Dee, over a lovely valley towards some 
high, blue mountains. From other parts of the hall grand 
vistas open through long avenues of elms, and there are some 
noble single trees about the lawn. 

This English elm is a much finer tree than I had been 
aware of— very tall, yet with drooping limbs and fine thick 
foliage ; not nearly as fine as a single tree as our elm, but 
even more effective, I think, in masses, because thicker and 
better filled out in its general outline. 

The hall was undergoing extensive alterations and re- 
pairs ; and all the grounds immediately about it, except the 
terrace garden, were lumbered up with brick and stone, and 
masons' sheds, and in complete confusion. Being Saturday, 
all the workmen had lefl, and it was long before we could 
find any one about the house. We had got very thirsty, and 
considering that such a place would not be left without any 
tenants, determined to rouse them out and get a drink. 
After hammering for some time at a door under the principal 
entrance, a woman came and opened it a few inches, and 
learning our wish, brought us a glass of water, which she 
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passed out through the narrow opening, never showing her 
face. We were amused at this, which she perceiving, told us 
the door was chained and padlocked, so she could not open 
it wider. 

Soon after, while looking for an entrance to the fruit gar- . 
den, we met a gamekeeper, who was followed by a pet cub, 
fox. He very obligingly, and with a gentlemanly manner 
showed us through such parts of the establishment as he was 
able to. There was nothing remarkable in the gardens or glass- 
houses, except some very large and wonderfully well-trained 
fruit trees on walls. Every thing was neglected now, however, 
and we did no more than glance at them. There were some 
new stables nearly finished, the plans of which I studied with 
interest. Each horse is to have a private box for himself. 
1 do not recollect the exact size, but it is at least twelve feet 
square on the floor, and more than that high. In the ceiling 
is a ventilator, and in one comer an iron rack for hay (much 
like a fire-grate), and there is probably intended to be a 
small manger for fine and wet feed. There is a grating for 
drainage in the floor, and, besides these, no other fixtuiPes 
whatever. The horse is to be left free within the walls. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

GAMEKEEPER. — QAME P&BSEBFES. — EOOLESTON, A PRETTT TILLAGE. — THE 

SCHOOL-HOUSE. — DRAINING. CHILDREN PLAYING. — THE RIYER-SIDE WALK. 

— PLEASURE PARTIES. — A CONTRASTING GLIMPSE OF A SAD HEART. — 
SATURDAY NIGHT. — BALLAD SINGER. — MENDICANTS. — ROW IN THE TAP- 
BOOM. — ^woman's FEEBLENESS. — CHESTER BEER, AND BEER-DRINKING. 

THE gamekeeper advised us to return to Chester by another 
road, and following his direction, we found a delightful 
path by the river side. We had not gone far before we 
overtook another keeper carrying a gun. It is hard* for us to 
look upon wild game as property, and it seemed as if the 
temptation to poach upon it must be often irresistible to a 
poor man. It must have a bad effect upon the moral charac- 
ter of a community for the law to deal With any man as a 
criminal for an act which in his own conscience is not deemed 
sinful. Even this keeper seemed to look upon poaching as 
not at all wrong — ^merely a trial of adroitness between the 
poacher and himself, though it was plain that detection would 
place the poacher among common swindlers and thieves, ex- 
clude him from the society of the religious, and from reputa- 
ble employment, and make the future support of life by 
unlawful means almost a necessity. He said, however, there 
was very little poaching in the neighbourhood. Most of the 
farmers were allowed to shoot within certain limits, and the 
labouring class were gener9.11y wanting in either the means 
or the pluck to attempt it. 
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Evidently a man has a right to foster and increase the 
natural stock of wild game upon his own land, that is, in a 
degree to domesticate it ; and the law should protect him in 
the enjoyment of the results of the labour and pains he has 
taken for this purpose. The exceedingly indefinite and unde- 
finable character of such property, however, makes the attempt 
to preserve it inexpedient, and often leads to injustice ; and 
when the preserve is sustained at the expense of very great \ 
injury to more important means of sustaining human life in ; 
a half-starved community, the poacher is more excusable 
than the proprietor. 

That this is often the case in England I more than once 
saw evidence. A picture, drawn by the agricultural corres^ 
pondent of the London Times of Nov. 11, 1851, represents aj 
scene of this kind, more remarkable however than any thati 
came under my notice : 

" At Stamford we passed into Northamptonshire, obtain- 
ing a glimpse of the Marquis of Exeter's finely wooded park 
and mansion of Burleigh. This magnificent place, founded by 
Queen Elizabeth's Lord Treasurer Cecil, with its grand old trees 
and noble park, is just the place to which a foreigner should 
be taken to give him an idea of tha^vpfilth of our Fffigliah 
nobUity. 

'^ The tenants on this estate are represented as being in the 
most hopeless state of despondency on account of the present 
low prices of agricultural produce, and as they were com- 
plaining vehemently, the marquis offered to have the farms 
of any tenants who desired it revalued. Only one on this 
great estate accepted the offer. There have been no fiurms of 
any consequence yet given up, and for those which do come 
into the market there are plenty of offerers, though men of 
capital are becoming chary, and will only look at very desinu 
ble &rms. The estate is said to b« low-rented. Small 
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farmers, of whom there are many, are suffering most severely, 
as they have not saved any thing in good times to fall back 
upon now. Some of them are, indeed, greatly reduced, and 
we heard of one who had applied to his parish for relief. 
Others have sold every thing off their farms, and some, we 
were told, had not even seed com left with which to sow 
their fields. 

" In a fine country, with a gently undulating surface and a 
soil dry and easy of culture, laid into large fields moderately 
rented, one is surprised to hear that there is so much com* 
plaint and so much real suffering among the poorer class of 
fiirmers. It is only in part accounted for by the devastation 
of game, which on this and some other noblemen's estates in 
North Northamptonshire is still most strictly preserved. On 
the 24th of January last, seven guns, as we were told, on the 
marquis's estate killed 430 head of game, a most immoderate 
quantity at such a late period of the season. The fields are 
all stuck about with bushes to prevent the poachers netting ; 
and the fiirmers feel most severely the losses they sustain in 
order that their landlord and his friends may not be deprived 
of their sport. The strict preservation of game on this and 
some other estates in the northern parts of the county was 
described to us in the bitterest terms, as ^ completely eating 
up the tenant &rmer, and against which no man can &rm or 
live upcm the farm.' It is ' the last ounce that breaks the 
camel's back,' and men who might have made a manful 
struggle against blighted crops and low prices, are overborne 
by a burd^i which they feel to be needlessly inflicted and of 
which they dare not openly complain. 

'^ In consequ^ice of the distress among the small &rmers 
many of the labourers would have been thrown out of em^ 
ployment had work not been found for them by the marquis 
in stubbing and clearing woodland, which will thus be re- 
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olaimed for cultiyation. The improTement is expected to be 
amply remunerative in the end, and it is one of the unlooked- 
for results of free trade, which are to be met with in pvery 
part of the country, that a landlord is compelled by circum- 
stances, various in kind, to improve the neglected portions 
of his estate, and which, without such impelling cause, might 
have long lain unproductive. Every such improvement is 
not merely an addition to the arable land of the kingdom, but 
it becomes also an increased source of employment to the 
labourer." 

I witnessed immense injury done to turnip crops by 
shooting over them in Scotland. I was once visiting a farmer 
there, when for a whole half day a ^^ gentleman,^^ with three 
dogs, was trampling down his Swedes, not once going out of 
the field. He was a stranger, and the farmer said it would 
do no good to remonstrate ; he would only be laughed at 
and insulted. 

We passed ne-ar a rookery, and the keeper was good 
enough to shoot one of the rooks for us to look at. It was a / 
shorter-winged and rather heavier bird than our crow, with / 
also a lai^er head and a peculiar thick bill. At a distance 
the difference would not be readily distinguished. The caw 
was on a lower note, and more of a parrot tone, much like 
the guttural croak of a fledgling crow. The keeper did not 
confirm the farmer's statement of their quality for the table. 
When they were fat they made a tolerable pie only, he said, 
not as good as pigeons. The rookery was, as we have often 
seen it described, a collection of crowsMike nests among the 
tops of some lai^e trees. 

We turned off from the river a littie ways to look at Eocle- 
ston, a kind of pet village of the marquis, on the l^dfWSf 
ol^^fliOSSr^aM iboiJfe Ihe pref!!6st we saw in England, 
thoughjjther too evidently kept up for show. 
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The cottages were nearly all of the timber and noggin 
walls I have described as common at Chester, covered with 
thick thatched roofs, with frequent and different-sized dor- 
mers, often with bow-windows, porches, well-houses, &c., of 
unpainted oak or of rustic work (boughs of trees with the 
bark on), broad latticed windows opening on hinges, a profu- 
sion of creeping vines on trellises, and often covering all the 
walls and hanging down over the windows, little flower gar- 
dens full of roses, and wallflowers, and violets, and migno- 
nette, enclosed in front by a closely-trimmed hedge of yew, 
holly, or hawthorn, sometimes of both the latter together, 
and a nicely-sloped bank of turf between it and the road. 

A cut from a sketch I made of one of the largest houses 

will be found on page 207. An intelligent labouring man 

I talked with me while I was drawing it, and said it was the 

(residence of the schoolmaster, and the village school was kept 
j in it. The main part (which was covered with our American 
ivy) was over three hundred years old ; a part of the wing 
' was modem. 

This labourer had been digging drains in the vicinity. He 
said the practice was to make them from 18 to 36 inches 
deep, and from 5 to 7 yards apart, or " in the old huts " — 
"The hutsP^ "Ay, the buts." He meant what we some- 
times call the " ^bouts"^ (turnabouts ?) or furrows between the 
lands in ploughing, which here are often kept unaltered for 
generations for surface drainage, and, oddly enough, consider- 
ing the many manifest inconveniences of retaining them, 
as we were often told, on account of the convenience of 
measuring or dividing fields by them (as our formers are 
often guided in their sowing by the lands^ and estimate areas 
by counting the panels of fence). Pipe-tiles, such as are being 
now introduced with us, an inch or an inch and a half in di- 
ameter (without ooUara), were laid in the drains to conduct 
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die water. The usaal crop of potatoes in tiie vicinity he 
thought about three nuaiurei to a rood, or 225 bushels to an 
acre; of wheat, 30 bushels* 

We went into a stylish inn to get some refreshment, and 
while waiting for it, watched some little girls playing in the y 
street. They stood, four, holding hands, dancing and singing 
round one ('* Dobbin'') lying on the ground : 

Old DobUub dead, 

Ay, ay; 
Dobbin is dead^ 
He'B laid in his bed, 

Ay, ay. 

There let hha lie, 

Ay, ay; 
Keep watoh for his eye, 
For if he ^ts up 
He'UeatQSBlli 



and away they scampered and Dobbin after them. The <me 
he first Ketches lays down again for *^ Dobbin," when it is 
repeated. (Shown in the cut page 207.) 

The church was a little one side of the village on an ele- 
vation, and so hidden by trees that we could <»ily see a 
square tower and vane. Near it, we passed a neat stone 
building, which I thought probably the parsonage, and point> 
ing towards it soon after, asked a man if he knew who lived 
in it. His reply was, ^' Why, there's none but poor peopletff 
houses there, sir !" The vicarage he showed us In a&othe^ 
direction — a fine house in spacious grounds. 

From Eccleston we had a d^ightful walk in the evening 
to Chester. There is a good foot-path for miles al<»ig the 
river bank, with gates or stiles at all the fences that run down 
to it, and we met great numb^s g( persons, who geoorally 

13 
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seemed walking for pleasure. There were pleasure-boats, 
too, with parties of ladies under awnings, rowing up and 
down the river, sometimes with muda 

We were stopped by some labouring people going home, 
who a^ed us to look after a poor woman we should see sit* 
ting by the Vftter side over the next stile, who, they feared^ 
had been unfortunate, and was going to drown herself. She 
had been there for an hour, and they had been for some time 
trying to prevail on her to get up and go home, but she would 
not reply to t^em. We found her as they had said — a very 
tall, thin woman, without hat or cap on her head, sitting un- 
der the bank behind some bushes, a little bundle in a hand- 
kerchief on her knees, her head thrown forward, resting upon 
it, her hands clasped over her forehead, and looking moodily 
into the dark stream. We drew back and sat on the stile, 
where we could see if she stepped into the water. In a few 
minutes she arose, and avoiding to turn her &ce towards us, 
walked rapidly towards the town. We followed her until she 
was lost in a crowd near the gate. 

We found the streets within the walls all flaring with gasi- 
light, and crowded with hawkers and hucksters witbdonkey*- 
carts, soldiers, and policemen, and labouring men and women 
making purdiases with their week's earnings, which it is a 
universal custom in England to have paid on Saturday night. 
We heiurd a ballad-monger singing with a long, drawling, 
nasal tone, on a high key, and listened for awhile to see what 
he had* One after another he would hold them up by a gas- 
light, and King them. The greater number were protection 
songs, with '* free trade'' and '' ruin" oft repeated, and were the 
worst kind of doggereL One (sung to '^ Oh, Susannah !") I 
recollect as follows : — 
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'*01if poorfiffmezB, 

Don't wait and cry in vain, 
But be off to Californy, 
If yon cannot drive the mmi." 

He read also choice scraps from confessions of murderers ; 
parts of the prayer-book travestied so as to tell against free- 
trade ; and other snch literature. In another place we found 
a crowd about a man with a flute, a woman with a hurdy- 
gurdy, and three little children singing what we guessed 
must be Welsh songs — regular wails. The youngest was a 
boy, not appearing to be over fiye years old, and was all but 
naked. 

In front of our inn a man held in his arms a fine^ x^U- 
dressed little boy, and cried in a high, loud, measured, monot- 
onous drawl, continuously over and over — '^ His mother died 
in Carlisle we have travelled twenty-seven miles to-day I 
have no money she lefl this boy yesterday he walked eighteen 
miles I have no supper he is five years old I have walked tw(M 
hundred mUes this is no deception I have seen better daya 
friends his feet are macerated I am in search of work I am 
young and strong he cannot walk his mother died in Garlisle 
help me in my lamentations I have but sixpence for myself 
and boy friends I am compelled to beg I am young and strong 
his mother died in Carlisle I am in search of work his feet are 
lacerated" — and so on. We watched him from the rows per- 
haps two minutes, and saw seven persons drop coppers into 
his hat : two little girls that a man was leading, a boy, a 
German lace-pedler, a woman with a basket of linen on her 
head, another woman, and a weD-dressed gentleman. 

The rest of the evening we sat round a bright coal fire, in 
what had been the great fireplace of the long back parlour. 
We are- the only inmate of the inn except Mrs. Jones, the 
landlady, and her maid. About eleven o'clock we were disr 
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tiirbed by some riotous men in the tap-room, which is the 
other side of the big chimney. Mrs. Jones seemed trying to 
prevail on them to leave the house, which they revised to do, 
singing " We won't go home till morning." Mrs. Jones is a 
little, quiet, meek, sofb-i^kea woman, and we were appre- 
hensive for her safety. I was about to go to her assistance, 
when tiie maid entered and said, ^' If you please, sir, my mis- 
^ tress would like to see you." I went hastily round into the 
tap-room, and found two stout, dirty, drunken men, swinging 
pewter mugs, and trying to sing ^* There was a jolly collier." 
Mrs.. Jones stood between them. I pushed one of them aside, 
and asked her what she wished me to do— expecting that she 
would want me to try to put him into the street The men 
made sudi a noise that I could not hear her mild voice in re- 
ply, which, she perceiving, turned again and said, in a tone 
that at once quelled them, ^' Stop your noise, you brutes !" 
— and then to me, '^ will you please step into tlie kitdien, sir?" 
She only wished to know what we would like to have for our 
break&st and dinner, as the shops would close soon, and, to- 
morrow being Sunday, they would not be open before noon. 
You talk about woman's feebleness ! 

The next morning, when we were going out, she came to 
unlock the door of the passage or entry, and told us i^e was 
obliged by law to keep it locked till two o'clock. At two 
o'clock we found it open, and immediately after saw a man 
drinking beer in the tap-room again. 

Tbereieiit continual and universal beer-drinking in Ches- 
ter. Mrs. Jones tells us that the quality of the beer made 
here has long been a matter of town pride, though now there 
is very little brewed in &milies, every one almost being sup- 
ilied, at a great saving of trouble, from the large breweries. 
She says there used to be a town law that whoever brewed 
poor beer should be publicly ducked. Stoiday titght, young 
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men with their sweethearts and sisters, of very reputable ap-, 
pearance, and quiet, decent behaviour, came into our back- 
parlour, and sitting by the round-table ordered and drank 
each their glass or two of beer, as in an American town they 
would take ice-cream. Now and then a few remarks would/ 
be made about the sermon and who had been at church, or 
about those who had been, or were soon going to be, married, 
or other town gossip ; but for the most, they would sit and 
<^nk their beer in silence, perhaps embarrassed by our 
presence. ~ 




SKSTCa IN CHEBTBB. 
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CHAPTER XVm. 

CHARACTER OF THK WELSH. — THE CATHEDRAL: THE OLEROT, 8ERVI0B, IN- 
TONING, THE LUDICROUS AND THE SUBUMB. — ^A REYERDB. — A REVELATION. 
— THE SERMON.— COM]CUNION&—H)THER CHURCHES. — SUNDAY EYENDia. — 
CHARACTER OF THE TOWNSPEOPLE. 

TTTE were awakened this moroing by a sweet chiming of 
»* the cathedral bells. 

After breakfast, Mrs. Jones introduced us to a young 
female relative who had come to visit her. She was intelli- 
gent and handsome, having a beautifully clear though dark 
complexion, thick, dark hair, and large swimming eyes. This 
style of beauty seems common hereabouts, and is probably 
the Welsh type. 

She lived among the mountains near Snowdon, and told 
us the country there was bleak and sterile ; agriculture con- 
fined mostly to grazing, small patches only of potatoes and 
oats being cultivated. She spoke highly of the character of 
the peasantry in many respects, but said they had very strong 
prejudices, usually despising the English and refusing to asso- 
ciate with them. Many of them could not speak English, 
and those who could would often aflfect not to understand if 
they were addressed by an Englishman. Among themselves 
they were very neighbourly, clannish, honest, and generous, 
but strangers they would impose upon most shamelessly. 
She had known very few to emigrate, and those that did 
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usually went to Australia, she thought In her neighbourhood 
they were mostly dissenters ; Methodists, and Baptists, andi 
with the exception of deceit to strangers, were of good moral 
character, much better than the English labourers. They 
had, however, many traditional superstitions. 

We attended service in the morning at the cathedral. 
Its outline upon the ground is, with some irregularities, in 
the form of across. Its great breadths and lengths, the com- 
parative lowness and depth of its walls, strengthened by thick, % 
rude buttresses, and its short square massive tower, together C ^ 
w M' tte g«ne ra l -tifft»>wem aspeefe^ laipressed me much as an L.'' 
^Kpression o£p.nfiuriTig,uSelfawfitftining age. Like the stalwart (J 
trunk of a very old oak, stripped by the tempests of much of ^ 
the burden of its over-luxuriant youth, its settled, compact, 
ungamished grandeur, was vastly more imposing than the 
feeble grace and pliant luxuriance of more succulent struc- 
tures. The raggedness of outline, the wrinkles and furrows 
and scars upon the face of all the old masonry, are very re- 
markable. The mortar has all fallen from the outside, and 
the edges of the stones are worn off deeply, but irregularly, 
as they vary in texture or are differently exposed. The 
effect of rain and snow and frost, and m6ssy vegetation and 
coal smoke, for six hundred years upon the sur&ce, I know k 
of no building in America that would give you an idea of» \ 
The material of construction is a brown stone, originally / 
lighter than our Portland sandstone, but now darker than I ' 
have ever seen that become. It has had various repairs at 
long intervals of time, tuid is consequently in various stages 
ot approach to ruinr— some small parts, not noticeable in a 
cureory view, being in complete and irreparable d^nolish- 
ment, and others but yesterday restored to their original 
lines and angles, with clean-cut, bright-coloured stone and 
mortar — ^bad blotches, but fortunately not prominent. 
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It was once connected with an abbey, and other religious 
houses that stood near it, and by a long under-ground pas- 
sage with the nunnery at the other side of the town. Think 
of the poor girls walking with a wailing chant, through that 
mile of darkness, to assist in the morning service at the ca- 
thedral. 

Our approach to it this morning was by a something less 
gloomy and tedious way. We were accidentally in an alley 
in the vicinity, when we saw a gentleman in a white gown, 
and a square or university cap on his head, with a lady on 
his arm, enter an old, arched, and groined passage. We fol- 
lowed him adventurously, not being sure that it was not the 
entrance to his residence. After passing to the rear of the 
block of buildings that fronted on the alley, we found our- 
selves in a kind of gallery or covered promenade attached to 
the cathedral. (The cloisters.) From this we passed into 
the nave (or long arm of the cross). Its length, its broad, 
flat stone floor, entirely free from obstruction, except by a 
row of thick clustered columns near the sides, and the great 
height and darkness of its oak-ceiled roof, produced a sensa- 
tion entirely new to us, from architecture. Its dignity was 
increased by a general dimness, and by the breadth of the 
softened, coloured light, that flowed in one sheet through a 

I very laige stained-glass window at one end. In the end op- 
po»te this were wide piers that support the tower, and be- 
tween the two central of these were the gilded organ-pipes 
that we had seen in our nocturnal visit. 

Under these was an arched door, on each side of which 
stood about thirty boys, from ten to fifteeh'years old, dressed 
in white robes ; the ** singing boys" or " choristers.*' Walk- 

'^ing leisurely up and down the otherwise vacant floor of the 
nave were "my Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells" (I believe 
that is the title), the dean and canons, dse. A lot of ecole- 
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jBiastical digmtaries, wbose very titles were all strange to 
me ; but altogether formilig, what Mrs. Jones said we should 
see, " a very pretty pack of priests." The bishop was a thin 
man, with a mean face and erisp hair, brushed badi from his 
forehead ; dressed in a black gown with white lawn sleeves, 
and a cap on his head. The dean, a burly red-&ced man, 
strikingly contrasting with tiae bishop, particularly when 
they laughed, in white gown with a sort of bag of scarlet 
silk, perhaps a degenerate cowl, tied around his neck, and 
dangling by strings down his back. The others had some- 
thing of the same sort, of djjBTerent colours. We were told 
afterwards, that these were university badges, and that the 
colour was a mark of rank, not in university honours, but in 
the scale o^ society — as nobleman or oonmioner — (a pretty \^ 
thing to carry into the worship of the Father, is it not %) The/ 
others were in black. 

We walked about for a fbw minutes outside the columns, 
heading the inscriptions on the stones of the floor, which 
showed that they covered vaults for the dead, and looking at 
the tablets and monumental efligies that were attached to the 
walls and columns. They were mostly of elaborate heraldic 
design, many with military insignia, and nearly all excessive- 
ly ^179 And entirely inappropriate to a place of seligious 
meditation and worship. 

After a while the great bell ceased tolling, and some men 
in black serge loose gowns, two bearmg maces of steel with 
silver cups on the etids, the rest caxrying black rods, entered 
and saluted the bishop. A procession then formed, headed 
by the boys, in double file, followed by the bishop, dean, 
subdean, canons major and minor, archdeacon, prebendaries, 
^., and closed by three Yankees in plain clothes ; passed « 
between the vergers, who bowed reverently and presented 
arms, through the dotor under the organ into the duoir^--^ 
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part of the edifice (in the centre of the cross) which is fitted 
up inconveniently for public worship. 

It is a small, narrow apartment, haying galleries, the occu- 
pants of which are hidden behind a beautiful open-work carv- 
ed wood screen, and furnished below with three or four tiers of 
pews {8lips\ and a few benches. Under the oigan loft were 
elevated armed seats, which were occupied indiscriminately 
by the unofficiating clergy and mUitary officers in uniform : the 
governor of the castle ; Lord Grosvenor (as " colonel of the 
militia,") Lord de Tapley, and others. Stationing soldiers 
among the canons, it struck us, was well enough for a joke, 
but as part of a display of worshipping the God of peace, 
i very objectionable. It is one of those incongruities that a 
I state church must be constantly subject to.* 

Half way between these elevated seats and the chancel 
was the reading desk and pulpit, and on each side of this the 
choristers were seated. Several persons rose to offer us their 
seats as we approached them, and when we were seated, 
placed prayer-books before us. The pews were all furnished 
with foot-stools, or hassocks, of straw rope made up like a 
straw bee-hive. 

Much of the service which in our churches is read, was 
, sung, or, as they say, intoned. Intoning is what in school- 
' children is called " sing-song'^ reading, only the worst kindy 
i or most exaggerated sing-songing. I had never heard it be- 
fore in religious service, except in a mitigated way from some 
of the old-fiashioned Quaker and Methodist female exhorters, 

* I remember when I was a child, seeinfif on the Sunday preceding the 
first Monday in May— the aximxaXtrammgdaf^iaoTiQ of the most old-fash- 
ioned villages in Oonneoticat, the officers of the militia come into the meet- 
. ing-honse in their uniforms. The leader of the choir was a corporal, and the 
- red stripes on his pantaloons, the red facings and bell-bnttons of his coat, 
as he stood up alone, and pitched the psalm tunes, was impressed irr©- 
taievably On my mind. 
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aod I was surprised to hear it among the higher class of Sn* 
glish dergy, and for a time perplexed to account for it. But 
I at length remembered that nearly all men in reading Scrip* 
ture, or in oral prayer, or in almost any public religious ex* 
^rcises, use a very different tone and mode of utterance from 
diat which is usual or natural with them, either m conyersa* 
tion or in ordinary reading. And this is more noticeable in 
persons of uncultivated minds ; so it is probably an impulse 
to distinguish and disassociate religious exercises from the 
common duties of life, that induces it. The effect is, that the 
reading of the Bible, for instance, instead of being a study of 
truUi, or an excitement to devotion and duty, as the indi- ^ 
vidua! may intend, becomes an act of praiae or prayer — ^the 
real, unconscious purpose of the reader, finding expression in . 
his tone and manner. So we may often hear the most arrant 
nonsense in oral prayers; a stringing together of scriptural 
phrases and devout words in confusing and contradicting sen- 
tences, while the tone and gesture and the whole manner of 
the devotee show lliat he is most sincerely, feelingly, enthu- 
siastically in earnest supplication. What for ? Not for that 
which his words express, for they may express nonsense or 
utter blasphemy. It is simply an expression or manifestak\ 
tion by the act of uttering words in a supplicating tone, of the 1 
sense of dependence on a superior Being — of love, of grati* j 
tude, and of reverence. David did the same thing by dancing 
amd playing upon the harp. It is done now, as it seems to I 
us^ more solemnly, by the playing upon church organs. It is [ 
done by monuments, as in the decorations of churches. It is | 
done by the Gathdics, in ^ateping and reaponding^ to prayers 
in aJAQgi^ge wUch they don't pretend to understand, and in ^ 
mechanically repeating others, the number of them counted 
by beads, measuring the importance or intensity of their pur- 
pose. It is done by abstaining from meat on Friday, and by 
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confession to one another, in the fonn prescribed by their 

church goyemment. It is done by the Japanese, in twirling 

V a teetotum ; by the Chinese, in burning Joss-sticks ; by ihe 

Fakirs, in standing on one leg ; by the Methodists, in groans 

and inarticulate cries ; by the Shakers, in their dance ; by 

the Baptists, in ice-water immersions; by Churdmien, in 

kneeling ; by Presbyterians, in standing ; by New-England- 

/fs^ in eating a cold dinner and regularly going to meeting on 

/ Sunday ; by the English, in feasting, and the Germans, in 

1 social intercourse on that day as well as by more distinctly 

Vdeyout exercises. 

It was plain to me that the tone of the reader was meant 
to express — ^*' Note ye that this reading is no common read- 
f ing, but is the word derived from God, not now repeated for 
your instruction, plainly and with its true em^iasis, but 
. markedly otherwise, that we may idiow our &ith in its sacred 
\ character, and through it acknowledge our God — ^I by repeat- 
ing its words as men do not those of another book — ^yoa by 
your presence and reverent silence while I do so." 

It was evident, too, by the occasional diffioolties and 0(»i» 
sequent embarrassment and confusion of our reader, causing 
blushing an^ stammering, that it was not with him a natural 
expression of this purpose as was the nasal tone cf the Puri- 
tan, but a studied form, whidi had originated in some perscHS 
more musically constituted. 

Whether I was right with regard to the tlieory or not» 
there was no doubt tluit practically such was Ite operatian of 
much of the service. The portion <^ the Old Testament read 
was one of those tedious genealogical registers that nobody 
^ut an antiquary or a blood nobleman would pretend to be 
interested in. The psaLm, one of the most fearM of David's 
songs of vengeance and imprecation, alternately sung by 
tbe choristers and intoned by the reader^ one often naming 
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into the other with most unpleasant discord. The same with 
iJie litanj. Even the prayers ooald with difficulty be under- 
stood, owing partly to echoes, in which all distiiK^tness was 
lost. 

Despairing of being assisted by the words of the service, r 
therefore, 1 endeavoured to " work up" in myself the solem- ; 
nity and awe that seemed due to the place and the occasion } 
by appropriate reflections. Under this vaulted ceiling, what f 
holy thoughts, what heavenly aspirations have been kindled 
— ^what true praise of noble resolution has, like unconscious 
incense, grateful to Grod, ascended from these seats. On these 
venerable walls, for hundreds of years, have the eyes of good 
men rested, as from their firm and untottering consistency 
they gained new strength and courage to fight the good fight, 
— and again I raised my eyes to catch communion with them. 
Ihey fell upon a most infamous countenance, like to the 
representations of Falstaff 's, — a man with one eye closed an^ 
his tongue tucked out the side of his mouth, — ^his body tied^ 
up in a sack, his knees being brought up each side of his chin[ 
' to make a snugger bundle. I turned away fk>m it imme«f\ 
diately ; but there wbs another &ce in most doleful grimace^j 
as if a man that had been buried alive had suddenly thrust 
Ms head out of his coffin, and was greatly perplexed and dis- 
mayied at his situation. Again I turned my eyes— ^they fell 
upo& the &ce of a woman under the influence of an emetic — 
again upon a woman with the grin of dnmkenness. Every- 
where that any thing like a knob would be appropriate to the 
ardbitecture were fiices sculptured on die walls that would 
be a fortune in a comic almanac. 

I closed my eyes again, and tried to bring my mind to a 

reverent mood, but the more I tried the more difficult I found 

I it. My imagination was taken possession of by the funny 

things, and vefused to seardi out the sublime. Not but that 

14 
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the sublime, the grand, and the awfiil were not apparent 
also, all over and around — ay, and consdously within me; 
but, like a stubborn child, my mind would resist force. I 
gave it up, envying those who would have been so naturally 
elevated by all these incitements and aids to devotion. 

I could not understand a sentence of the service, but sat, 
and rose, and kneeled, thus only being able to join in the 
prayer, and pnuse, and communion (^ the congregation. 

Soon my thoughts, now wandering freely, fell to moving 

in those directions of reverie that I have found they are apt 

to take when I am hearing what those who listen with critical 

ear shall call fine music : doubliess it is the best and truest 

that can effect this; though when I listen attentively and try 

to appreciate it, my opinion would only be laughed at by 

' them. I had been wandering in a deep, sad day-dream, far 

I away, beyond the ocean — ^beyond the earth . . . dark — lost 

to remembrance — ^when I was of a sudden brought back and 

^ awakened again in the dim old cathedral with such emotion, 

(as if from eternity and infinity, 1 was remanded tQjnystarioua 

idenlity and sense of time, that I choked and throbbed ; and 

then, as the richest, deepest melody I must ever hlive heard 

passed away, sofUy swelling through the vaulted ceiling, caught 

up tenderly by mild echoes in the nave, and again and again 

fidntly returning from its deepest distances, I kneeled and 

bowed my head with the worshippers around me, acknowl- 

edging^^-dl-my heart thaJafiftUtyj^gd sublin^ity of the place 

and th»<8e£xi0es.* 

The sermon was from an elderly man, with a voice slightly 

* I try in vain to express a Bensation, whioh I have many times in my 
Ufe experienced, and which, I presome, is common to other men, that forces 
on me a helief, strong at the time as knowledge, of immortality and eter- 
nity, both backward and forward, vastly stronger than aU aigaments oan 
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broken, and an impressive manner, whom we were afterwards 
told was Canon Slade, a somewhat dislinguished divine. It 
was one of the best, plain, practical, Christ-like discourses I 
ever heard from a pulpit. It was delivered with emphasis 
and animation, in a natural, sometimes almost conversational 
tone, directly to individtuils^ high and low, then and there pre* 
sent, and of course was listened to .with respectful attention. 
The main drift of it was to enforce the idea, that a knowledge 
of the truth of God was never to be arrived at by mere learn- 
ing and dry study ; that these were sometimes rather encum- 
brances ; that love was of more value than learning. He had 
been describing the Pharisees of old, and concluded by say- 
ing, that the Pharisees, satisfied with their own notions, and 
scorning new light, were not scarce in our day. *^ There are 
some of them in our Church of England : would that there were 
fewer ; that there were less parade and more reality of heav- 
enly knowledge." He made but little use of his notes, and 
pr(mounced an extemporaneous prayer at the conclusion with 
extreme solemnity. 

I remained in company with a large proportion of the 
."women present, and half a dozen men, at the communion ser- 
^vice. The Church of England service, which has always 
seemed to me more effective than most others to the practical 
end of the ceremony, never was so solemn, impressive, and 
affecting. It was administered by the bishop, unassisted, 
with great feeling and simplicity. There was not the least 
unnecessary parade or affectation of sanctity; but a low, 
earnest voice, and ^ quiet, unprofessional manner that be- 
tokened a sense of the common brotherhood of us all united 
/ by God in Christ. The singing was ^' congregational," the 
choristers having left, and without assistance from the organ. 
A considerable proportion of the congregation were ser- 
vants in livery ; and beiddes these and the sjoldiers and d6rgy, 
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the men present were generally plainl j, and many shabbily, 
dressed. The women, many of them, seemed of a higher 
class, but were also simply dressed, generally in dark calicoes. 

In the south transept (or short arm of the cross) of the 
cathedral another congregation were assembling as I came 
out. I followed in a company of boys, marching like soldiers, 
dressed in long-skirted blue coats, long waistcoats, breeches, 
and stockings, and with the clerical harhds from their cravats. 
Within were several other such companies' — boys and girls in 
uniform, from charity schools, I suppose. .The girls were 
dressed in the fashion of Goody-Two-Shoes, with high-backed 
white caps, and white " pinafores " over blue check gowns. 

This transept is a large place of worship in itself, though 
but a small part of the cathedral, and is occupied by the 
parish of St. Oswald, morning and evening service being held 
in it immediately after that of the cathedral church. On the 
doors were notices, posted in placards, addressed to persons in 
certain circumstances, among others, to all who used hair- 
powder, to give notice to the appointed officers that they might 
be rightfully taxed. 

In the afternoon we visited a Sunday-school of the Unita- 
rians, where we saw about sixty well-behaved children, — ^the 
exercises, mudi the same as in ours. Afterwards we heard a 
sensible sermon, on fiiith and works, in the Independent 
diapel. The clergyman, who has been a missionary in the 
East, and has also travelled in America, was good enough to 
call on us and invite us to his house the next day. The con- 
gregation seemed to be of a higher grade than most of that we 
had seen at the cathedral, more intelligent and animated, and 
more carefully dressed, yet very much plainer, more modestly 
and becomingly, and fiir less expensivdy than you could often 
see any congregation with us. 

We had a delightftQ wrik, later ki the aAemoon, ou the 
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walls, where we met a very large number of apparently very 
happy people. I never saw so many neat, quiet, ungenteel, 
happy, and healthy-looking women, all in plain clean dresses, 
and conversing in mild, pleasant tones ; squads of children, 
too, all dressed ridiculously, bright and clean and stiff, not 
a dirty one among them, and as well behaved as dolls, most 
comically sober and stately. The walls form a good promA 
enade, elevated and dry. The landscape view across the' 
river, in the sunset haze, seemed in communion with the' 
minds of the people, J^^quiland. lo^dsg* An hour later, and 
we found the streets lighted up and almost as crowded as on 
Saturday night, yet very quiet, and no impudence, black- 
guardism, or indecency shown us. On the whole, spite of the 
universal beer-drinking, we received a high opinion of the 
character of Chester people, quite as high, as respects moral- 
ity and courtesy, as a stranger passing a Sunday in a New 
^igland town of the same size would be likely to obtain of it. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

OLANDBflmnB A&OUITEOl'U&AL STUDIES. — ^A YIBIT TO THS MABQUIS OF 
WESTMINSTEB's STUD. — SIZABLE MATTERS. 

EARLY in the mormng we visited the old church of St. 
John's, and afterwards several curious places, rdics of Bo* 
mans, Saxons, and Normans, in the suburbs — after all, noth- 
^ ing so interesting to me as the commonest relics of English- 
. men but two or three centuries old. As we returned through 
' the town at seven, the early risers seemed to be just getting 
up. Passing the cathedral as the bell tolled for morning 
prayer, we turned in. There are services every day at 7, 11, 
and 3 o'clock. The service was performed in the Lady Chapel, 
which we did not enter. The attendance must have been 
rather meagre, as we saw no one going to it but two ladies 
with an old man-servant. We remained some time hunting 
on tip-toe for traces of the Norman transition in the architec- 
ture, and found we had had already practice enough to readily 
detect it in various parts. Stealing softly into the choir, 
from which the Lady Chapel opens, we examined the bishop's 
throne. It is adorned with many figures of saints and angels, 
kings and queens, and having been once broken to pieces, 
in the repairs upon it the old heads were generally put on 
young shoulders, and vice versa^ producing in some instances 
a very ludicrous effect, particularly where the men's heads, 
beards and all, are set on female bodies. We then got out 
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into the cloisters^ and from them into the chapter-house, in 
which the heavy-groined arches, simple, and without the 
slightest ornament, have a grand effect. The date is about 
1190. We saw here some very strongly marked faces which 
in stone represent certain Norman abbots whose graves were 
under us. 

Without the cathedral yard, the ruins of the old abbey 
appear frequently among the houses, the old black oak Um- 
ber and brick work of the time of Cromwell, mingling pictu- 
resquely with the water-worn carvings of the older, old ma- 
^'sonry. This morning we saw a stout, round, old Saxon arch 
/ giving protection to a fire-engine, which brought to mind the 
i improbability of the present race of New-Yorkers sending 
I down to posterity such memorials of itself. Well, it will 
send better perhaps, and more lasting than in stones— or 
stocks. 

On the town-hall is a lai^e statue, said to be of Queen 
Anne, but so battered and chipped, that it might stand for 
any body else, in a long dress. The hands and nose, and all 
the regalia are knocked off. And how, do you suppose ? By 
the «t^9er-sovereign people in election demonstrations. Thank 
God, we may yet boast, that in our thoroughly democratic 
elections, where the whole national policy is turning, and the 
most important private and local interests are at issuA, we 
leave no such memorials of our time. (I beg pardon of the 
"bloody Sixth.") 

Going into a book-shop for a direction, we saw Emerson's 
"Representative Men," and Irving^s " Sketch-Book," on the 
counter, with newspapers and railway guides, and the propri- 
etor told us he had sold a great many of them. 

We passed through a crockery shop to see a Roman bath, 
which had been discovered in excavating a^Uar In the rear 
of it. Such things are being every year brought to light. 
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After break&st we onoe more took our knapsacks, and 
left Chester by the foot-path on tlie bank of the Dee. 

The Marquis of Westminster owns some of the finest 
horses in the kingdom; in passing through Eccleston, we 
asked a man if he could direct us where we could see some 
of them. He informed us that he was head groom <3i the 
stud to the marquis, and he would take pleasure in showing 
it to us. He took us first to the paddocks^ which are fields 
of from two to five acres, enclosed by stone walls, ten feet 
high, some of them with sheds and stables attached, and 
some without. In these were iMrty or forty of the hi^iest 
bred, and most valuable mares and fillies in the world. Un- 
fortunately I am not a horse-ma9», and cannot attempt to de- 
scribe them particularly. It needed but a glance, however, to 
] show us that they were almost any of them far the most 
beautiful animals we had ever seen. The groom, whose name 
is Nutting, and whose acquaintance I recommend every trav- 
eller this way to endeavour to make, was exceedingly obli- 
gmg, not only taking us into every paddock and stable, and 
giving us an account of the pedigree, history, and perform- 
ances of every horse, but calling our attention to the pointed 
all the peculiarities of form which distinguished each individ- 
ual. It was evident his heart was in his business, and that 
his B%ard was appredated, for as soon as he unlocked the 
gate, and' showed himself within the enclosure, some of the 
older mares would trot up to be caressed with the most ani- 
mated, intelligent, and gratified expression. The most cele- 
brated among them was Bee^s-mng, She is seventeen years 
old, and very large, but most perfect in form ; I should think 
better than her daughter, QueenrBee^ who is lighter and more 
delicate. The extraordinary beauty of " Ghuznee" and " Cru- 
cifix,'' both distinguished on liie turf, was also obvious. These, 
I think, do not belong to the marquis. In one of the pad- 
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f dooks were a number of foals, pretty, agile, &wn-like oroa- 
tures. Thej came around us dandng and capering, catehing 
our knapsacks with their teeth, then springing off, and coming 
^ack again, like dogs at plaj. The mares, fillies, and colts 
were all of dai^ bay colour, but one, which was dark iron- 
grey, nearly bladc^ . ' 

Just as we left the colts, a great cart-horse, belonghig to 
the marquis, was passing on the road. Tlie contraiit was 
ifonderful. He was %efimbteen hands and one inch high (with- 
in a trifle, six feet), and putting both my thumbs to the 
smallest part <^ his leg, I ootdd not make my Angers meet 
around it. 

From the paddodcs we went to the stables to see the 
stallions* They were all loose boxes (no stalls), thirteen 
feet by sixteen, some with rack and manger across the side, 
some with the same in a comer. Touchstone is a niagnificent 
creature, bey(md conception. It is impossible to imagine 
such high conditian, indicated not less in the happy and q>ir- 
ited expression and action, than in the bri^it, siaooth, supple, 
and elastic fsel of his skin. I never saw any thing to equal 
it in America ; and it was nearly as remarkable in the mares. 
Five tliousand guineas (over $25,000) have been offered and 
refused for Touchstone.* Springy-Jach is a younger stallion ; 
fay Nutting esteemed even higher than Touchstone. Nothing 
in the world of animal life can be finer than the muscular de- 
velopment of his neck. Touchstone is a little coarse in the 
withers. They were intending to put him in pasture the next 
week, and in preparation for it, he had some fresh grass mixed 
with hay to eat. He stood in a deep bed of straw, and 

* Mores are sent here from all parts of the kingdom, to be served by 
TbuehtUmef perbups the most esteemed stock-getter in Eb^^d. He is 
allowed forty in a year, and the charge is $150 to $200, and $3.85 a week 
ftnrpastare. 
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was not curried — groomed merely with a doth, yet he was 
so dean, that it would not have soiled a white linen haadker- 
diief to have been rubbed upon him. 

Iq the granary we saw some very plump and bright 
Sootdi oats. They were bought fi>r ASt lbs. to the bushel, 
but would overweigh that. The common feed was oiit and 
bean mefd mixed with cut hay. The hay was cut very 
fine (not more than \ inch lengths) by a hand machine. I 
believe, cut as it usually is by our machines {\ inch to 1 inch), 
it is more thoroughly digested. I use Sindair's, of Baltimore, 
whidi is intended for corn-stalks, driven by horse-power, and 
cuts hay and straw from one to three inches, which I prefer 
to the finer.* The madiine here cost £6 ($30), and was in no 
way superior, that I could see, to Buggies', of Boston, whidi 
is sold at half that price. 

The &rm buildings were not fine or in good order, ma- 
nure wasting, old carts and broken implements thrown care- 
lessly about, and nothing neat. Nor were the cattle remark- 
able — ^most nf them below the average that we have seen on 
the road-side. It is evident the marquis is more of a horse- 
jockey than a &rmer. 

The groom's house, whidi we entered, was very neat and 
handsomely built of stone. All the cottages hereabout are 
fi^oored with tiles, nine inches square. They vary in colour, but 
are most commonly light brown. 

Nutting showed us a cow of his own, which I took to be 
a direct cross of Devon and Ayrshire, and which had as fine 
points for a milker as I ever saw m any thing. She was very 
large, red and white, and a good feeler. He assured us she 
was giving now on pasture feed thirty-two quarts a day. 

* I do not wish, to reoommend this machine for hay and straw, whioh 
it does not cat aa rapidly as some others, but for stalks it cannot be sur- 
passed— cutting and splMfmg them in small dice. 
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The hay was partly stored under slate roofs, supported by 
four strong stone columns, the sides open. This plan difierf^ 
from ^e hay barracks^ common where the Dutch settled inl 
America, in whidi the roof, latched or boarded, is attached 
to posts in such a way that it can be easily set up or down^ 
and adjusted to the quantity of hay under it. These erection| 
are here called Dutch bams. Nutting thought hay was pre- 
served in them better than in any way he knew, and this has 
been my opinion of that from our harrack^. Close bams he 
particularly objected to. Probably hay suffers more in them 
here than it does in America. 

After showing us all about the farmery, he walked on with 
us to a shady pasture by the river side, where was a herd of 
fine mares. We sat here under an old elm for some time, 
looking at them as they clustered around us, and talking with 
him about the agriculture of the district. He was so easily <; 
good-natured, and conversed so freely, asking as well as an-] 
swering questions, that we were greatly puzzled to teUi 
whether he expected a fee, or would be offended by our offer-! 
ing it. At length, when he was about to leave, we frankly 
stated our difficulty, explaining that we were foreigners, and 
not ^.miliar with the English customs on such occasions. He 
answered pleasantly, that he was always glad of a chance to 
converse with gentlemen on such subjects as we appeared to 
be interested in; if they liked to give him something he did 
not refuse it, but he did not wish any thing from us. We 
assured him that we were much indebted to him, and be^ed 
that he would not make an exception of us, handing him a \ 
half crown, which he dropped into his pocket without looking/ 
at it or thanking us, but politely replying that he considered] 
himself fortunate in having met us. He then said he would 
walk on a little further to direct us on a path much pleas- 
anter than the regular travel, and from which we might see 
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one of the best dairy &rms in the oountry, with an excellent 
herd of one hundred and fifty oows. The path would run 
through the park, and was not public, but if we would men- 
tion his name at the lodges they would let us pass. 

We soon came in sight of the cows. They were lai^e, 
half-bred Ayrshires, which seem to be the favourite dairy 
stock throughout the country. Pure-bred stock of any breed 
were not in &your, but the Ayrshire blood was most valued. 
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CHAPTER XX. 
TRit oHnEiBx CHxau sntmzor and xvqubh hubbamd&t upow kbayt 

aOILa — ^PASTUKBS. — THXIE PSEXAHXNOB. — THB TOE OF BOMU A8 A MA- 
' MUBX IN 0HE8HI]IE.-^A TALUABU EHfAKK TO OWNERS OF DCPROTBO 
NBAT STOGX^ — ^BBKKDS OF DAIET STOCK. — ^KOUES. 

THE soil of a considerable part of this county being a 
tenacious clay, &yourable to the growth of grasses, and 
difficult of tillage, its inhabitants are naturally dairy-men, 
and it has been particularly distinguished for many centuries 
for its manufacture of cheese. Its distinction in this respect 
does not appear to be the result of remarkable skill or pecu- 
liar dairy processes, but is probably due to the particular 
varieties of herbage, to the natural productions of which, the 
properties of its soil, and perhaps of its climate, are peculiarly 
favourable.* 

The grounds for this conclusion are the general value 
placed by the farmers upon their old pastures, where the 
natural assortment of herbage may be considered to have 
entirely obtained and taken the place of the limited number 
of varieties which are artificially sowed, the fact that the 
butter of the district is not, as a general rule, highly esteemed, 

* The best cheese is made on oold, stiff, dsy-sofls (but not on the 
purest days), and from the most waning herbage, even from uwm^, sterile 
pastures ; but much the largest quantity is made from an equal extent of 
more moderately tenacious and drained or permeable soils spontaneously 
producing close, luxuriant, fine (not rank) grasses and white clover. 

15 
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and that I cannot learn that the process of cheese-making di£> 
fers any more from that of other districts in England or the 
United States, than between different dairies producing cheese 
of equal value in this district itself. 

It is by no means to be inferred, however, that the quality 
of cheese is not affected by the process of manufacture. 
There is no doubt that the skill and nicety of a superior ^ 
dairy-maid will produce cheese of a superior quality on a 
farm of poor herbage, while an ignorant and careless one will 
make only an inferior description, no matter what the natural 
; advantages may be. The best cheese made in the United 
i States is quite equal to the best I have tasted here, but the 
average quality is by no means equal to the average quality 
of Cheshire cheese. 

Superiority in the manufacture seems not to depend, how- 
ever, upon any describable peculiarities of the process, which 
differs in no essential particular from that common in our 
dairies. Excellence is well understood to depend greatly 
upon extreme cleanliness in all the implements employed, 
and upon the purity and moderate temperature of the atmo- 
sphere. Means to secure the latter are used much the same 
as with us. Stoves and hot-water pipes are sometimes em- 
ployed in the cheese-room ; and I may mention that where 
this is in a detached building of one story, it is considered 
/^essential that it should have a thatched roof. In some cases 
1 where the roof has been slated, it has been found necessary 
\ in the warmest weather to remove the cheese to the cellar of 
the farm-house. Plank shelves are more generally used, and 
are esteemed better than stone. 

Not only is there no uniformity in the methods of the 
different dairies to distinguish them from those of the United 
States, but rarely in any single dairy are there any exact 
rules with regard to the time to be employed in any parts of 
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the process, or as to the temperature or the measure of any 
Ingredients. Thus the degree of heat at setting the milk, 
although the skill to feel when it is right is deemed highly 
important, is almost never measured, even in the best dairies. 
The quantity of rennet is guessed at, and its strength not ex- 
actly known. The quantity of salt used is undefined, JEUid the 
time for sweating or curing of the cheese, when made, is left 
to be accidental. 

With regard to some of these points, however, it has been 
found (as reported to the Royal Agricultural Society) that 
in some of the best dairies the milk, when judged to be of 
the right temperature for coagulating, was by the thermome- 
ter at 82° F. (variations from 76° to 88°). From four to six- 
teen square inches of rennet skin in a pint of water (generally 
four square inches) were used to make the cheese from fifty 
gallons of milk, and 1 lb. to 1 lb. 4 ounces salt to the same 
quantity. It is thought that the best cheese is made with 
less salt than this. The heat of the milk-room was found t€f 
vary from 64* to 78*" in August, and it was thought desirabl^ 
that it should be cooler than this. The reporter thought thai 
a temperature of 50* would be most approved throughout the 
year. T never saw or heard of ice being used in any way in 
a Cheshire dairy. 

Some of the best dairy-maids claim to have secrets by 
which they are enabled to surpass others, but it is certain that 
they do not lessen the necessity for extreme cleanliness, ni- 
cety, and close observation and judgment, and that with thb, 
in addition to what is everywhere known and practised, there « 
is no mystery necessary to produce the best.* 

* " A cheese dairy is a manufaotory— a workshop— and is, in truth, a 
place of hard work. That studied outward neatness which is to be seen in 
the show dairies of different districts may be in character where butter is 
the only object, but would be superfluous in a cheese dairy. If the room, 
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The ChesMra cheese in market always has an unnaturally 
deep, yellow colour, though of late less so than formerly. It 
/is given by the addition of '* colouring" to the milk imme- 
diately before the rennet steep is applied. This ^' colouring'' 
is manufactured and sold at the shops for the purpose. It is 
\9XL imitation of annatto, formed chiefly of a small quantity 
'- of real annatto mixed with tumeric and soft soap., I think it 
is never used in sufficient quantity to.afiect the flavour at all, 
} but I observe that the farmers and people in the country pre- 
i fer cheese for their own use that is not coloured. 

Wkey Butter. It is common in Cheshire to make butter 
from the whey. It will probably surprise many to learn that 
/there is any cream left in whey ; but there undoubtedly is, and 
I it may be extracted by the same means as from milk. The 
only difference in the process is, that it is set in large tubs, 
instead of small pans, and that the whey is drawn off by a 
&ucet from the bottom after the cream has risen. If allow- 
ed to remain too long it will give a disagreeable flavour to the 
cream. One hundred gallons of milk will give ninety of whey, 
which will give ten or twelve gallons of cream, which will 
/ make three or four pounds of butter. So that besides the 
cheese, twenty to twenty -five pounds of butter are made in a 
year from the milk of each cow, an item of some value in a 
lai^e dairy. The butter is of second-rate quality, h\xt not 
bad^— worth perhaps three cents a pound less than milk but- 
ter. . 

the utensils, the dairy-woman and her assistants be snffioiently dean to 
give perfect sweetness to the prodnoe, no matter for the colour or the ar- 
rangemerU, The scouring-wisp gives an (ntttoard/aimeea, but is frequently 
an enemy to real e2M(»Zi»M«/*— Mabshall's Yaus ot Glottobstbb. Besides 
the means of securing this inner cleanliness, sweetness, and purity, which 
mast be of the air too, as weU aa of the utensils, ^., it is probable that the 
dairy-maids' secrete are in a knowledge of the best temperature, particu- 
larly of that at which the milk should be curdled. 
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drgdaqres. Frequently the farmer's family supplied all the 
.labour upon them, — himself and his sons in the field, and his 
V wife and daughters in the dairy, — except that in the harvest 
\ month one or two Irish reapers would be employed. The 
cows, in the summer, are kept during the day in distant pas- 
tures, and always at night in a home lot During the cheese- 
making season, which on these small farms is from the first 
of May till November, they are driven home and fastened in 
ahippens^ or sheds, between five and six o'clock, morning and 
night, and then milked by the girls, sometimes assisted by 
the men. On a farm of one hundred acres, fifteen to twenty 
cows are kept, and three persons are about an hour in milk- 
ing them. From twenty to thirty gallons of milk (say six 
quarts fi*om each cow) is expected to be obtained on an av- 
erage, and about one pound of dried cheese from a gallon of 
milk. From two to five cwt. (of 112 lbs.) of cheese may be^ 
made from the milk of each cow during the year. Thr^ I 
cwt. is thought a fair return on the best farms. In a mode- 1 
rately dry and temperate summer, more cheese is made than j 
in one which is very wet. 

The pastures are generally looked upon as permanent ; 
the night pastures are sometimes absolutely so, as it is sup- 
posed that they have not generally been broken up for many 
hundred years. During the last ten years the pasture landfll 
have been very greatly, and, as they tell me, almost incredi«j 
bly improved by the use of bone dust. It is applied in tha 
quantity of from twenty to forty cwt. on an acre* as top- 
dressing, and I was told that pastures on which it had been 
applied at the rate of a ton to an acre, eight or nine years 
ago, had continued as good (or able on an average of the 
years to bear as many cows) as similar land top-dressed with 

16* 
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farm-yard dung every two years, probably at the rate of 
thirty cubic yards to an acre. There seems to be no doubt at 
all that land to which inch bones were applied ten years ago 
are yet much the better for it. They are usually applied in 
April, and the ground is lightly pastured, or perhaps not at all 
until the following year. The effect, the farmers say, is not 
merely to make the growth stronger, but to make it sweeter ; 
the cattle will even eat the weeds which before they would 
not taste of However, in poor land especially, it is found 
to encourage the growth of the more valuable grasses more 
than that of the weeds, so that the latter are crowded out, and 
a clean, thick, close turf is formed. If the ground has been 
drained, all these improvements are much accelerated and 
increased. Upon newly laid down lands, however, the effect 
is not so great ; it is especially on old pastures (from which 
the extraction of the phosphates in the milk has been going 
on for ages sometimes, uninterruptedly) that the improve- 
ment is most magical. The productive value of such lands 
is very frequently known to have been doubled by the first 
dressing of bones. 

Both boiled and raw bones are used, and though there is 
a general belief that the latter are more valuable, I do not 
hear of any experience that has shown it ; on the contrary, 
I am told of one field which was dressed on different sides 
equally with each sort, and now, several years after, no dif- 
ference has been observed in their effect. A comparison 
must, of course, be made by measure, as boiled bones are 
generally bought wet, and overweigh equal bulks of raw about 
^5 per cent. Dry bone-dust weighs from 45 to 50 lbs. to a 
bushel. 

I have not heard of super-phosphate of limey or bones dis- 
solved in sulphuric acid, being used as a top-dressing for pas- 
tures. 
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I quote the following firom the journal of the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society, as a mark of deep significance to American 
&rmers, beyond its proof of the value of bones : — ^" Before 
bones came into use in this country, the farmers made a point 
of selecting a hardy and inferior description of stock for their 
day landsj farmers finding that large^ well-bred cows did not at 
all answer upon them; but now they find *' (in improved pas- 
ture) " that the best of stock find ample support, not only to 
supply the cheese-tub freely, but also to do jtutice to their 
lineage^ by retaining, if not improving, their size and symme- 
try, so that the &rmer has not only the advantage of making 
considerably more cheese, but also of making more money by 
his turn of stock." 

I cannot now ascertain the amount of bones annually ex- 
ported from the United States to England, but it must be 
very great, as I know one bone-miller, near New York, that 
has a standing order to ship all he can furnish at a certain price, 
and who last year thus disposed of 80,000 bushels. 

Breeds of Dairy Stock. — I have already described most of 
the dairy stock that we have observed along the road. We 
have seen scarcely any pure bred stock of any kind. Ayr- 
shire blood seems to predominate and be most in favour on 
the best &rms. The points of the short-horns are also common, 
and in the south we saw some Herefords. The best milkers 
seemed to be a mixed blood of Ayrshires and some other 
lai^e and long-homed cattle with a smaller red and black 
breed, probably Welsh. I incline to think that experience 
has taught the dairy-men to prefer half or quarter bred stock 
to full bloods of any breed. Tor beef-making it is otherwise. 
I have seen no working oxen. Horses are the only beasts of 
draught on the farms ; they vary, greatly in quality, but are 
generally stout, heavy, hardy, and very powerful. On a form 
of one hundred acres, three will be kept, sometimes four, and 
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at about that rate on the larger &niis, widi an additional 
saddle-horse or two for his own use, if the &rmer can afibrd 
it. Farmers generally raise their own cows, choosing heifer 
calves from their best milker for the purpose. Cattle are not 
commonly reared for sale here. Few sheep are raised, but 
many are brought lean from Wales and Ireland, and &tted 
here. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

TILLAGX. — SIZE OF FABM8.— OONBRXON OF LABOmiBS.— FEN018. — ^HXDOSI.— 
BUBFACB D&AnrAOB. — UlTDEK D&AINAOX.-— YALVABLB IMPLKIIXMIB FOB 
STIFF SOIL8,^irOT USBD IN THB VNITSiy 8TATB0. 

I SHOULD think that more than three-quarters of the land 
we have seen was in grass and pasture. I suppose that it 
would be more productive of human food, and support a much 
larger population, if it were cultivated ; but the farmers being 
generally men of small means, barely making a living, are in- 
disposed to take the trouble to break up and till the tough 
sward and stiff soil from which, while it is in pasture^ they 
are always sure to realize a certain product of cheese without 
any severe labour. The cultivation is not, either, very thorough, 
because the strongest and most efficient implements and great 
brute forces are needed to effectually act upon such a soil. 
Accordingly we have observed on the large farms, where the 
extent of ground to be, of necessity, cultivated, warranted the 
purchase of dod-crushers and other strong and expensive im- 
plements, and made it necessary to employ a considerable 
number of labourers, the proportion of land under tillage was 
more extensive, and much more thorough work was made 
with it. 

I wish I could say that the condition of the labourers ap- 
peared to be elevated with that of agriculture, by the leasing 
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of the land in lai^er tracts, and to men of larger capital. It is 
true that the tendency is to increase the rate of wages and 
give employment to more hands, but it is also evident that 
by the engrossment of several small &rms in one large one, 
a number of persons must be reduced from the comparatively 
independent position of small &rmers to that of labourers, and 

il cannot see that for this there is any compensating moral 
advantage. 

Another evil of the small ferms (not exclusively, how- 
ever), is the quantity of land injured or withdrawn from cul- 
tivation by thefences. These are almost universally hedgejs, 
and not only arelhey left untrimmed and straggling, thereby 
shading and feeding upon the adjoining land, but a great 
many large trees have been allowed to grow up in them, of 
course to the injury of any crops under their branches. These 
are sometimes kept low, the limbs being trimmed off for 
firewood (in which case they are called pollards), or are left 
^to grow naturally. In the latter case, of course, they add 
1 exceedingly to the beauty of the landscape, and eventually 
'. become of value for timber ; but high as this is here, I can- 
not at all believe it will ever compensate for the loss occa- 
: sioned to the farm-crops. Where every five or ten acres is 
surrounded by a hedge and ditch, the damage done cannot be 
slight. By way of improvement we have seen where lately 
some hedges have been grubbed iip, two old fields being thrown 
tc^ether. We have also seen a few wire fences in use. These 
latter were very slightly set up, and could hardly be intended 
for permanence. We have also seen some fine, low, narrow 
hedges, taking up but little room, and casting but little shade. 
When a hedge is thus well made and kept, I am inclined to 
esteem it the most economical fence. The yearly expense of 
trimming it is biit trifling (less than one cent ia rod), and it is 
-a perfect barrier to every, thing lai^er than a sparrow. I 
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shoal d add that the farmers seem to set much value upon the 
shelter from cold winds which the hedges afford. 

Drainage, — The need of thorough draining is nowhere so 
obvious as upon clay soils with stiff sub-soils. There will 
be but a few weeks in a year when such soils are not too wet 
and mortary, or too dry and bricky, to be ploughed or tilled 
in any way to advantage. In the spring, it is difficult to cart 
over them, and in the summer, if the heat is severe and long- 
continued, without copious rain, the orops upon them actually 
dwindle and suffer more than upon the driest sandy loams. 
To get rid of the surface water, the greater part of the culti- 
vated land of Cheshire (and, I may add, of all the heavy land 
of England) was, ages ago, ploughed into beds or ** hutts^'^ 
('bouts). These are commonly from five to seven yards 
wide, with a rise, from the furrows (called the " reins") to the 
crown, of three or four inches in a yard. The course of the 
butts is with the slope of the ground ; a cross butt and rein, 
or a wide, open ditch by the side of the hedge, at the foot of 
the field, conducting off the water which has collected from 
its whole surface. When the land is broken up for tillage, 
and often even after thorough under-drainage, these butts are 
still sacredly regarded and preserved. 

Thorough under-draining, by which all the water is col- 
lected after filtering through the soil to some depth, was 
introduced here as an agricultural improvement within the 
last eight years. The great profit of the process upon the 
stiff soil was so manifest that it was very soon generally fol- 
lowed. The landlords commonly furnished their tenants 
with tile for the purpose, and the latter very willingly were 
at the expense of di^ng the drains and laying them. TV ish- 
ing, however, to do their share of the improvement at the 
least cost, the tenants have been too often accustomed to 
make the drains in a very inefficient manner, being guided as 
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to distance by the old reins, and laying their tile under these, 
often less than eighteen inches from the sur&ce. The action 
of the drains was thus often imperfect. I€ is now customary 
for the landlords, when they furnish tile, to stipulate the depth 
at which they shall be laid. They sometimes also lay out 
the courses and distances of the drains. The Marquis of 
Westminster employs an engineer, who appoints foremen, 
and, to a certain extent, suitably-trained labourers, to secure 
the drainage of his tenant-lands in the most lastingly eoononir 
ical and beneficial manner. Last winter he had two hun- 
dred men so employed, in addition to the labour furnished by 
the tenants themselves, and over one million tiles were laid 
by them. I heard nowhere any thing but gratification and 
satis&ctidn expressed with the operation of the thorough- 
drains. 

Implements. — After breaking up the sward of these heavy 
lands with a deep, narrow, furrow-slicing plough, a most ad- 
mirable instrument, quite conmionly in use and everywhere 
spoken well oi^ for crushing and pulverizing the soil in a 
much more effectual and rapid manner than the harrow, is 







" This implement," according to the inventor's advertise- 
ment, '* consists of twenty-three roller parts, with serrated 
and uneven sur&ces, placed upon a round axle, six feet wide 
by two and a hidf feet in diameter. The roller-parts act inde- 
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pendent of each other upon the axle, thus producing a sel£ 
cleaning movement. Of course the roller must only be used 
when the land is s6 dry as not to stick. 

'^ The following are the various uses to which this imple- 
ment is applied : 

'' 1. — ^For rolling com as soon as sown upon light lands ; 
also upon strong lands, that are cloddy, before harrowing. 

** 2. — ^For rolling wheats upon light lands in the spring, 
after frosts and winds have left the plants bare. 

*^ 3. — ^For stopping the ravages of the wire-worm and grub. 

"4. — For crushing dods after turnip crops, to sow barley. 

" 5. — ^For rolling barley, oats, &c., when the plants are 
three inches out of the ground, before sowing clover, 4feo. 

" 6. — ^For rolling turnips in the rough leaf befofie hoeing, 
where the plants, are attacked by wire-worm. 

** 7. — For rolling grass lands and mossy lands after com- 
post. 

" 8. — ^For rolling between the rows of potatoes, when the 
plants are several inches out of the ground. 

" Cash prices, with* travelling wheels complete, 6 feet 6 
inches, £21 ; 6 feet, £19 10«. ; 5 feet 6 inches, £18." 

For still more deeply stirring, and for bringing weeds to 
the surface of soil recently ploughed, a great variety of in- 
struments entirely unknown in America are in coimnon use 
here. They all consist of sets of tines, or teeth, placed be- 
tween a pair of wheels, and so attached to them that, by means 
of a lever, having the axletree of the wheels for a fulcrum, 
the depth to which they shall penetrate is regulated, and they 
may at any time be raised entirely above the surface, drop- 
ping and relieving themselves from the weeds and roots which 
they have collected. Thus they may be described as com- 
bining the action of the harrow, the cultivator, and the horse- 
rake. (The wire-tooth horse-rake is used as an instrument of 
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tillage by Judge Van Bergen, at Coxsackie, N. Y.) They are 
designated variously by different manufacturers, as grubbers, 
scarifiers, extirpators, harrows, and cultivators. The ** Ulky 
Cultivator," of which a cut is appended, is one of the sim- 
plest and most efficient. In this the tines are raised by turn- 
ing a crank, each complete turn of which raises or depresses 
them one inch. The depth to which they are penetrating at 
any time, is marked by a dial near the handle of the crank. 
Something of the kind more efiectual than any thing we yet 
have, is much needed to be introduced with us. Clean and 
thorough culture of stiff clay soils can hardly be performrd 
without it. 




I should remark of English agricultural implements in 
General, that they seem to me very unnecessarily cumbrous 
jand complicated. 

I have lately had in use on my farm, a plough ^mished 
me by A. B. Allen & Co., of New York (" Ruggle's Deep 
Tiller"), which, I think, has all the advantages of the best 
English ploughs, with much less weight, and which is sold at 
half their cost. 
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CHAPTER XXIL 

THE OENXRAL OONDITION OF AOBI0DI/rU]LX.^4L0TATION OF 0BOF8. — ^PBODVO 

TIYXNiaS. SEEDING DOWN TO GBASS-^-OOMrAEISON OF ENGLISH AND 

AMSBIOAN FRAOnCE. — PBAOnCAI*. EEMARXH. — EYE-OBAS8, OLOVEB. — ^BIEN- 
NIAL GBASSSS. — QUANO. — LIME. — THE OONDITION OF LABOUBEBS, WAGES, 
ETO.— ^DAIBT-MAIDS. — ^ALLOWANCE OF BEEB. 

I MUST saj that, on the whole, the agxLculture of Cheshire, 
as the first sample of that of England which is presented \ 
to me, isj&iJaelow-Daj:jBX£ectatiofts. There are sufficient 
reasons to expect that we sh^llm3"other parts much superior 
to it ; but what we have seen quite disposes of the common 
picture which our railroad and stage-coach travellers are in 
the habit of giving to our imagination, by saying that " all 
England is lik e a garden/^ Mganing only a "landscapelpis^ 
den," a beautiful an d harmonious combmation^hilljiiddale, 
with the n^iest masses of trees, and groups and lines of shrub- 
bery, the greenest turf and most picturesque buildings, it might 
be appropriately said of many parts, particularly in the south 
of the county. But, with reference to cultivation, and the 
productiveness of the land, it might be quite as truly applied 
to some small districts of our own country as to this part of 
England. 

In commendng the cultivation of land that has been in 
grass, the first crop is usually oats, and the most approved 
practice upon the stiff soils seems to be, to plough deeply in 
the fall or winter, and in the spring to prepare the ground 
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with some strong implement of the cultivator sort. Oats are 
sowed much thicker than is usual with us. I hear of six bush- 
els to the acre ; but with regard to this there is much differ- 
ence of opinion. The crop of oats is not often lai^e (from thirty 
to forty bushels from an acre is common) ; but oats seldom 
make a lai^e crop upon clay soils. The next year the ground 
will be summer-fallowed, or, by the more enterprising farm- 
ers, cropped with turnips, beets, or with potatoes. The pota- 
toes are sold, the turnips and beets fed to the cows during the 
winter. On the poorer farms, the cows get little but hay 
from December to April ; and cKeese-making is given up du- 
ring the winter. Others, by the help of turnips, beets, and 
linseed cake, keep a constant flow of milk, and cheese-making 
is never interrupted. (Of course the milking of each cow is 
interrupted for a while at her calving time, which they try to 
have in March.) 

The crop after roots is commonly barley ; after fallow, 
wheat, of which twenty-five to thirty bushels is a common 
crop, and forty not uncommon. After wheat, oats again, and 
perhaps after the oats another crop of wheat ; if so, the land 
is manured with bones or boughten manure, and sometimes 
limed at the rate, say of four tons to the acre of stone lime. 

Qra»s, — With the last crop of oats or wheat, clover and 
grass seeds are sowed. Grass was thought to come better 
after wheat upon under-drained land. The best &.rmers sow 
a very great variety and laige measure of grass seeds ; the 
poorer ones are often content with what they can find under 
their hay bays, sowing it, weeds and all, purchasing only 
clover seed. 

The quantity of grass seeds sowed is always much greater 
here than in America. I should think it was commonly from 
a bushel to three bushels on an acre ; rarely less than (me, or 
more than three. I do not think more than one quarter of a 
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bushel, or perhaps half a bushel of the lighter seeds, is often 
sowed in the United States. I should attribute the more 
general evenness and closeness of the English meadows in 
a great degree to this, though, doubtless, mudi is due to the 
moister climate. Land intended for permanent pasture re- 
ceives much more seed, and a larger variety, tiian that which 
is intended to be mown only for a few years, and then be 
brought to tillage again. Of the good policy of the English 
proetie e iwp^ pttstigc»''(itnd tfe same applies to lawns aad 
• puWic ^r^eoft) J jj^ve jMa^^ Among the great variety of 

grasses in an English meadow, there will be one that springs 
up and grows strongly, furnishing a wholesome and delicious 
bite to the cattle, as early after the first warm breath of 
spring as the ground will be dry enough to bear a hoof (and 
on drained lands it is rarely not so). This will be succeeded 
by others, and in May by others ; and in July, those natural 
to the driest and warmest soils will be in perfection ; and so 
through the year there is a constantly renewing perfection. 
A ranker sward, and one that would for a season support 
more cattle, I think would be obtained frcnn sowing a smaller 
quantity and less variety of seed. 

I am not prepared to recommend the English practice for 
mowing lands. To obtain the largest quantity of grass hay 
from an acre, without regard to quality, plough deep, manure 
deep, and sow one variety of seed in such quantity that when 
it comes up it will speedily tiUer^ and occupy the whole 
ground, yet not stand so closely as to greatly crowd and 
compress the stools, thereby dwarfing the reeds from their 
natural size, and obstructing the flow of sap in their vessels. 
Cut it when it has attained to its greatest size, while it is 
yet entirely succulent, just at the time that the hlmd of the 
plant b^ins to be drawn up into the forming seed, and the 
bottom dries into such tough, close, ligneous fibre that 
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nourishment can no longer ascend from the root. The right 
quantity of seed for this will vary in different soils — ^a very 
rich, deep soil needing less than a more sterile one, because 
in the latter the roots cannot extend far enough to collect 
the requisite food and drink to make a laige, strong, open 
stool, and more herbage will grow upon the same space by 
having the stools stand closer. 

In some degree proportionately to the closeness of the 
fibre and the fineness of the grass, will be its nourishing 
quality, so that ninety pounds of fine, dose-grown hay, from 
a thick-seeded meadow, may be of equal value with a hun- 
dred pounds of a coarser, ranker quality. But the nourish- 
ment is by no means in the inverse ratio of size ; so that for 
all ordinary purposes, with all the usual hay-grasses, the far- 
mer will find his profit in studying to obtain the largest bur- 
then of grass. For this end, I ain inclined to think English 
farmers often sow too much seed, Americans not enough. It 
seems, however, to be the best fiirmers in other respects that 
sow the most seed in England. 

There is one consideration that I have omitted to mention 
against the common practice on American farms, where hay 
is an important staple crop : it is generally an object to re- 
tain a clean sward of grass as long as possible, without the 
necessity of breaking up, from the grass having run out, that 
is, given place to weeds, or to finer and less profitable grasses. 
Where the seed has been thickly sown, the grass takes more 
entire possession of the sur&ce, and retains it longer. The 
thicker grass seed is sown, therefore, other things being equal, 
the longer it will lay. 

I have known, in a district where it was the custom to 
sow four to eight quarts of timothy seed, on two occasions, 
twenty quarts sowed. The result was a finer grass in both 
cases ; in one it was thought the crop was mudi laiger, and 
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in the other that it was somewhat smaller, than where ten 
quarts was sowed alongside. The probability is, that in an 
average of ten years it will prove the larger crop on the 
thickest sown, in both fields. 

The commonest grass-seed sowed in England, what may 
be called the staple grass, is rye-grass, or ray-grass (perennial), 
ft is a much smaller, closer-growing grass than our timothy ; 
I think it has a sweeter taste, is probably, bulk for bulk, con- 
siderably more nutritious, and perhaps so pound for pound ; 
but I think more fat and muscle can be made from an acre, if 
sowed with timothy, than with rye-grass. A valuable quality 
of rye-grass is its early spring growth. A field of rye-grass 
will be up some inches, offering a tempting bite to cattle, be- 
fore a field of other grasses will begin to show a green sur&ce. 
I believe that it ripens earlier, too, than timothy, and is better 
for mowing-ground on that account, to be sown with clover, 
which is much injured by over-ripeness, if not cut till timothy 
is in its best state to make hay. I have seen no timothy in 
England, but I know it is sometimes sowed. 

Bye-grass has stood at the head of the mowing grasses in 
some parts of England for centuries. In districts of light and 
dry soil, it is least in favour than elsewhere, but I judge be- 
comes of more value with the improvement of husbandry 
generally. Marshall (1796), writing from Gloucestershire, 
speaks of the general strong prejudice of the &rmers against 
ray-grass, which he calls his favourite grass, " smothering every 
thing and impoverishing the soil, until it will grow nothing V* 
they say ; and arguing agaiiist them, he makes an observation 
of value with reference to the question of quantity of seed. 
" If real ray-grass has ever been tried alone, and without suc- 
cess, it has probably risen from too great a quantity having 
been sown. Be it ray-grass or rubbish, I understand seldom 
less than a sackful " (three heaped bushels) '* an acre is thrown 
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• 

on, whereas one gallon an acre of clean-winnowed real raff" 
grass seed is abundantly sufficient on such soil as the vale in 
general is covered with." The soil is '^ a rich, deep loam." 

Clover (red and Dutch) is more sowed here for hay than 
with us, though it is much more difficult to make good hay 
of it in this climate. It is sowed in the spring, as with us, 
perluqps 20 lbs. to the acre. We commonly sow 5 to 10 
lbs. Arthur Young tried about a dozen experiments to as- 
certain the most profitable quantity of clover seed to sow, and 
concluded his record of them as follows : 

<< The more seed, as far as ^ lbs. per acre, undoubtedly 
the better. This is a plain fact, contradicted by no part of 
the experiments ; and the great inferiority of 5 to 7 lbs. shows 
equally dear that such portion of seed is too small for an 
acre. Where land is well manured, less seed is required ; 12 J 
lbs. seems the proper quantity" (on very rich, gravelly soil.) 

A bushel of clover seed weighs 60 to 04 lbs. 

In ground intended for mowing but one or two years, bi- 
ennial varieties of the rye-grass are sown, which are of strong- 
er growth than the perennial. They are also sowed sometimes 
with permanent grasses, giving, on a deep, rich soil, a heavier 
burthen of grass the first year of cutting than these would do. 
For this purpose, I have thought it might be well to sow the 
biennial or sub-perennial rye-grass seed with timothy, which 
does not usually yield a fair crop at its first cutting, and have 
twice attempted to make trial of the Italian rye-grass, but in 
both cases the seeds that I had procured failed of germination. 

I shall have occasion hereafter to notice several species 
of herbage that are much valued in England, that have not 
been generally introduced in the United States.* 

* Fifteen or twenty varieties of grass seeds are sowed together, and the 
expense for seed in laying down for pasture is often ten or twelve dollars 
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The grass is mowed for hay for a longer or shorter course 
of years ; sometimes broken up afler one or two seasons, 
sometimes becoming permanent or perennial pasture, and so 
running on indefinitely ; and sometimes being mowed for a' 
number of years. One field I saw that had been mowed 
eight years, and having received a dressing of 30 cwt. of 
bones, promised fair yet to bear heavy swaths. Mowing 
lands are usually top-dressed at the end of the second year, 
and afterwards every second or third year. All the home- 
stead dung is commonly reserved for this purpose, and all 
other manure is purchased 'from the towns. Guano for tur- 
nips and wheat is coming into general use ; some think very 
profitably, others have been disappointed. For wheat, it is 
applied at the seed sowing, and sometimes again as a top 
dressing in the spring ; but in a dry season it is thought that 
this second application has done more harm than good. 
Guano has been a good deal tried as a top dressing for pas- 
tures, and it has been said to improve the quality of cheese 
when so used. The immediate effect upon grass, when ap- 
plied in the spring, is always very advantageous ; but later 
in the summer, particularly if the season is dry, the good 
effect disappears, and sometimes the result is unfavourable. 

Of course the round of crop varies according to every 
fitrmer's notion. What I have described is as common as 
any, though not probably among the best farmers. Another 
crop is beans, which is introduced between either of those 1 
have mentioned, sometimes at the head. Not uncommonly 
the first crop is wheat, the ground having been sumimer fal- 
lowed. Wheat is drilled or sowed broadcast ; most commonly 
sowed in this county, and is either ploughed or harrowed in^ 
opinions varying as to which is best. My own experience on 
a stiff soil is decidedly in favour of ploughing in. 

Labourers. — ^Wages, as they have been reported to nie, 
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vary much, and unaccountably. I should think the average 
for able-bodied men as day-labourers, working and receiving 
pay only in days that commence fair, was $2.25 a week, per- 
haps averaging thirty-three cents a day. The rent of a labour- 
er's cottage, with a bit of garden attached (less than a quarter 
of an acre), is from $15 to $25. In addition they have some- 
times a few perquisites from the farmers who regularly em- 
ploy them. A great many labourers in winter are without 
work, and wages are then a trifle less than I have mentioned, 
as in harvest time they are also a trifle more. The reader 
will understand that out of this thirty-three cents, which I 
have supposed to be the average receipts of a labourer per 
day, he has to pay his rent, and provide food and raiment for 
his family. Of course his diet cannot be very sumptuous (the 
cost of provisions being, perhaps, ten per cent, higher than 
with us), but I have not learned particulars. n 

The wages of ferm servants, hired by the month or year, 
and boarded in the family, are for men, from $45 to $65 a 
y%Ar; for boys, $15 to $25; maid-servants, $30 to 40; 
dairy-maids, greatly varying, say from $50 to $100. 

It is customary to give all labourers and servants a certain 
allowance of^beer besides their wages. It is served out several 
times a day, and may be supposed to cost, on an average, ten 
cents a day for each person. One farmer estimated it at 
twice that. 
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CHAPTER XXHL 

KEMABXS OH THE CULTIVATION OF BBET AND MAXOKL-WURCBL. 

I FOUND the best farmers in all the south of England, 
and throughout Ireland, where the soils were at all stiff, 
increasing their crops of these roots. For the production of 
milk they are, undoubtedly, a more valuable crop than turnips 
or ruta bagas, though it is asserted that the milk is more thin 
and watery. Some thought them equal, and even superior, 
weight for weight, for fattening cattle. I think it is certain 
that in such soils a larger amount of nutriment can be ob- 
tained from a crop of them on an equal measure of grou^. 
Donaldson says the beet yields a larger weight per acre, both 
in roots and leaves, than any other root crop known. I have 
heard of crops of from fifteen to thirty-five tons an acre ; and 
in one instance, near New- York, at the rate of forty-four tons 
an acre, from one quarter of an acre. Chemical analyses and 
practical experiments in feeding, to ascertain their value as 
compared with other roots, or with hay, differ so very greatly, 
that nothing can be said with any certainty about it. The 
climate of the United States, like that of France, is much 
better adapted to the beet, and much less favourable to the 
ruta baga, than that of England. The beet is much less liable 
to ^e injured by insects or worms than the turnip or ruta 
baga, though I incline to think the latter is much more 
favoured with us than in England in this respect. 
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The ground for beet crops is prepared the same as for 
turnips ; that is, it is finely and deeply tilled (and there is no 
crop which will better show the value of draining and subsoil 
ploughing), and manured with well-decomposed dung, com- 
post, bones, or guano, in drills from twenty-seven inches to 
three feet apart. The seed is usually prepared by steeping 
for from twenty-four to forty-eight hours, and is then rolled 
in lime. As rapidly as possible after the manure is deposited, 
it is covered with soil and the seed dro{^>ed, sometimes be- 
ing drilled like turnip seed, but more commonly dibbled. 
There are two simple machines used here for dibbling. What- 
ever way the seed is planted, it must be expected that a laige 
part will fiiO to germinate. 

I have found dibbling by hand not very tedious, as fol- 
lows : One man making holes an inch deep, and six or eight 
inches apart, with a round stick an inch in diameter, another 
following and dropping three seeds in a hole, and a third cov- 
ering by a single stroke, and pressing, with a hoe. I have 
obtained a large crop planting so late as the middle of July, 
in the climate of New York. 

A rapid early growth of the plant is important. When 
the weeds come up, the horse-hoe or cultivator is run through, 
and as often afterwards as there is need, while the size of the 
beets will permit it, they are horse and hand hoed. It is 
found that ^arthing-up with a plough is injurious. When two 
or three inches high, the plants are thinned to twelve indies 
apart. When two or three plants come up in a bunch, one 
only of them must be left; It will wilt down flat upon the 
ground at first, but soon recovers. 

The outer leaves begin to dry and decay early in the fall, 
and may then be plucked and fed to cows with profit, and 
without retarding the continued growth of the root. The root 
may be pulled by hand, and is harvested more readily than 
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any other. It will keep (at New York) in the open air, in 
stacks four feet wide and high, covered with straw and six • 
inches of earth, a small hole being left in the top for ventila- 
tion, until April, and is then of great value to new milch- 
cows and ewes with lamb. 

I particularly recommend the^iiltiya>tipn of the sugar and 
mangel-wurzel beets to oottage>&rming gentlemen, who wish 
to keep a smi^l dairy with a limited extent of land« 

17 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

DELIGHTFUL WALK BT THE DEE BANKS» AND THSOUOH SATOW PARK.— irBXX- 
HAH. — ^A FAIR. — ^MAIDB BT A FOUNTAIN. — THE CHURCH. — JAOKDAWB^- 
THE TAP-ROOM AND TAP-ROOM TALK. — ^POLITIOAL DEADNE88 OF THE LABOUR- 
INQ CLASS. — ^A MBTHODIffT BAGMAN. ' 

FOLLOWING Nutting's directions, we had a most delight- 
ful walk along the river bank and under some noble trees, 
then through thick woods and over a bit of low, rushy land, 
where some Irishmen were opening drains, and out at length 
into the private park-road ; a pleasant avenue, which we fol- 
lowed some miles. The^ park here was well stocked with 
game ; rabbits were constantly leaping out before us, and we 
frequently started partridges and pheasants from a cover of 
laurels, holly, and hawthorn with which the road was lined. 

We came out at Pulford, when we lunched at the Post 
Office Inn, and thence walked by an interesting road, through 
a village of model cottages not very pretty ; over a long hill, 
from the top of which a grand ^ew back ; and by a park that 
formerly belonged to Judge Jeffi-eys, of infamous memory, to 
Wrexham. 

Wrexham is a queer, dirty, higglety-piggelty kind of 
town, said to be the largest in Wales (it is about as large 
as Northampton). It was the latter part of a &ir-day,.and 
there had been a mustering of the yeomanry of the shire, so 
that the streets were crowded as we entered. In the balcony of 
an hotel in the market-place a military band was playing to a 
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mass of up-turned, gaping faces, through which we worked 
our way. The inns were generally full of guzzling troopers, 
dressed in a very ugly &shion, but we finally found one; 
some colour of the bear family, blue, I believe, which seemed 
tolerably quiet, where we stopped for the night. 

After dining and resting awhile, we took a walk about the 
town. Most of the houses out of the market-place are very 
mean and low, the walls plastered with mud, and white- 
washed, and the roofs thatched. Noticing a kind of grotto 
in a back street about which a pretty group of girls, in short \ 
blue dresses, engaged in lively talk, were standing with pitch- \ 
ers, we approached it. We came close upon them before / 
they noticed ns, but, instead of showing any timidity, they \ 
glanced at our hats and laughed clear and heartily, looking^ 
us boldly in the face. Catching one alone, however, as we 
descended to the fountain, and asking her to let us take her 
mug to drink from, she handed it to us, blushing deeply, and 
said nothing, so we were glad to leave quickly to relieve her. 
There was a spring and pool of remarkably clear, cool water, 
within the grotto, from which all the neighbourhood seem to 
be supplied. Our California hats attracted more attention at 
Wrexham than, anywhere else in Europe, but we met with 
no incivility or impertinence beyond a smQe or laugh. 

The church at Wrexham is curious, from the multitude 
of grotesque faces and figures carved upon it. It is a lai^e 
and fine structure, and the tower is particularly beautiftil, as 
seen from the village. There were jackdaws' nests in it, and 
a flock of these birds, the first we have seen, were hovering 
and .screeching around them. They are of the crow tribe, 
black, and somewhat lai^er than a blue-jay. 

Returning to our inn we found in the parlour a couple of 
lisping clerks, who were sipping wine in a genteel way, and 
trying to say smart things while they ogled the landlady's 
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daughter. Retreating from their twaddle, I called for a pipe 
and mug of ale, and joined the circle in the tap-room. There 
was a tall, scarlet-coated fellow who told me he was a ser- 
geant in the Queen's guards recruiting here ; an older man 
who had been a soldier, and had served in Canada and Qiina ; 
a half-tipsy miller with a pleasant-speaking, good-natured 
wife trying to coax him to come home, and half a dozen 
more countrymen, all muddling themselves with beer and 
tobacco. 

The conversation was running on politics, and was not at 
all interrupted by my entrance ; on the contrary, I thought 
the old soldier was glad of a stranger to show himself off be- 
fore. He was the orator of the night, and the others did lit- 
tle but express assent to his sentiments, except the miller, 
who every few moments interrupted him with a plain and 
emphatic contradiction. The sergeant said very little either 
way except he was appealed to,^o substantiate some asser- 
tion, " a9 a military man^^ but leaned on the bar, drinking hot 
gin-and-water, and whispering with the bar-maid. 

There was news that the French minister had taken dip- 
lomatic offence and demanded his passports, and war was 
threatened. War there certainly would be, according to the 
ex-soldier, and a terrible time was coming with it. England 
J was going to be whipped-out most certainly — ^it was inevita- 
• ble. Every body assented — ^it was " inevitable" — except the 
miller, who said it was fol-de-rol. " Why," continued the ex- 
soldier, " isn't every country in Europe against England 1 — 
don't they all hate her? and isn't every Frenchman a sol- 
dier f Then he described the inefficient state of the national 
defences, and showed how easy it would be for a fleet of 
iteamers, some dark night the next week, to land an army 
lomewhere on the coast of Wales, and before they heard of 
A, it might be right there amongst them ! He would like to 
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know what there was to oppose them. The miller said there 
was — '' gammon." The sergeant, on being asked, admitted that 
he was not aware of any respectable force stationed in that 
vicinity, and the miller told him he was a '^ traitor then." Ex- 
soldier said miller knew nothing about war, any way, and the 
company unanimously acquiesced. Ex-soldier then resumed 
his speech — asked if government would dare to give arms to 
the people, and pictured an immense army of Chartists arising 
in the night, and with firebrands and Frenchmen, sweep- 
ing the government, queen and all, out of the land, and estab- 
lishing a republican kingdom, where the poor man was as good 
as the rich. The company all thought it very probable, and 
each added, something to make the picture more vivid. A 
coarse joke about the queen's bundling off with her children 
produced much laughter ; and the hope that the parsons andl 
lawyers would have to go to work for a living, was mubh ap-^* 
plauded. 

It-Haya-Strange what a complete indifference they all seemed f 
to have about it, as if they would be mere spectators, outsiders^ I 
and not, in any way, personally interested. They spoke of \ 
the Government and the Chartists, and the landlords and the 
farmers, but not a word of themselves. 

Late in the evening there was some most doleful singing, 
and a woman came in and performed some sleight-of-hand 
tricks, every one giving her a penny when she had concluded. 
We were obliged to sleep two in a bed, one of us with a . 
Methodist young man, who travelled to make sales of tea 
among country grocers and innkeepers, for a Liverpool house. 
He said that what we had seen in the tap-room would give us 
a very good notion of the character of a large part of the 
labouring class about here. He thought their moral «oodi4ion 
most deplorable, and laid it much to the small quantity 
and bad quality of the spiritual food that was provided for 

17* 
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them. ^He seemed well informed about America, and, except- 
ing for slavery and steamboat explosions^ greatly to admire 
our ootmttj. He had some idea of going to it, and said his 
present business was exceedingly disagreeable, as it com- 
pelled him to be so much at inns, where he rarely found any 
one with whom he could pleasantly associate. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

MOANING WALK THKOUOH A GOAL DISTRICT. — ^RUABON. — ^AN OPTIMIST WITH A 
WKLSH WITS. — OBAYXTASD NOTES. — ^A BTAOV-WAGON. — TAXES. — ^WTNBTAT 
PARK. — THOROUQH DRAINING. — A GLIMPSE OF COTTAGE LIFE. — ^ SIR WAT- 
KINS WILLIAMS WYN." 

JUM 4tA. 

THE most agreeable chimes, from the church tower, we had 
ever heard, awoke us this morning at three o'clock. It is 
light enough here at that time to read or write, and the twi- 
light at evening does not seem to be over at half-past ten. I 
felt very stiff and sore, but arose and wrote till half-past six, 
Vhen we got the bar-maid up, paid our bill (we were charged 
Ally sixpence a piece for our lodging), and were let out into 
tne street ; no signs that any one else in the town was yet 
stirring. 

Our road ran through a coal district, tall chimneys throw- 
ing out long black clouds of smoke, and pump-levers working 
along the hill-tops ; the road darkened with cinders ; sooty 
men coming home from the night-work to low, dirty, thatched 
cottages — ^the least interesting and poorest farmed country we t 
had yet travelled over. Afler walking six miles, we stopped 
at the Talbot Inn, Ruabon, to breakfest. • 

In the tap-room, over his beer, was a middle-aged man, a 
currier by trade, who told us he had come hither nine years 
ago from Staffordshire, had married a nice Welsh girl, and set- 
tled himself very comfortably. He said wages were good here, 
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and it did not cost so much to live as it used to. He had a 
cottage in the village; the landlord, Sir Watkins WynTwas 
an excellent man, and his agent was very kind to poor people. 
I He did not see any need of grumbling, and, for his part, 
thought the world a pretty fair world. 

After a good breakfast in a room adorned with sporting 
pictures and a likeness of Sir Watkins Wyn^ returned to 
talk with him. When he 4iad work, his wages were six dollars 
a week, but just now he was out of work. The rent of his 
cottage and four roods of land was one hundred and twenty 
dollars, and Sir Watkins paid the poor-rates. Sir Watkins 
was not very generally liked by his tenants, because he was 
not so liberal with them as his father ; but his father had been 
' extravagant, and run the estate deeply in debt, and he had 
\ need to be more particular : and he was sur^he was always very 
easy with poor folks. He had had a deduction made on his 
rent more than once when the tiifies were hard with him, and 
this year the ^rmers all were allowed ten per cent, of their 
rents because com is so low. 

I had told him I was from America, and he was asking me 
some questions about it, when he suddenly stopped, fidgeted 
about a moment, and then, looking at a woman coming across 
the street, said, with a laughing, swaggering air, " There^s my 
wife coming ; now you'll see a specimen of a Welsh girl !" 
His wife, a stout, hard-looking woman, walked briskly in, 
stood up straight before him, folded her arms, and, in a deep, 
quiet, determined way, gave him a regular Caudling, He 
\ tried for a while to make a joke of it, and to appease her. 
" Come now, missus, don't be hard upon un' ; sit ye down now, 
and take a pint ; these gentlemen be from Ameriky, and I 
talks with 'um about going there. Come now, how'd thee 
like to go to Ameriky ]" As we were thus introduced, she 
glanced fiercely at us, and we retreated at once without the 
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door. He tried for a moment longer to brave her, and called 
loudly for another mug of ale. She turned her head to the 
har-maid, and said, ^' You'll get no more ale i" and the bar- 
maid minded her. 

She said he had been there before, this morning, and when 
he began drinking in the morning it was always the last of 
him for the day. He whimpered out that he had come home 
and breakfast wasn't ready, and he hadn't any thing else to 
do but to come "back here. It was ready, she said, and he 
might have been looking for some work, and so on. In a 
few minutes they went off arm in arm. 

Opposite the inn was an old church and a graveyard. 
There were more monkey-faces on the church, and two effi- 
gies in stone, of knights — the forms of their bodies with 
shields, barely distinguishable, and their faces entirely efl&ced. 
Many of the gravestones had inscriptions in Welsh, and 
both here and at Wrexham I noticed the business of the de- 
ceased person was given, as John Johnes^ Wheelright; Wil- 
liam Lloydy Tanner, dkc. On a flat stone near the church, 
jbhe following was inscribed (letter for letter), probably by a 
Welsh stone-cutter following an English order, given verbal- 
ly—" This his the end of the vault:' 

Betuming from the church, we found the currier again 
drinking beer in the tap-room, with a number of other men, 
a drunken set, that probably had come passengers by a stage 
wagon that stood in the road. This was an immense vehicle, 
of pre-nulroad origin, like our Pennsylvania wagons, but hea- 
vier and higher. It had a heavy freight of barrels, cases, and 
small parcels, on the top of which, under the canvass hooped 
cover, a few passengers were cheaply acoonmiodated, there be- 
ing a ladder in the rear for them to ascend by. Behind one of 
the hind- wheels was a roller, attached by chains on either side 
the wheel to the axle-tree, so that if the wagon fell back any, it 
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scotched it — a good idea for heavy loads in a hilly coun- 
try. There were six stout cart-horses to draw it, and all 
in a line, the wheeler being in shafts. The driver said he had 
a load of eight or ten tons, and 'drove three miles an hour 
with it. He paid about sixteen dollars a year taxes for his 




horses, and two dollars for a v^ry ugly bull-dog that stood 
guard over the establishment for more than an hour while he 
was refreshing himself in the inn. At length we saw the 
whole company come out, and the wagon started again, all 
very jolly ; the currier and another man, with their hands on 
each other's shoulders, staggered across the street, singing 
T" Oh, Susannah !" At the churchyard gate both fell, rolled over 
.' and embraced each other, once or twice tried ineffectually to 
get up, and then both went to sleep there on the ground. No 
wonder the specimen Welsh girl had a hard look. 

" After finishing our letters to send by the*steamer, we vis- 
ited WynsJ^ajJEark. It is much more picturesque than 
Eaton, the ground being diversified and the trees larger. 
The deer also were larger ; a servant told us there were fif 
teen hundred of them. The hall, which is a plain building, 
was undergoing repairs. 

We separated here for a few days, my friends wishing to 
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see more of Welsh scenery, and going to the vale of Llan-j 
goUen (pronounced Langothlan), while I had a letter I wished] 
to deliver in another direction. 

The park was covered with lines of recently-made under- 
drains, and I hunted over it in hopes to find men at work, that 
I might see the manner in which they were constructed. 
Going to a pretty checkered timber-house to make inquiries, I 
was so fortunate as to meet the foreman of the draining op- 
erations, Mr. Green, an intelligent Warwickshire man, who 
obligingly took me to a field a mile or two distant, where he 
had thirty men at work. The soil was a gravelly loam, with 
a little heavier subsoil. The drains were laid twenty-seven 
feet apart, and dug three feet deep (ordinarily), and one foot 
wide from top to bottom ; in the middle of the bottom a 
groove was cut for the pipe, so the top of it would be three 
feet from the surface. No narrow tools were used, except to 
cut the grooves for the pipe. • The foreman said that though 
a man could work to much better advantage in a wider- 
mouthed drain, the extra dirt to be moved compensated for 
it, and made this plan the cheapest. 

I thought then, and since, until I came to try it in gravelly 
and stony land, that the work might be done much more 
rapidly with the long, narrow tools described by Mr. Dela- 
field,* making the bottom of the drain only of the width of 
the pip© intended to be laid ; but I find these can only be 
used to advantage in fVee ground. The method here described 
is probably the best for draining soils, where many stones 
larger than a hen's egg are to be met with. 

Cylindrical pipes, of either one or one and a half inch 
bore, were laid in the grooves at the bottom of the drain ; 
collars^ connecting them, were only used in the loosest soils. 

♦ Tran»action9 N. T. StaU AffrieuUural Soe.y 1848, p. 282. 
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The maim were laid one foot deeper than the collecting draioa, 
and the pipes in them were from two to six inches bore. No 
series of drains were run more than seventy yards in length 
without a main, and all the mains emptied into an open ditch 
at the lowest side of the field, which was made deep enough 
to allow of a drop of one foot from the mouths of the pipes. 
Where such a ditch was likely to gully ^ the sides were sloped 
and turfed. 

I will hereafter give a chapter on the process of thorough 
draining in its most approved British methods, with estimates 
of cost, and a. discussion of how far it may be profitably em- 
ployed in the United States, For Great Britain, it js th e 
most important agricultural impravement ever msde, and it 
is hardly absurd to assert that its general introduction during 
the last ten years has saved England from « rerekition ; cer- 
tainly it is of the greatest political and social co noequoneo to 
her ; I trust, therefore, even my non-agricultural readers will 
have some interest in the subject. 

The wages of the men employed at this work averaged 
$2.25 a week ; boys, 16 cents a day. 

Mr. Green sent a lad to guide me across the park to the 
road I wished to take — ^a remarkably bright, amiable boy, 
with whom I had a pleasant talk as he led me on by the most 
charming way, among the old oaks, and through heixls of 
deer. He could read and write, and knew something of ge- 
ography and arithmetic, having been instructed by the curate 
of Ruabon, whom he seemed to have much loved. (I think h^ 
, had died lately.) He also spoke kindly of Sir Watkins and 
his lady, to whom his father was shepherd, and said that all 
their servants and poor people were much attached to them. 
Passing near the hall, I asked for some water, and he took 
me into one of the servants' cottages to get it. There was an 
old woman rocking a cradle, and a young woman ironing 
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linen, both very neatly dressed, the J^miture plain and mea\ 
gre, but every thing clean, and an appearance of a good deal] 
of comfort about the room. 

While the repairs were being made upon the hall, the 
family lived in a cottage completely embowered among trees 
and shrubs, which we afterwards passed^ and I had the Ivmour- 
of catching a glimpse, through the foliage, of a form in a grey \ 
coat, which, I was assured, was the good Sir Watkins himself 

Soon after leaving the park, I crossed the Esk by a very 
high stone arch, built "by Sir Watkins," as some ragged 
boys and girls, who were employed in collecting for manure 
the horsedung that dropped upon the road, informed me, and 
this was the last 1 heard of Sir Watkins. 

18 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

KOm HGDSn.— lYT.— TIEttlKZA OEXSFBK^-A YXVIT TO A WBLftH HQB8S-FAIB. 
— ^ENOUBH yxmOUS. — AGBICDLTUBAL NOm.-— H0B8I8.-^BEKBM OF OAT- 
TLE. — ^HSBXFORDS, WIL8H, AND BICUTHT PATXflb — OHAKACTSR OF THX FSOPLB. 
^— -DRESS. — ^POWIS FAUL 

Shrmfftbury^ Jams 7^ 

I HAVE be«a visiting a gentleman to whom I was intro- 
duced by Prof. Norton. His residence is on the east 
^^border of Wales, amidist very beautiful scenery of round- 
Vtopped hills, and deep, verdant, genial dells. He has the 
superintendence of a laige number of mines of coal and metals, 
and of several agricultural estates, the extent of which may 
be imagined from the fact, that he is preparing to thorough- 
drain 5000 acres next winter. He is building a tileery, and 
will employ seven engineers, each with two foremen to oversee 
the workmen. The cost, it is estimated, will be from $23 to 
$25 an acre ; drains, seventeen feet apart and three feet deep. 
The house is of stone, and is covered with ivy, which I 
mention that I may contradict a common report that ivy 
upon the wall of a house makes it damp. The contrary, I have 
no doubt, is the fact. The ivy-leaves fall one over another, 
shedding off the rain like shingles ; and it is well ascertained 
that in a long storm ike inside walls of a house, or of those 
rooms in it which are protected by the ivy, are much less damp 
than those not so shielded. It is also generally supposed in 
America that stone houses are much damper than wood. This 
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may be so with some kinds of porous stone, but I can testify 
from my own experience that it is not so with others. A 
slight farting out on the inside, and lath and plaster, will 
in all cases remove this objection to any stone. A good 
stone house is warmer in winter, cooler in summer,* equally 
dry and healthful, and, if built in convenient and appro- 
priate style, every way much more satisfactory and comfort- 
able than our common, slight-framed buildings. As for the 
ivy, I think it ia one (^ the most beautiful things God has 




given us, and the man who can and does not let it beautify 
his habitation, is sinfully ungrateful. It is perfectly hardy, and 
grows luxuriously on the north side of a house or wall in 
the dimate of New York. (My experience is with the Irish 
ivy.) 

The cut represents the sdioolmaster^s house at Eccleston, 

* In a late rapid change of weather, the thermometer on the outside of 
my house rose in 18 hours from lO® to 85o, while that within the walls re- 
mained stationary at 20o, notjising even one degree ! 
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and is inserted here to show the great beauty given by the 
oreeper to that part of the house which it has grown upon, 
contrasted, as it is, with the bare wall of the modem addition. 
The yine, in this case, is our Viipnian creeper {ampelopsis 
quinquejblia^ the common five-leaTed vine of our fenced— not 
the poison tvy), a very beautiful plant certainly, and growing 
• , more rapidly than the European ivy, but having this im« 
, measurable disadvantage, that it is not evergreen. 

The day after I reached here, my host had occasion to go 
to a horse-&ir at Welsh Pool, a place some twenty miles dis- 
tant, and invited me to accompany him. We went in a dc^- 
cart, a kind of heavy gig, which here takes the place of our 
light boat- wagon. It is a box (large enough to hold a dog 
or two in driving to sporting ground), hung low, between two 
smiall, heavy wheels, with a seat on the top of it for two, look- 
ing forward, and sometimes another in which two more can 
^it looking backward. On the back, to exempt it from the 
fax upon more luxurious vehicles, is painted the owner's name, 
jbusiness, and place of residence, thus : '^ John Brown, Farmer, 
iOwestry, Shrops." All the humbler class of carriages are 
thus marked here, including farm carts. 

The landscapes were agreeable in the country we passed 
through, but the farming in much of it iy> better than in some 
parts of the Connecticut valley. Coarse, rushy grass, indi- 
cating the need of draining, grew in much of the meadow 
land, as I think it does to the exclusion of more valuable 
grasses in land that is ordinarily dryer than such as would 
spontaneoudy produce it in America. The buildings along 
the road were sudi as I have previously described ; but I saw 
one old shackling board bam which, but for its thatched roof. 
Would have looked very home-like. 

Welsh Pool is a small compact town (population 5,000) 
with a market-house, and a single sm^ church, on the tower 
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of which a union-jaok was hoisted, and within which there is 
a peal of three bells, that continually, all day long, did ring 
most unmusically ; there were booths in the main street, 
in which women sold dry goods, hosiery, pottery, 4SKa In 
another street horses were paraded, and in other places cows 
and swine. 

There was present a considerable crowd of the country 
people, which I observed carefully. I verily believe if five 
hundred of the common class of farmers and farm-labouring 
men, such as would have come together on similar business 
— ^say from all parts of Litchfield county in Connecticut — ^had 
been introduced among them, I should not have known it, , 
except from some peculiarities of dress. I think our &rmers, 
and particularly our labourers, would have been dressed up 
a little nearer the town fashions, and would have seemed a' 
little more wide awake, perhaps, and that's all. I not only > 
saw no drunkenness, except a very few solitary cases late in 
the day, no rioting, though there were some policemen 
present, but no gayety ; every body wore a^^abfir„ business 
face, very New^Englj^idJike. 

The small farmers and labouring men all wore leggins, 
buttoning from the. knee to the ankle ; heavy hob-nailed 
shoes ; little, low, narrow-brimmed, round-topped felt hats, \ 
and frocks of linen, blue or white in colour, the skirts reach- 1 
ing below the knee, very short waists, a kind of broad ep- ^ 
aulette, or cape, gathered in, boddice fashion, before and be- 
hind, loose shirt-like sleeves, and the whole profusely covered 
with needle-work. I suppose this is the original smock-frock, 
I* An uglier garment could not well be contrived, for it makes 
! ev«ry man who wears it appear to have a spare, pinched-up, 
flftrrow-chested, hump-backed figure. The women generally 
wore printed calico jackets, gathered at the waist, with a few | 
inches only of skirt, and blue or grey worsted stuff petti-^ 

18* 
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^ats, &lling to within a few inches of the ankle — ^a pictu- 
resque, comfortable, and serviceable habit, making them 
(appear more as if thej were accustomed to walk and to work, 
Itnd were not ashamed of it, than women generally do. Most 
incongruously, as a topping off to this sensible costume, a 
number of women had crowded their heads into that ultima 
thule of absurd invention, a stifl^ narrow-brimmed, high- 
crowned, cylindrical fur hat. What they did with their hair, 
and how they managed to keep the thing on their heads, I 
cannot explain. I assert that they did do it, notwithstanding 
something of a breeze, as well as the most practised man, 
and without i^owing evidence of any particular suffering. 

There were, perhaps, a hundred horses offered for sale ; 
among them one pair only of fine carriage-horses, one large 
and fine thorough bred cart-horse, and a few pretty ponies. 
All the rest were very ordinary stout working-horses, much 
like our Pennsylvania horses. The average price of them 
^ was but a trifle over ^100, about what they would bring at 
New York. 

There were still fewer cattle, and they were all comprised 
in three breeds and their intermixtures : first, Hereford, which 
predominated ; second, Welsh, small, low, black beasts, with 
large heads and white- faces, black muzzles and long spread- 
ing horns ; third. Smutty pates, an old Welsh breed hardly to 
be found in purity now. They are longer and somewhat 
larger than Devons, a little lighter red in colour, with invari- 
ably black or brindle fiices. They were generally in fair 
condition, tolerable feelers, and would cut up particularly 
heavy in their hind quarters. A Smithfield man told me that 
he thought a cross of this breed with the Hereford made the 
best beef in the world. 

After dining with a number of gentlemen, most of whom 
had come from a distance to attend the &ir, I took a walk 
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out into the country about the town. The only object of 
interest that I remember was "Powis Castle^" the seat of a 
nobleman, foiely sit"fttf <^ w h p^'^JTi resqueTmountain-sid e park» -• 
The castle itself is upon a spur of the moimtain and is entirely 
hidden among fine evergreen trees. I had toiled up to within 
about ten feet of the edge of the plateau upon which it stands, 
when I heard a low deep growl, and looking up saw above me 
a great dog asking me, with bristling back, curling fangs, and 
fierce grinning teeth, what business I had to be there. Con- 
sidering that I had no right to be visiting the residence of a 
gentleman who was a stranger to me unless I had some busi- 
liess with him, and concluding upon short reflection that in- 
de^ I had none, I determined upon a retrograde movement, 
and taking care not to attempt even to apologize to his dog- 
sh ip for the intrusion until I had brought a few trees between 
us, i found that he hacked down just about as fast as I did, so 
that at a distance of half a dozen rods he appeared a hand- 
some, smooth, generous-natured mastiff, and 1 began to con- 
sider whether the earl would not probably be pleased to have 
an intelligent stranger see the beauty of his castle ; but the 
moment I stopped, the dog's lips began to part and his back to 
rise again, and I concluded that whatever the earl's wishes \ 
might be, I could not make it convenient just then to accom- i 
modate him in that way, and returned forthwith to the village./' 
The true mastiff is a somewhat rare dog in England, and I 
don't think that I ever saw one in America. He is very lai^e 
and powerful, and smooth haired. 
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CHAPTER XXVn. 

JENOUBH YimCLSS. — ^A FEUDAL OAOTLB AND MODERN AEIBTOGRATIO MANSION. 

^ARISTOOSAOT IN 1860. — ^PRIMOOENITUBE. DEMOCBATIO TENDENCY OF 

FOLITIGAL BENTIMENTB. — ^DISPOSITION TOWARDS THE UNITED STATES. — 
00MBATIYBNE88. — SLAVBET. 

J AND C, after a tramp among the mountains of Wales, 
• which they have much enjoyed, reached the village nearest 
to where I was visiting last night. This morning a party was 

made with us to visit j^astle. We were driven in a 

^ Welsh car," which is much the same kind of vehicle as the 
two-wheeled hackney cabs that a few years ago filled the 
streets of New York, and then suddenly and mysteriously 
'disappeared. Two-wheeled vehicles are '^ all the go" in En- 
gland. They are excessively heavy and cumbrous compared 
with ours, the wheels much less in diameter, and they must 
run much harder, and yet, over these magnificent roads, they 
can load them much more heavily. 

The castle is-on-high ground, in the midst of tha^est 
park and lai;gest trees we have seen. The nioat is filled up, 
and there are a few large modem windows in the upper part, 
otherwise it difiers^ but little probably from what it appeared 
in the time 9f .the crusaders. The whole structure is in the 
form of a square on the ground, with four low round towers 
at the comers, and a spacious court-yard in the centre. The 
entrance is by a great arched gateway, over which the old 
portcullis still hangs. 
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We were kindly shown through all its parts, including 
much not ordinarily exhibited to strangers, and I confess that 
I was npt more interested in those parts which were its pecu-7 
liar features as a feudal stronghold, than in those that dis-V 
played the sumptuous taste, luxury, and splendour of a V 
modem aristocratic mansion. The state apartments were^ 
truly palatial, and their garniture of paintings, sculpture, 
bijoutry, furniture, and upholstery, magnificent and delightful 
W« the. eye, beyond any conception I had previously had of 
such things. Let no one say it will be soon reproduced, if it 
is not already excelled, in the mansions of our merchant- 
princes in America. Excelled it ixiay be, but no such effect i 
can be reproduced or furnished at once to the order of taste ' 
imd wealth, for it is the result of generations of taste and ; 
wealth.^ There wasln all, never a marvellous thing, or one ' 
tli^demanded especial attention, or that proclaimed in itself 
great costliness ; and while nothing seemed new, though much 
was modem, most of the old things were of such materials, 
and so fashioned, that age was of no account, and not a word! 
was said by them of fleeting time. The tone of all — yes, the" 
tqnt — ^musical to all who entered, was. Be quiet and comfort- . 
able, move slowly and enjoy what is nearest to you without > 
straining your eyes or your admiration ; — ^nothing to excite 
curiositj or astQi}ishment,..Qnly quiet esthetia^oontemplatioh 
and calm satisfaction. 

I liked it, liked to be in it, and thought that if I had corned 
honestly to the inheritance of it, I could abandon myself to a j 
few months living in the way of it with a good deal of heart. I 
But in the first breath of this day-dreaming I was interrapted j 
by the question, Is it right and best that this should be for ^ 
t he fe w, the very few orus,~when for many of the rest of us 
there must be but bare walls, tile floors and every thing 
besides harshly screaming, scrabble for life ? This question, 
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again, was immediately slioved aside unanswered by another, 
whether in this nineteenth century of the carpenter's son, 
and first of vulgar, whistling, snorting, roaring locomotives, 
new*world steamers, and submarine electric telegraphs ; 
'.penny newspapers, state free-schools, and mechanic's lyce- 
>U^s, this still soft ftt mo s p be r e ^elegant loagmty was ex- 
actly the most favourable for the production of thorough, 
sound, influential manhood, and especially for^the growth 
of the right sort of legislators and lawgivers for the peo- 
ple. 

It seems certainly that it would be hard for a man whose 
mind has been mainly formed and habited in the midst of 
this abundance of quiet, and beauty, and pleasantness, to 
qghtly understand and judiciously work for the wants of 
those whose '^native air" is as different from this as is thai 
of another planet. Especially hard must it be to look wit^-* 
perfect honesty and appreciating candour upon principles 
ideas, measures that are utterly discordant. with, and threater 
to interrupt, this costly nursery song to which his philosophy 
religion, and habits have been studiously harmonized. 

Hard, by the way, very hard sometimes, must be the 
trial of a younger son in one of these &milies. One son only 
isJJie. real son, to sympathize with and make his own, hi? 
Other's interests,, arrangements, and hopes ; the others are 
but hangers-on for a time, and while so must grow accus- 
tomed to all this beauty and splendour — ^must be enhomeix 
to it, and then they are thrust out and return only as inferior? 
or as guests. 

Strange ! I find this monstrous primogeniture, seems nat_ 
ural and Heaven-inspired law to Englishmen. I can conceive 
how, in its jQrigiji,. it... might .Mve been 90— in thej)atriarcha]_ 
state, where it was the general direction of the common in- 
heritance, rathep than the inheritance itself^ that was taken b^ 
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the eldest of each succeeding generation ; but in modem CiV« 
ilized society, with its constant re-familization, and in En- 
gland espedally, where immediate isolated domiciliation of ; 
every newly-wedded pair is deemed essential to harmony! 
and happiness, it seems to me more naturally abhorrent andj 
wrong than polygamy or chattel-slavery. 

Doubtless, if you take it up as a matter tq be reasoned^ 
upon, there is much to be said for it, as there is for slavery, 
or, among the Turks, for extra wiveing, I suppose ; — and first, I 
fully appreciate that without it, could in no way be sustained 
such noble buildings and grounds — ^national banner-bearers 
of dignity — schools of art and systematic encouragement of 
art, and perhaps I should add, systematic, enterprising ag- 
ricultural improvements, such as this of five thousand acres 
thoroughrdrained in the best manner^ by the conviction of its 
profit in one man's brain instead of fifiy men's, as it must be 
with us. And finally, it may be that for some few, there is I 
sustained by it a local home, a fiimily nucleus, more perma- I 
nently than it can be with us. 

Bu t there is ev ery thing to be said against it, too, that 
jtherei^^jgjAijXSt »U aristocratical government and society, for 
Uie customs of primogeniture and entail are in fact the basis 
of anstocracy. And between an aristocratical government 
and society, with all its dignities, and amenities, and refine- 
ments, and a democracy with all its dangers, and annoy- 
ances, and humiliations, I do not believe that any man that 
has had fair observation of our two countries, and who is not 
utterly faithless in God and man, a thorough coward, d^ 
whose judgment is not shamefully warped by prejudice, habiti 
or selfishness, can hesitate a moment. Ijti]iink that few En4 
glishmen, few even of the English nobility, and no English; 
statesman, woidd^visft »a tiO rfttum to their sys^Mn. I think 
that most of them would be sorry to believe that England 
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herself would fail pf ^beijog a jdemocratic nation a ^m^dzed 
years hence. 

This opinion has been strengthened by the further ac- 
quaintance I have had with Englishmen. I have little doubt 
that the majority of those who ultimately control the British 
goyemment, do wish and purpose, as fast as it may be expe- 
dient, tQ extend the jelectiYe franrhisfi. .untU it ahull y/^^yn^ 
universal male adult suffrage. That they do not do this as 
fast as we should think expedient, is probably to be explained 
by the fact that they have not yet experienced, «x\^ (vmnott 
9e6 with sufficient faith, how very rapidly, in Go^ |ffoyi-_ 
dence^ the self-governing strength and discernment^ a man 
.is..fitixxmlated and increased by the freedom to ezeccise it» 
And yet one would think that it was on this that they de- 
pended alone, so entirely indifferent are they in general to 
the educational preparation of their subject class to enter the 
sovereign class. 

It may be proper for me here to record my observation 

of the geaeraLdi8positiQn..-of the English people towards X2ur. 

nation, which I confess I did not find to be exactly what I had 

^anticipated^ and which I think must be generally much -misk 

conceived in the United States. 

There is a certain class of the English, conservative whigs 
more than tories, as I met them, that look upon the United 
States people as a^ nation of vulgar, blustering, impertinent, 
rowdy radicals ; very much as a certain set with us look up- 
on the young mechanics and butcher-boys of the town — 
troublesome, dangerous, and very " low," but who are neces- 
sary to put out fires, and whose votes are of value at elec- 
tions, and whom it therefore ;pay9 to make some occasional 
show of respect to, and it is best to keep on civil terms with. 
A considerable number of snobbish, pretending, awkwardly 
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pofiitioiied, sub-aristocratic, super-sensible people, that swear 
iy the Times, and have taken their cue from Trollope, follow 
in thdr wake. Butthe^great^ mass of the educated classes 
regard us very differently ; not with unqualified respect and 
unalloyed admiration ^ but mu c h as weof the Atlantic States 
regard our own California — a wild, dare-devil, younger 
brother, with some most dangerous and reprehensible habits, 
and some most"noT)Ie quail ties^ a capital fellow, in fact, if he 
would but have done sowing his wild oats. 

This may be well enough understood in the United States, 
but further, there is not in the English people, so far as I 
have seen them, rich or poor, learned or ignorant, high or | 
low, the slighest soreness or rancorous feeling on account of ^ 
our separation from them, or our war of separation. Of our 
success as a republic many of tbeir aristocratic politicians 
are no doubt jealous ; and many having naval and military 
tastes, do not &el quite satisfied to hear our everlasting boast- 
ing about the last war, and would like to have another round or 
two with us to satisfy themselves that they know how to fight 
a ship, if they don't know how to build her, as well as we. 
There is also a party of " aged women of both sexes," that 
worship the ghost of that old fool, " the good king George," 
who, I suppose, look upon us with unaffected horror, as they 
do equally upon their own dissenters and liBferals. Yet it 
never happened to me, though 1 met and conversed freely 
with all classes, except the noble, while I was in England, to 
encounter the first man who did not think that we did exactly 
jight, or who was sorry that we succeeded as we did in de- 
claring and maintaining our independence. 

The truth is that, at that time^ the great mass of thinking i 
men in England were much of that opinion. Our war waii j 
Willi, king George and his cabinet,iiot with the people of En- 
gliodyfuid if tkey did reluctantly sustain the foolish measurM 

10 
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of the king, it was precisely as our Whigs, who were opposed 

to the measures that led to the war with Mexico, sustained, 

with money and with blood, that war when it did come. It 

is a remarkable thing, that I have noticed that there are many 

men in England who were bom at the time of, or shortly 

t subsequent to our revolutionary war, who are named after 

; the American heroes of that war, Washington, Jefferson, and 

\ ^Franklin. 

This and other circumstances, early in my visit to En- 
gland, made me reflect that the hostile feeling of the people 
had never been deeply engaged against us, whUe it soon be- 
came also evident that very much less of so much hostility as 
they once had towards us, had descended to the present, than 
we are in the habit of calculating for. 

The reason of the great difference in this respect of the 
'poplar feeling in the two countries is evident, though it ofben 
extremely puzzles and offends a liberal Englishman who has 
been in the habit of looking with the greatest feeling of fra- 
ternity towards the people of the United States, to find him- 
self when he comes among them expected in all his opinions 
and feelings to be either a traitor to his own country or an 
enemy of ours. It is easily explained however. 

^ There is a love of hostility in our nature that wants some 
qbject to direol itself towards. Seventy years ago, and forty 
years ago, that object. to us as a nation was the kingdom of 
Great Britain. No other object until within a few years has 
been offered to us to weaken that traditional hostility. AH 
our military and naval glory, the most blazing, though by no 
means th^ most valuable, jewels of our national pride, have 
been our victories in war with Great Britain. .Almost our 
only national holidays have been in a great part exultations 
over our successful hostilities with Great Britain. '^ The«iie- 
my" and ^* the British," came to me from my fighting grand- 
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&tlier as synonymous terms. When I was a child I never 
saw an Englishman but I was on my guard against him as a 
spy, and would look behind the fences to see that there was 
no ambuscade of red-coats. I made secret coverts about the 
house, so that when they came to sack and bum it, and take 
our women and children and household gods into captivity, I 
could lay in wait to rescue them. In our school-boy games 
the beaten party was always called "British" (the term \ 
^'' Britisher,''^ I never saw except in a British book or heard ex- / 
cept in England). If a law was odious it was termed a 
British law ; if a man was odious he was called an " old Tory ;" \ 
and it has been with us a common piece of blackguardism. till 
within a short time, if not now, to speak of those of an oppo- 
sing party as under British influence. 

The war had been with us a war of the people ; not a 
woman as she sipped her tea but imbibed hatred to the 
taxing British, and suckled her of&pring with its nourish^ 
ment ; not a man of spunk in the country but was hand to 
hand fighting with the British, and teaching his sons never to 
yield to them. 

lB->England, on the- others. hand )<aMnpagatively few of- 
the. people knew or cared at all about the war; even the 
soldiers engaged in it were in considerable numbers mere 
hirelings from another people, whom the tru6 English would 
have rather seen whipped than not, so far as they had any 
national feeling about it. Their hostile feeling was even then 
more directed towards France than towards America ; and 
now, I do not believe there is one in a thousand of the people'^ 
of England that has the slightest feeling of hostility towards^ 
us, descending or inherited, from that time. It was much so 
again in the later war. England was at war with half the 
world in those days, and if a general disposition of enmity 
towards us had been at all aroused in the course of it, all 
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recollection of it was lost in the fiercer wars with other na^ 
tions that immediately followed. I doubt if one-half the 
YOters of England could tell the name of a single ship en^ 
gaged in the war of 1812 ; whether it was General Hull or 
Commodore Hull that was heroized in it ; whether, in the 
assault upon New Orleans or Washington, it was that their 
forces were successful ; or whether, finally, they carried or 
lost the diplomatic point for which their soldiers and saQors 
had been set to fighting. 

Even if the people of England could remember us equally 
Among other important nations as their ^lemy, it would be 
^ very different feeling towards us that it would lead to, from 
the remembrance of us as their old and only enemy ; so that 
not only was our original share of the hostile feeling of the 
people of England a very small one, being principally con- 
fined to the king and his sycophants, and the idolaters of the 
divine right, but the pugnacious element in the nature of an 
Englishman,- of our day, is directed by much more vivid 
remembrances towards France, or Spain, or Germany, than 
towards us. 

Nothing can be more friendly than the general disposition 
of the English people at present towards us. The liberals, espe- 
cially, have great respect for us, and look upon us as their allies 
against the world of injustice, oppression, and bigotry. (Just 
now the free-traders, however, seem to be a little miffed with us 
because we have not gone over stock and fluke all at oijce to per- 
' 'feet reciprocity with them, and the Tories are consequently our 
^greatest flatterers.) The uneducated, common people in gen- 
eral know no difference between America and Russia, but the 
more intelligent of the working classes are often very feirly 
informed with regard to our country, and are our most sin- 
cere admirers and friends. All the more sober and religious 
people have a great horror of our slavery and of the occasional 
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Lynch-law performances oh our western border, of which they 
always get the first and darkest reports, and iione of the cor- 
rections and extenuating circumstances that come in later 
and cooler despatches. On slavery they are usually greatly ]li 
misinformed, and view it only as an unmitigated and wholly | 
inexcusable wrong, injustice, and barbarous tyranny for which/ * 
all Americans are equally responsible, and all equally con* 
3emriable,1ind'^fth regard to which all are to beheld respon* 
sible, and everlastingly to be scolded at (except a few mar* 
tyrs, called abolitionists, that obtain a precarious livelihood 
through their contributions). The Chartists and Radicals, 
too, are generally doton, very hard upon an American about 
davery, and are commonly grossly misinformed about it. I 
wish our Southern brethren would send a few lecturers upon 
tiie subject to England ; the abolitionists have it all their own 
way there now, and take Advantage of it to give the ignorant 
people ideas about our country which it is very desirable 
should be contradicted. I wish especially that they could 
inake them comprehend how it is that we at the north have 
nothing ito do with their peculiar institutfdfi, and aYfe not to 
Be expedte3To^ny pistols and bowie-knives and fight every 
body that chooses to attack it all over the world. This is 
no more nor less than a great many people in some parts of ^ 
England seem to expect, when they are told that. one is an 
American, and it comes sometimes to be a r^ular bore to a 
traveller to have to disappoint them. Ther^ is, in truth, a * 
hundred times more hard feeling in England towards Amer- 
ica from this cause, than from all others, and it is unfortu- 
nately strongest with the most earnestly republican and radi- 
cally democratic of her dtizens. 

Within this year or two there has been much more interest ^ 
with regard to America among all classes in England than i 
previously, more hope and more fear of us than ever before.^ "^ 

19* 
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! The works of our best authors — Irving, Emerson, Bancroft, 
Bryant, Channipg, Cooper, Hawthorne, and Whittier — ^are, 
* many of them, as well known and as generally read in En- 
gland as in America. The introduction of American prpyir 
sions, cutting under the native products, has brought even the 
&nners to scowlingly glance at us, and as, just at this time, 
most of them are forced to be thinking of emigration, for 
themselves or their children, they are generally disposed to 
honestly inquire about us. Among all making inquiries of 
me, I never found one to whom our form of government 
was an objection. Finally, the present of food which, in the 
fapiine, we sent to Trriantf^ ^ most mean portion out of our 
plenty and superabundance to dole out to an actual starving 
neighbour, a most unworthy expression of our Christian chari- 
ty and brotherly regard for her, it has always seemed to me, 
feut suph as it was— obtained for us not only in Ireland, but 
[ all through Great Britain, a strange degree of a sort of affec- 
j tionate respect, not altogether unmingled vrith jealousy and 
vsoreness because they cannot pay it back. 

Altogether, considering the exceedingly queer company 
English travellers seem usually to keep when in the United 
States, and the atrocious caricatures in which, with few excep- 
tions, they have represented our manners and customs to their 
countrymen, I was surprised at the general respect and the 
degree of correct appreciation of us that I commonly found. 
^There is no country not covered by a British flag in the world, 
{ that the British of 1850 have any thing like the degree of 
\^ sympathy with, and afiection for, that they have for the United 



On the other hand, it is happily evident, that since our 
war with Mexico has given us a new military gkny, it has 
also diverted our national combativeness, in a degree, from 
our old enemy, and that since the English liberals in so many 
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ways, if not very valuable, at least as much so as ours, have 
shown their sympathy and desire to assist our common breth- 
ren stru^ling for freedom on the Continent ; since the lynch- 
ing of the Butcher of Austria by the beer-men of Bankside, 
and the general exultation of the British people over it ; since 
the general intercommunication between the countries has been 
made so much more frequent and speedy, and cheaper than 1 
used to be, the disposition of our people towards the Britisl 
has been much less suspicious, guarded, and quarrelsome thai 
it very naturally, if not very reasonably, was, until within > 
few years. 

God grant that every tie grow constantly tighter that bmi^ 
us together to peace, and to mutual assistance and oo-labour — \ 
for justice, for freedom, for the salvation of the world. If there^ 
is any body who does not heartily say Amen to this, I com- 
mend him to Elihu Burritt ; and all who do, I call upon, from 
him, to go to work for Ocban Penny Postage — so shall our* 
prayer not fail. {See Appendix^ B.) 
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CHAPTER XXVm. 



PAINTINGS. — OBOMWELL. — PASTORAL SHIPS. — FAMILY POETKAIIS AND DIS- 
TANT KELATION& — ^FAMILT APARTMENTB. — ^PERSONAL CLEANLINESS. — THE 



THE pictures wMdi most interested me were portraits dT^ 
Cromwell and Charles, one of Rubens, two of very beau- 
tiful women of the family, by Sir Peter Lely, a female face by 
Carlo Dolci, and two or three little things by Eubens. The 
portrait of Cromwell appears as if he might have sat for it, as, 
if I remember rightly, is asserted. It looks like one's idea 
of him, but not in the best light of his character — ^a melan- 
choly, sour, deep, stem face. 

There is a large landscape representing a brook tumbling 
over a rock into the sea, on which is a fleet of shipping. The 
story is, that it was painted by a French artist oa a visit here, 
and when first exhibited had, in place of the sea, a broad 

meadow through which the brook meandered. Lady 

8ugge^4;ed that a few sheep on the broad green ground of the 
meadow would be a pleasing addition. " Sheeps ! mi lady ?" 
said the chagrined artist, "suppose you better like it with 
sheeps, I shall make de sheeps :" and so he painted a blue 
sea over the green meadow, and abruptly embouched his 

brook into it, that he might appropriately gratify Lady 's 

i maritime penchant. 

Among the family portraits one was shown having a title 
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tiiat sounded familiarly to us, and after a moment's thought 
we both remembered it to be that of the single nobleman 
whom an antiquarian friend had informed us that our familjr 
I had been, long before its emigration with the Plymouth Pil- 
grims, by marriage connected with. If it had been a Scotch 
castle, we might perhaps have felt ourselves a good deal more 
at home in consequence. It was an odd coincidence, and 
made us real&e the xeik&>Jasb}p of our democraoy evfta to 
ftlfetocratic England quite vividly.* 

In consideration of this I think I may say a few words of 
the private apartments of the $kmily, through nearly all which, 
apparently, we were shown. They were comparatively small, 
not larger, or more numerous, or probably as expensively furt 
nished as those of many of our wealthy New York mercantile 
families ; but some of them were very delightful, and woul4 
be most tempting of covetousness to a man of domestic tasteaf 
or to a lover of art or of literary ease. Generally there was 
most exquisite taste evident in colours and arrangements and 
forms of furniture, and there were proo& of high artistic skill 
in some members of the family, as well as a g^aeral love and 
appreciation of the beautiful and the excellent. Some of th^^ 
rooms were painted in very high colours, deep blue andl 
scarlet and gold, and in bizarre figures and lines. I hardly^ 
could tell how it would please me if I were accustomed to it, 
but I did not mudi admire it at first sight ; i^ did not seem 
En^iah.Qr_home-like. It is just the thing for NewTork- 
thoughj and I have no doubt youTTlioon see the fashion in- 
troduced there, and dining-rooms, dressing-rooms, counting- 
rooms, and steamboat state-rooms all equally flaring. 

* In speaking of our relationBMp as a nation to England, I do not mean 
. to ignore our relationship also to other nations. I.think.Mr.Bobinso]t 
has very oondufliyely proved that, taking the peoj^e of the United States 
aife g e t lMw r , ih» m^oiify aira^ by ai> metfaa^f Anglo-Sa»>n origin. 
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<j ^ Hie bedncluunbers iaad dressing-rooms were furnished to 
look exoeedlnglj oosj and comfortable, but there was nothing 
rery remarkable^ about them, except, perhaps, the immense 
preparation made for washing the person. I confess, if I had 
been quartered in one of them, I should have needed all my 
Yankee capabilities to gu^s in what way I could make a good 
use of it all. 

There is a story told of two members of t)ur legislature 
that came together from " the rural districts," and were fellow- 
lodgers. One of them was rather mortified by the rough ap- 
pearance of his companion who was of the " bone-and*sinew^' 
sort, and by way of opening a conversation in which he could 
give him a~ few hints, complained of the necessity which a 
Representative was under to pay so much for '' washing.'^ 
'^How often do you shiflf said the Hon. Simon Pure. 
" Why, of course I have to change my linen every day," he 
answered. '^ You do ?" responded his unabashed friend, 
"^^ Why, what an awful dirty man you must be ! I can always 
kaake mine last a week." 

Among the other bedrooms there were two with their beds 
which had been- occupied by kings. I do not recollect any 
thing peculiar in their appearance. 

The ball-room, or ancient banqueting-room, was a gnmd 
hall (120 feet long, I should thmk), with a good deal of inter- 
esting old furniture, armour, relics, &c. It also contained bil- 
liard-tables, and other conveniences for in-door jcxerdse. A 
fiiecret door, cut through the old oak wainscot wMdi lined its 
wall, admitted us to the private apartments. 

We peeped into a kind of broad well into which priscmers 

' used to be lowered like butter for safe keeping, and ascended 

to the battlements of one of the towers, from which there is a 

very extensive and beautiful view, extending it is said into 

sixteen counties. A gauzy blue swelling on the horizon was 
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pointed to as the Wrekin^ a high mountain — the highest 
in midland England ; hence the generis old toast, '^ To all 
around the Wrekin." We were let out through a narrow 
postern, which gave us an opportunity to see the thickness of 
the wall : it was ten feet, and in some parts it was said to be 
sixteen, — of solid stone and mortar. The castle was a border 
fortress of Wales, on tlie dyke or ancient military wall between 
that country 'and England, remains of which can be seen run- 
ning each way from it. ItL haswi thstood many sieges, the 
laatJby_CroBa3Efill, the effect of whose artillery upon it is 
lai^ely manifest within the oourt- A de cree of tiie long par- 
liament ia on reooyd ordering it to be razed to the ground. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

VISIT TO A FAEIL — ^FA&M-HOUBE AND FAIUCERT. — ^FATTINa OATTUE. — BHEEP. 
— ^VICTOHES. — BTOOK TASD. — STEAM THRESHINa. — TtnUOP SOWING. — ^EX- 
OSLLSNT WOBK. — TEAM BOAD. — ^WAGBS. 

I TN the afternoon we were taken to visit a fanner who was 
\ J- considered about the best in the district (Shropshire). The 
house was in the middle of a farm of three hundred acres, and 
was approached by a narrow lane ; there were no grounds but 
a little court yard, with a few trees in it, in front of the house, 
which was a snug, two-story, plain brick building. 

On entering, we found the farmer, a stout elderly man, 
fsitting alone at a dinner-table, on which were dishes of fruit 
\ and decanters. He insisted on our joining him, and we were 
obliged to sit some time with him over his wine while he 
talked of free-trade and questioned us how low we could.aflbrd 
to send wheat from America, and how large the supply was 
likely to be. 

;' He then led us into the farmery, which was close by the 
house, the rear door almost opening into a cattle yard. I men- 
tion this as it would be considered extraordinary for an Ameri- 
;can gentleman who could afford wines at his dinner, to be con- 
lent with such an arrangement. There was not the least 
attempt at ornament anywhere to be seen, beyond the few 
trees and rose-bushes in the enclosure of a rod or two, in front 
of the house : not the leastreg^rd had been had. to ^eo^y ex»>. 
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cept the li^itjr ^f ^jj^n,^ but every thing was neat, useful,- 
well ordered, and tjioroughly made of the best material — ^the 
bams, stables, and out-buildings of hewn stone, with slated 
roofe, grout floors, and iron fixtures. The cattle stables were 
roomy, well ventilated and drained, their mangers of stone 
and iron ; fastenings, sliding chains ; food, fresh-cut vetches, 
and the cattle standing knee deep in straw. 

The fatting cattle were the finest lot I ever saw, notwith- 
standing the forty finest cows that had been wintered had been 
sold within a fortnight. These forty had been fattened on ruta 
baga and oil-cake, and their average weight was over 10 cwt., 
some of them weighing ovei^l2 cwt. They were mostly short- 
horns. Those remaining were mostly Hereford bullocks. 

Sheep were fatting on a field of heavy vetches : Cheviots 
and Leicesters, and crosses of these breeds. 

The Vetch is a plant in appearance something like a dwarf 
pea ; it is sown in the autumn upon wheat stubble, grows very 
rapidly, and at this season gives a fine supply of green food, 
when it is y&ry valuable. It requires a rich, clean soil, but 
grows well on clay lands. I think it has not been found to 
succeed well in the United States. 

In the rear of the bams was a yard half filled with very 
large and beautifully made-up stacks of hay, wheat, oats, land 
peas. The hay was of rye-grass, a much finer (smaller) sort 
than our timothy. The peas were* thatched with wheat-straw. 
The grain stacks were very beautiful, several of them had 
stood three years, and could not be distinguished from those 
made last year. The butts of the straw had been all tumed 
over at regular distances, those of one tier to the top of that 
below it, and driven in, so the stack appeared precisely as if 
it had been served with straw-rope, and I supposed that it had 
been, until I was told. The threshing of the farm is done by 
steam, the engine being in the stack-yard, the furnace under- 

20 
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ground, and the smoke and sparks being carried off by a 
ffibterrfuiean flue to a tall chimney a hmidred yards distant. 
(I have seen a hundred steam-engines in stackyards since, 
without this precaution, and never heard of a fire occasioned 
by the practice.) 

The grain on the farm had all been sowed in drills. The 
proprietor said that if he could be sure of having the seed 
perfectly distributed, he should prefer broad-cast sowing (i. e., 
as well as a first-rate sower could distribute it in a perfectly 
calm day). The wheat was the strongest we have yet seen, 
and of remarkably equal height, and uniform dark colour, llie 
ground was almost wholly free &om weeds, and the wheat 
was not expected to be hoed. 

We found fourteen men engaged in preparing a field for tur- 
nips : opening drills with plough, carting dung, which had been 
heaped up, turned, and made fine, distributing it along the drills, 
ploughs covering it immediately, and forming ridges 27 inches 
apart over it ; after all, a peculiar iron-roller, formed so €U9 to 
fit the ridges and farrows, followed, leaving the field precisely 
iike a fluted collar. The ridges were as straight as the lines 
<)f a printed page ; and any inequality, to the.height of half an 
inch, was removed by the equal pressing of the roller. A 
more perfect piece of work could not be conceived of. Seed 
(3 lbs. to the acre) will be sown immediately on the ridges, 
by a machine opening, dropping, closing, and roUing six drills 
^ at once. The field is thorough-drained (as is all the farm, 
three feet deep) and sub-soil ploughed. 

I saw no farming that pleased me better than this in all 
Imgland. It was no gentleman or school fenning, but was 
directed by an old man, all his life a farmer, on a leased farm, 
without the least thought of taste or fancy to be gratified, but 
with an eye single to quick profit ; with a prejudice against 
^ high fiurming," indeed, because it is advised by the free-tra- 
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ders as a remedy for low prices. He declared no money was 
to be made by farming : do his best, he could not pay his 
rent and leave himself a profit under the present prices. He 
had been holding on to his wheat for three years in hopes of 
a rise, but now despaired of it, except the protective policy 
was returned to. 

There was a coal mine and lime-kiln on the farm, and a 
tram-road from it to the railroad about two miles distant. ^ 
tram-road is a narrow track of wooden rails, on which cars 
are moved by stationary power or horses. On extensive 
&rms they might be advantageously made use of, A road 
running through the bams and out-buildings of a farmstead, 
on which straw, feed, dung, <&;c, could be easily moved by 
hand, would cost but little, and often afford a great saving of 
labour. 

The fences were all of hawthorn, low, and dose-trimmed. 

The farm servants had from $65 to $75 a year and their 
board. (The very next day a man told me he paid just half 
these sums.) Day-labourers from $2 to <$2.5Q a week (fair 
weather) and board themselves. A boy just over fourteen 
years old (under which age it is by law forbidden) told me- 
he worked in the coal mines for sixteen cents a day. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

TI8IT TO TWO EMGLIBH COMMON SOHOOIfl. 

IN compliance with our desire to visit an English common 
school, we were driven from tfee castle to a village in the 
vicinity, in which was a school for boys under the guidance 
of the Britu^ -foreign Society, and one for girls under the 
control of the National^ or State Church, Society, The school- 
house of the former was a simple but tasteful stone building, 
standing a little one side, but not fenced ofi^ from the prin- 
cipal street, with a few large trees and a playground about it. 
The interior was all in one room, except a small vestibule. 
%t was well lighted, the walls were plastered and whitewashed, 
ki^ had mottoes, texts of Scripture, tables, charts, &;c., hung 
ypon them ; there was no ceiling, but the rafters of the roofj 
l^hich was high-peaked, were exposed ; the floor was of stone. 
There were long desks and benches all around against the 
wall, and others, the form 5f which I do not remember, filling 
up the most of the body. The house and furniture was much 
too small and scanty for the number of scholars present, and 
the labour of the teacher must have been very arduous. 

The boys all rose as we entered, and remained standing 
during our visit, a request from us that they might be seated 
not being regarded. Classes in arithmetic, geography, and 
spelling were examined before us. The absence of all em- 
\barrassment, and the promptness and confidence of the schol- 
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Mrs in replying to our questions was remarkable. In mmi&l 
arithmetio great proficiency was shown in complicate reduc^ 
tions of sterling money. In geography their knowledge of 
America was limited to the more important points of mioi- 
mation, but so far as it went was very accurate and ready. 
With r^ga? d.taJ&j:.eat Britain,, their information was very mi- 
nute. The boys were particularly bright, ready-witted, and 
wen-behaved, and surprisingly free from all excitement or| 
embarrassment before strangers. 

The schoolmaster was also parish-clerk, and his pay from 
the two offices was about $500 a year.* I judged that he 
had intended to make teaching. his business for life, and ha^ 
thoroughly prepared and accomplished himself for it. Hiii 
manner to us, and two or three incidents which it would be 
impossible to relate, gave me the impression that his position 
in society was far from being a pleasant, or what we should 
deem a proper one for a teacher. 

The " National School" for girls was a building of more 
highly finished architectural character, and had a dwelling for 
the schoolmistress attached to it. The whole school wasv 
engaged in sewing when we entered, the mistress, assisted byj 
some of the older scholars, going from one to another, givingj 
instructions and examining the work. It was not interrupted! 
by our entrance, though the girls all rose, curtseyed, and con- 
tinued standing.^Ibere were one hundred and thirty present 
in a room about twelve yards by six in area. The girls were, 
neatly, though exceedingly plainly, dressed, and were gener^/ 
ally very pleasing in their appearance. They seemed weU 
instructed, and without the least want of desirable modesty, 

* Advertisements for common-sohool teachers, << capable to instruct in 
reading, writing, arithmetic, and the principles of the Christian religion," 
appear in the limes, offering salaries of Arom $150 to $300, with lodging 
and board. 

20* 
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j|K>wed much more presence of mind, and answered our ques- 
[tions with more promptness and distinctness than any school 
\of girls I ever visited before. 

Both schools are conducted on the Lancasterian plan.* 

* I propose, in some future letter, to give » general account of the En- 
glish common schools. 
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¥E were leaning over the gunwale, wbere I had been watching the 
curious, nebulous-like life that was revealed in the sea-fire splashing 
from the ship's sides, and our conversation turning upon this, we talked 
of a number of marine mysteries. He believed -that there was .a large 
class of animated nature fitted to exist only in dense waters at the 
depths of the ocean, and which only appeared on the sur&ce when in a 
diseased state. He had great confidence that such must be the case, and 
he cited several cases, known to naturalists, where nature has very pecu- 
liarly fitted animals and vegetables to enjoy life under circumstances in 
which nothing could exist of the more ordinary organisms. < I remarked 
that there was a wonderful cohnectipn and fitting together of one thing , 
to another, through the whole of nature, as if it were all designed 
together, and every part contrived with reference to all the rest ; to 
which he assented. 

** And does not that irresistibly impress you with the idea of a rea- 
isoning mind having constructed it for certain purposes of his own, to 
which purposes all this working tc^ether must have reference V* 

" Humph 1 Suppose it does. Say every thing must have a cause, 
and call the cause of the world, God, if you like. What do they stop 
there for I I want to know what's the cause of God ; what is God's 
God. You see, you must back up &rther for that causie." 

" But we can take one step. Suppose we do take that, and see what 
we can make of it first. There must be, or there seems likely to have 
been, a constructing mind — a will — above us — **, 

" An imaginary something that put the world together. Well, sup- 
pose there is." 
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** That pnt our minds and bodies together, that made ns with our 
own peculiar characters and wills, distinct apparently from each other's 
and from His." 

" Well, well ! — ^that created us. Suppose he did ; what's the good 
of saying that, if you don't know any thing more. What did he create 
us for f — ^what is he going to make of us t — ^what's the will he put into 
my body going to do for him t — what did he want to make me so for, 
and you a diflferent way, and a hog in another way for t My will m 
independent of his ; I know nothing about his will, and I have nothing 
to do with him. I can' talk to you, and you talk back, and I can see 
you, and I know you ; but him, supposing there is such a being, I know 
nothing about, and what's the use, like a fool, of talking of him by 
name as if I did t" 

« My dear fellow, how do I know there's such a place as liverpool t 
I never have seen it any more than I have Gk>d. From the eyidence of 
my senses I know nothing of it ; and yet I am fool enough (if yon 
^ease to call me so) to come aboard this ship with provisions for sixty 
days, calculating that in that time I shall be carried to an imaginary 
something which I talk about by the name of liverpooL" 

'* I reckon you will in twenty if this wind holds." 

" I think it likely, but what do I know about it f — actually nothing, 
except that you and others tell me you have been l^ere, and that the 
ship will go there, and I have faith enough in your word, and the 
promises of the captain, to put out here where I have never been before, 
and don't know from any thing I can see, any more than a fool, where 
or what it is I am being taken to; ]E7ow, though I never saw this being 
with the creating will, which we will call God, I can tell you something 
more about him, not that I actually know, only I have heard—" 

" Heard ! heard ! how f" 

*' Why, people tell me and I've read, just as I have read travellers' 
accounts of Liverpool, that there was a man once that professed to know 
all about it, — ^in fact, that he made it all himself—" 

** Made it himself a man 1 I thought we agreed to call the maker of 
it, God." 

*' Very well ; out of t^is form of a man, for so it is described, there 
expressed itself — a mind, declaring itself to be the same mind that made 
the world ; and that it had entered that form that it might tell us in the 
language, not only of tiie lips and tongue and breath, but in all the 
language of all the members in all the actions of a man, what he 
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thoogfat it denrabLd for ua to know about him, — ^the Gtod ; about his 
purposes in creating the world and us, and what now he wanted of us. 
Something of this he said in words, Hebrew w<»xls, which some of the 
people translated into Greek, and they have been again turned into 
English, and in this way I have read consideralde of it ; but more he 
told in the actions of theiife of that man. If a stranger comes to me, 
and says that be loves me, I don't well know what he means, for there's 
all sorts of love, and someof it not Worth many thanks. I should be 
still more uncertain if he spake in the Chinese tongue, and it had to be 
carried through Portuguese into English ; but if I had been detected in 
some disgraceful crime, and every body scorned and hissed at me, and a 
man should- come, alone of all a crowd, and lift me out of the dust 
where I lay in expectation of death, and cheer me with hopeful and 
encouraging words, I should not need to be told that he loved me, to be 
grateful to him ; and if you were an Indian, and it was told to you in 
Choctaw, you'd understand it exactly as I would, and have no mistake 
and no doubt about what he meant Now supposing the great power 
and wisdom that contrived and executed this world, and all we know 
of material things, was showing itself in that man that so pretended, 
and we have a reliable account of the way he lived, we can infer what 
at least is the general character and tendency of his motives and pur- 
poses, and judge pretty well what he wants of us." 

*' But is it not altogether more likely a man making such pretensions, 
was an impostor f" 

" We must judge of that too by his character as displayed otherwise 
than in professions. Now what do we find t An earnest, serious man, 
seemingly living only to do and be good ; subduing extraordinary temp- 
tations of passion and ambition ; helping and healing the sick, and the 
crippled, and the outcast, in season and out of season; speaking his 
mind truly and freely, no matter who he hits ; persevering in what he 
thinks is right, and just, and merciful, though it is disreputable and 
directly in the teeth of the prevailing standard of morals ; sticking to 
it, though he is misunderstood, reproached, and forsaken for it, as a 
wilful, stubborn fanatic, by his friends, and it destroys his influence 
over all the respectable part of the community." 

" Good for him, by jingo ! They didn't exeommtmieate him, did they I 
If it had been in the IJnited States or in England, they would have said 
he was damned, body and soul, past recovery, and utterly unworthy of 
the mMns of grate V* 
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*^Tbej said the devil waa in him and turned bim out of the syna- 
gogue, which is much the Bame, I take it" 

** Right — ^I never thought of that ; he must have been a true honest 



** Just such a man as you would like to be yourself Mr. C, only a 
great deal more so-— a thoroagh-going brave man of the people, an out- 
and-out democrat, fraternizing with the very lowest classes, and seeing 
and trying all sorts of life. More than that, sir, he could endure mis- 
representation and the ingratitude and unlaithfulnesss of friends with- 
out impatience ; and finally, to realize his purpose more effectually, he 
could suffer without wavering the severest mental and bodily agony, 
and at length could die, without the least stain of inconsistency on his 
noble, manly character, not as you might be willing to on the barri- 
cades, but alone, and by slow process of law," 

** All right, sir, and a true man, call him what you will.** 

*' A true man, sir, and no time-server, and now, what taught he ? 
That goodness, truth, and love, and happiness are one and inseparable. 
Further, that all the good in the universe is a commonwealth (kingdom 
of God), and that one's enjoyment of it cannot be separate from an- 
other's. He always seemed to think every body else's good just as much 
his business as his own, and taught his followers to find their happiness 
in that of others ; always to do that for others which they would have 
done for themselves," 

« And that's just what they don't do," 

** They don't pretend they do, but they believe it*s the right plan, and 
they wish to and try to, and they say he never did any other way. 
His whole life, as it i^ described to us, does seem to be in accordance 
with the idea, and if no other man's ever was, so much the better for 
him. Perfect love always guiding him, entire annihilation of sel^ sel- 
fish purpose all merged in desire for the general good of mankind." 

" A very nice model of a man, no doubt, if one must believe 

' the story ; but you see I don't," Here he went off into a long and 
laboured attack upon the Bible as being called an infallible guide, and 
upon the theory of plenary inspiratioa If it teaches one thousand men 
one doctrine, and one thousand other men, of an average equal capacity, 
directly the opposite doctrine, he would like to know what it in&IHbly 
guided to — ^and so on : some few of his points being fiiir and reasonable, 
some of them utterly absurd, and the greater part of his argument mere 
narrow-minded cavilling and play upon words. I attempted very little 
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reply, as it was eyident he was perfectlj at home on the subject, and 
would sail tack for tack with me all night, if he lost confidence in his 
opinions on one gaining more on another. At length he fell into a 
fierce tirade upon the character of the Apostles. He thought them 
cunning, selfish plotters, " the same as their descendants, our reverend 
aristocrats, that cannot find any better way of living than by pulling 
wool over the poor workies* eyes, while they draw fat salaries from 
their pockets.'* 

'* A nice, lazy, comfortable sort of life they seem to have had of it, 
don't they T I answered. " A jolly life, to be sure, loafing about with 
their fat salaries. You remember what Dr. Paul's was : ' Of the Jews 
five times forty stripes save one, thrice beaten with rods, once stoned, 
shipwrecked, <&c., weariness, painfulness, <&c., <fec' — So runs his receipt t 
very /oi, all that, isn't it ? Now, are you not ashamed of yourself! 
Talk about ' aristocratic parsons 1' Every one of them started a work- 
ing man — not one even of the bourgeoisie among them, unless it was 
that same Paul, and he had his trade, and worked honestly at it to pay 
his travelling expenses. You call them aristocratic What do you ^ 
mean t Why, sir, they were democratic socialists, and the worst sort, ; 
* having all things in common,' the record of their acts says. And they \ 
seem to have had a sufficiently generous sph'it to make the idea work, 
while all your modem communists only make themselves ridiculous 
whenever they attempt it." 

He laughed aloud, and said that he wouldn't say another word 
against the Apostles, if I would admit that they were socialists. They 
certainly were not aristocrats. " But," he complained, " that does 
not make them infallible guides, by a long shot. * I want you to answer 
my arguments against the infallibility of the Bible, if you can." - 

** I don't wish to," I said ; " it is not at all necessary. Suppose you ! 
can detect a few inconsistencies, misquotations, and puzzling expres- '- 
sions in the New Testament. The books have come a long journey be* ' 
tween them and us, and have passed through various hands. Wouldn't 
it be strange if there were not some things knocked out of them and a 
few tacked on? You know there are three biographies of Christ, 
written by different persons, among whom you cannot find any evi- 
dence of conspiracy or collusion, while there is much to the contrary. 
Yet are they not consistent in every essential particular f I think they 
are ; and I am convinced the writers meant to give an honest, fair, and 
correct account of > what He said ancf did within their personal knowl- 
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edge. Now, vhen they report, as each, of them frequently do, thai he 
took npon himself the authority and omniscience proper only to Qod, in 
instructing and governing them ; when they make him declare that in 
that life of his flesh was the Spirit of Gk>d manifest, they must have so 
understood him. He prohably meant them to, and as he was a wise, 
good, and true man, we can have reasonable faith that, in some fair and 
honest understanding of the words, it was so. What if there is room 
for some difference of opinion as to the predae meaning of language, 
so written in a narrative, two or three times translated, and that 
through heathen tongues, and Qod only knows how many times copied 
by humanly imperfect hand& I am willing you should understand 
it as seems, on the whole and in sincerity, most natural to you. I say 
that I do not believe it wiU make any very essential difference in 
your idea of God, but that you will still -see him, through Christ, a God 
of eternal Trutib, Justice, Love— a Father worthy of your deepest rever- 
ence imd affection." 

** Suppose I did ; and when youVe done and said all, what good is it f 
But I tell yon, yon don't convince me of the inspiration of the Bible." 

' ** I dont now undertake to convince you of it. If it does not appear 
evident to you on the face of it that it is an inspired production, I don't 
think I can bring yon to it by aiigumeni All I ask of you now is to look 
upon these three men, Matthew, Luke, and John, simply as honest 
biographers. Suppose Hume, Gibbon, or Jared Sparks had Ascribed 
such a character, made such a character to appear in the life of some 
historical personage with regard to whom they had had facilities to be 
particularly w^ informed, would you not 'respect, honor, love— yes^ 
and wersltip-**" 

" No,- no ! I'd wordup nothing humaa** 
• ** But you would worship divine qualities, and, so far as these go to 
make op the duraeter of a man, you would worship them in him—" 
. •** Yes, the divine qualities, not the human." 

" Not the human — ^purely human ; nobody asks yon to. But here is a 
man who, in all his actions for thirty years, you cannot suppose to have 
been governed by any motives inconsistent witli justice, magnanimity, 
aad beneTnlence. His life is described with a good deal of minute de- 
tail, but ywr caonot find that he ever said, or thought, or did a single 
mean,, unmanly, imgentlemanly thing. A man who avoided kingly 
hooors 'r who did not labor for ridws ; who neither sought nor avoided 
the kanuQMi-Al lifo ; who endured te he forsaken of hii friaoda; wlie 
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put up with coutempt, reproach, and ridicule ; who was always going 
about doing good, without either ostentation or secrecy — a man so great 
and true, as he appears among the pettifogging saints of the day, in the 
case of the adulterous woman, or at the picking of com on the Sabbath, 
or in his ideas of morality as brought out in his sermon on the mount, 
so simple, so grand, so truly divine — do you think, can you think- 
that such a man would be mean enough and wicked enough to declare 
a most monstrous falsehood, and stick to it all his life, suffer all sorts of 
shame, and finally die ignominiously rather than give it up ? No, sir ; 
that man was no impostor I . . . . Nor is there any thing that looks^ 
like the fanatic or crazy man about him either. Yet he plainly thought, 
and had some good reason for thinking, that in all his peculiar character 
he was exhibiting the peculiar qualities of Qod. And were not those 
qualities such as are consistent with tLc highest wisdom that we can 
conceive of? And what good^ you were asking, does it do us to believe 
in them? If you had never sern your father, but your elder brother 
should say : * Father is like me in all that you like in me, in all that you 
love me for' — ^you would not need to see your father fkce to face, but 
would love him, and would lovingly respond to his will, and wh^i he 
sent for you to come home, you would look forward to meeting him, not 
with dread, but with a joyful trust. If you can have as much faith in 
the word of that noble man as I have in yours and the captam's about 
this ship's going towards Liverpool, you will love and worship him, 
and strive to be like him." 

" Christ said he was Gk)d, which is nonsense, and I don't swallow it.** 

" Look here I When I tell you that I aih a man, what do I mean t 
A man has two legs, two arms, and two eyes ; suppose I had* but one leg, 
one arm, and one eye, would it be nonsense to call me a man ? Or sup* 
pose that I had twelve fingers instead of ten, or my body all covered 
with hair, would it be nonsense to call me a man because I had more 
than the ordinary qualities of a man ? I might call myself a hirsute* 
but I should still be a man." 

" I don't understand you." 

" Why, I mean that because Jesus Christ asserted himself to be Ood 
it does not follow that he asserted himself nothing but God, or even that 
he exhibited the whole of Ood, but that he spoke in the name of Gk>d, 
with the authority of Qod, that the word of God was spoken in him. 
It is absurd for us, and evidently was- never intended that we 8hofil<l, 
take the exact weight and measure of the words of his ^uuiiiar conver* 
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lation, and reduce it to the English standard, from the simple narratives 
of Hebrews -writing in the Greek tongue. You can understand it so as 
to make it nonsense if you are determined to, but that's jour nonsense 
and not Christ's. There is plenty of room to fight over it if you like, 
but was that what it was intended for ? You may understand it some- 
what differently from me, but practically, if you believe it at all, will 
the difference in our understanding of it make an essential difference in 
oar lives 9 I believe that Channing and Calvin, standing at two opposite 
theoretical extremes with regard to this, both showed in their characters 
the influence of a common faith in the divinity of Christ" 

" You do ? You don't suppose Channing believed in the divinity of 
Christ ? You ought to know better than that." 

*' He might not express his belief in that way, because that mind had 
got to be employed technically to denote a different view from his, but 
plainly it was the God revealed in Christ to whpse service he gave his 
life. You must remember that language is a human and exceedingly 
imperfect and ine^cient means of conveying thought. Neither Calvin nor 
Channing believed that in Christ was the whole of God concentrated and 
made manifest to u^, or that God was and could be revealed to us in 
no other way ; but both believed that in Christ God was speaking, that 
in Christ's life, fieir tjixore truly and distinctly than in any other, was 
uttered the true and eternal and soul-saving word of God. * In truth, 
in love, in aU that deserves your love, your gratitude, your adoration, 
and whole-hearted devotion, I am.' " 

We were both silent for a few moments, and then he laughed. 

" What's the matter 9" said I. 

*' I am afraid you are getting into the bond of iniquity ; don't you 
know that's very dangerous the way you talk. 'Tisn't orthodox by a 
long shot." 

. " I've no particular passion for being called orthodox," I replied. 
, ^ " You haven't, eh ? What is your religion then ?" 

« That of Christ, I wish it to be." 

"No, but what do you believe in r , 

« The God revealed in Christ" 

" Pshaw ! What sect — ^what church do you run with I" 

" None of your business — ^that is, the qu#tion'« x»i in order." 

"But, good heavens, man! I want to know what you pretend to 
believe. What do you want to have me believe ? Was he very God of 
very God, all God and all man, or only half God and half man, er »• 
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whole man and no God, only an extra-inspired prophet, or what! 
There's no use talking with you till I know where you stand." 

" What do you want to bother with such nonsense for ? Christians 
themselves don't agree about those matters. I won't answer jou. You 
admitted that you had seen enough in the ordiziary works of Qod to ' ') 
impress you with the belief of a designing wisdom above us, and you H, 
asked me how any one could know any more than that Now I tell you : \ 
Look to Christ, hi? most perfect work. Believe, if you like, that in J 
him — ^his life — Qod is manifest only in the same way that he is in all 
the works of his hand, as you would be in yours, as Powers is in the 
Greek Slave, and Bell and Brown are in this ship, only he must be 
peculiarly manifest in man (created in his image), and most distinctly 
and obviously manifest in the man most perfect and altogether lovely, 
the express image of his perscm. Mustn't he % Take hira as a sheer 
pan, if you will, not even a prophet, simply a wise man — ^the wisest 
and best man. Must not his pure heart, his self-forgetful spirit, his 
wisdom who spake as never man else spake, have attained to the best 
and truest idea of Gt>d ? Must not that be, in the first place, the most 
reasonable relation for us to assume towards God — that in which 
he placed himself — ^a son to a loving, personally-interested father— 
a Father whose almighty power jpoves only in love \ If that's the 
utmost you can make out of the life of Christ, why, take that ; don't 
lose so much good of it because others can take more. But if you can 
take more than that, and it's better for you to call him — ^what is it you 
say ? ' voy God of very God ?' — ^not merely seen as manifested in the 
man Christ, but peculiarly, indescribably, incomprebeasibly, and con- 
^tradictorily both God and man and neither man or God*-have it so, 
and welcome. Describe him in lAtin, or Hebrew-Greek, if yon like it 
better than plain English. It may seem one thing in the dim, religious 
light of worship, and another in the flickering lamplight of study, but 
you will find both the same in the dear daylight of life. After all, it 
is the Wo&n that is wanted, and not the image through which it is 
spoken. Look at Christ in whatever way yon can read that Word with 
the most faith. I care not iii what language you receive it, so you can 
tmndate it into love, joy, faith, long-suffering, goodness, peace, meek- 
ness, and temperance (the fruits of the Spirit)." He was laughing again 
and I asked, "^ What is there ridiculous about this, Mr. C. f" 

" Why, I don't know as there's any thing— don't know as I can ob- 
ject to it> only— eh, ha I ha !" 
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"Only what?" 

** Don't you think if your minister heard you talking so, he*d be— > 
rather — ^hauling you over the coals, eh T 

" My minister I What under the sun has my minister got to do with 
it ? Z am not a Roman Catholic." 

** What the devil are you, any how f 

" I've told you." 

" Well, you arn't what I call a Christian. Wha4 do you call me an 
infidel for V* 

" I never called you an infidel ; infidel means unfaithful. €k>d only 
knows whether you are unfaithful to your light or not. That's none of 
my business." 

" Well, but ttonev <io you believe in fore-ordination and total deprar* 
ity ! Do you bold to salvation by grace T 

** I believe, certainly, that if a man is not saved it is because, as 
Christ said, he * would noi^ I believe thai every man shall be judged 
according to his works, and so did Christ — " 

** Ah, then you don't go those doctrines. Now — ^** 

** I don't want to discuss them with you."^ 

" Why, you can't believe them — ^it's inconsistent." 

" I don't much think it is, but if it was — -" 

" What's that striking^-eight bells t I declare it's twelve o'clock," 

" Wait a bit, let me tell you a story, and then we will torn in. I 
once fell in with an old Quaker. He was the first one I ever met to 
converse with: a simple-hearted, honest man, and I was glad of a 
chance to talk with him about his society. He finally spoke of some ' 
of their doctrines, and defended ihem in a sensible, manly way that I ' 
liked. He took up a Bible and showed me how some idea of his that I 
doubted about was sustained in it I turned over a leaf or two further, 
and showed him another passage that I thought pretty flatly opposed 
his understanding of the verse he had brought as proof, and said, 'What 
do you make of that V . He looked at it a moment, read each side of it, 
didn't say any thing, shook his head, and sighed, and I begun to feel 
ashamed of myself for troubling him with it At length his face lighted 
up, and he turned to me with a beautiful smile and said softly, ' I can 
see the truth the Lord testified to in the verse I showed thee, but for 
this I have not yet sight enough. If thee cannot yet see the truth that 
Cometh to me from the verse I showed thee, wilt thee not be content to 
also wait for thy light t'^ Now, Mr.- C, I advise you to take what truth 
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jou can find ; and if other people profess to believe what eeems to you 
absurdities, doa't be so sorry for them as not to let them enjoy the ben- 
efit of what light they have got ; don't yourself be so foolish as to shut 
your eyes to what of €U)d'8 word is plainly enough set before you in 
Christ, because you have not turned over the next page and can't see 
through the whole book at once. I don^ want yon to try to force upon '^J 
yourself any belief that is unnatural, and which honestly appears illogi- C 
cal to you. No kind of heresy is so bad as hypocrisy. I think those 
Christians were exceedingly wrong that felt that the sacredness and 
chief power of their religion oonsfsf^d so much in the doctrines which , 
they bad agreed together to stand by, that they must summarily ex-"^ 
elude you from their fellowship when you began to question the sound- 
ness of them. On the other hand, I must tell you that I think you are 
equally wrong to hold them and their opinions iii contempt, and to have 
such entire confidence, as you seem to, that you are yourself right. The 
fact that so many men differ with you, whom you cannot help respect- 
ing as having equal powers of mind and equally good spirit with your- 
self, should at least make you hold your opinions with humility." 

" Well I Now let's go and see them heave the log. She's going a 
bit faster ; the fog isn't so thick as 'twas either. Hallo ! there's that 
old Irishwoman again. She always getd in behind the harness cask to 
say her prayers. You will hear her muttering there for two or three 
hours every nighit" 

" She must have strong faith." 

" Paith in the devil ! Fear and ignorance, I call it. Sho*s a good 
old thing though, I must say. She takes care of that sick woman's 
child as if it were her own ; and last night she asked the doctor to let 
her -dam his stockings, and he did, the conceited old dandy." 

" She has a good deal of true religion, then, for all her ignorance 
and fear." 

** Then it's true religion to believe in the Pope and the Virgin Mary T ' 

" Oh no ! oh no I * True religion before God is this : to visit the 
widows and fatherless in their affliction, and to keep oneself unspotted 
in th© world.* Yet it may be worth your while, Mr. C, to consider 
whether she would have been as likely to pity that sick mother, and 
take care of her child, if she hadn't been in the habit of praying in this 
way every night, although in her ignorance she addresses the mother 
of Christ instead ^ tli« Father. Oood-night." 
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APPENDIX B. 



npHE chapter on the dispoaitioD of the people of £nglaad towards the 
-'- United States Vas written before, and not in anticipation of the 
coming of Kossuth to this country. The general discussion of the sub- 
ject which that event has occasioned makes it proper ix me to men- 
tion this. Opinions opposing the views I have presented having been 
expressed by several persons in honorable positions, for one at least of 
whom I entertain the highest respect, I wish to repe&t that, during five 
months that I travelled in Great Britain, in almost every day of which 
time I heard the United States talked about with every appearance of 
candor and honesty, I do not recollect ever to have heard any expres- 
sion of hostile feeling (except from a few physical-force Chartists, with 
regard to slavery) towards our governmrait or our people, and only 
from a few stanch church-and-state men against our principles of gov- 
ernment Perhaps the highest eulogy on Washington ever put in 
words was written by Lord Brougham. The Duke of Wellington 
lately took part in a banquet in honour of American independence. I 
myself attended a Fourth-of-July dinner in an old palace of George III, 
and saw there a member of Parliament, and 6ther distinguished English- 
men, drink to the memory of Washington, and in honour of the day. 
Having observed that Mr. Howard was threatened with a mob, for 
keeping an English ensign flying from a comer of the Irving House, I 
will add that I more than once saw the American ensign so displayed 
in England, without exciting remark ; and I know one gentleman living 
in the country who regularly sets it over his house on the Fourth of 
July, and salutes it with gun-flriog and festivities^ so that the day is 
well known, and kindly regarded by all his neighbours, aa " the Ameri- 
can holiday.** 
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THE WORLD HERE AND THERE. 



To a person who wishes to sail to California an inspection 
of the map of the world reveals a provoking peculiarity. 
The Atlantic Ocean — ^the highway of the globe — ^being separated 
from the Padific by the great western continent, it is impossible 
to sml to the opposite coasts without going thousands of miles 
out of his way ; for he must double Cape Horn. Yet a closer 
inspection of the map will discover that but for one little barrier 
of land, which is in size but as a grain of sand to the bed of an 
ocean, the passage would be direct Were it not for that small 
neck of land, the Isthmus of Panama, (which narrows in one 
place to twenty-eight miles) he might save a voyage of from six 
to eight thousand miles, and pass at once into the Pacific Ocean. 
Again, if his desires tend towards the East, he perceives that but 
for the Isthmus of Suez, he would not be obhged to double the 
Cape of Good Hope. The Eastern difficulty has been partially 
obviated by the overland route opened up by the ill-rewarded 
Waghorn. The western barrier has yet to be broken through 
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Now that we caa shake hands with Brother Jonathan in twelve 
days by means of weekly steamers ; travel ftoat one end of Great 
Britam to another, or from the Hudson to the Ohio, as fast as 
the wind, and make our words dance to distant Mends upon the 
magic tight wire a great deal fiister — now that the European •and 
Columbian Saxon is spreading his ehiidrea more or less over all 
the known habitable world: it seems extraordinary that the 
simple expedient of opening a twenty-dght mile passage between 
the Pa<afic and Atlantic Oceans, to save a dangerous voyage of 
some ei^t thousand miles, has not been already adiieved. In 
this ajge of enterprise that so simple a remedy for so great an evii 
should not have been ai>plied appears astonishing. Nay, we 
ought to feel some shame when we reflect that evidences in the 
neighbourhood of both Isthmuses exist of suek juBdaons ha;d&g 
existed, in what we are pleased to designate ^ barbarous' ages. 

Does nature present insurmo^ntaUe engineering difGicuities to 
the Panama scheme 9 By no means : for afler the Croton 9ap»- 
duct, our own railway tunn^Qing and the Britannia tubular bridge^ 
engineering difficulties have become obsolete. Are the kvds of 
the Pacific and the Gulph of Mexico, which should be joined, so 
different, that if one were admitted the fall would inundate the 
surrounding country? Not at aU. Hear Humboldt on these 
points. 

Forty years ago he declared it to be his firm opinion that ' the 
Isthmus of Panama is suited to the formation of an oceanic <»nal 
—one with fewer sluices, than the Caledonian Canal — capable of 
affording an unimpeded passage, kt all seasons of the year, to 
vessels of that class which sail between New York and Liverpool, 
and between Chili and CaHfbmia.' In the recent edition of his 
* Views of Nature,' he * sees no reason to alter the views he has 
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alwajs entertained on thid suljeet*' Engiaeeis, both Bntadi and 
Amerioanf have eoo&rmed this opinion by actual auj^yey. J^ 
theBf'combinatioa of Bndah akiUy capta)^ and energy, wiUi tbcKt 
cfiiie mofit ^ go-ahead' pe<^ .upoii.«arth, have been donnisat^. 
^idfiBoee the seetet lai tiie delay? The answer at ovm allap 
aatoBidiBietiti*— Till tike present time, the speculation if ould noj; 
hai7e*paidJ .... J 

I Laige wKB^ oCthi» nid^ore, while they create an inoonceivable 
develi^pmeniof Qomxiefee, ^mist have a.^iiect^n aauyunt .<of a 
liading popfilati<»i to boginiipon. A goldrb^ator oan cover the 
effigy o£ a.maa on hoiaehaGk: mth ^a aover^go \ biKk he nxoeilme 
the wyrereign first It was oot m^ely beoause the full poTfer cf 
the iron rail tQ&aililate 4he tranaitHva of heavy burdens had not 
been estiiaatad, and beoaoso m> jBtephenson had consti^u^sted a 
' Roek^ engine,' diat a railway ^th steam loopn^otives was no^ 
made from liOi^n to liverpool before 1^6. UAtil.ihe intoiv 
Biedxate.iraffie .between ^eaei;temttnl h$d swelled i^ a su^Bpi^ 
aipount in quanlity and value to beat* ^imbniaepieQtlor establisl^r 
ipgsiK^ a mode of conveyaQce» its eseeution w^rald have been 
impoesibH even though m^ hi4 l^^i^wn how to set about, it, . , . 
What haa been the conditiou of the countries ^mder considenir 
tien ? lu 18.39, .the entire population of the tropipal Americai^ 
isthmus, in the states of Central America and New. Grenada, did 
not exceed three millions* The number of the inhabit^ts of 
piim£w(^)eaadQMientdidiK»tep»Qe0d,.Qnehuii^^ Ji 

was onjy amcaig this, inconsiderable ix^daoxi that anytl^ng likj^ 
wealth, intol%en/3e, and enterprise, aluB to that, of Europe, wa^ 
ta be fi)imd; the rest, we«e poos and ignorant aboriginals and 
mixed !»(»«, in. a s^iteof scarcely dem-civilisationk I^hroughout 
this thinty-^ec^dand p^vertyr«trw5J2en..iegigpi, there was neiihfer 
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law Qor govemtnent. In Stephens^ ' Oentni America,' rrmj be 
found an amusing account of a bunt afl;er a go/venmmitty hy a 
Incklete American diplomatist, wbo bad been sent to seek tft one 
in Central America. A nigbt wanderer running throogb bog and 
brake after a will'<»'-the-wi8p could not bave encountered more 
perils, or been in search of a more impalpable pbantoDi. In shorty 
tbere was nobody to tarade with. To the south of the Isthmus, 
along the Padfic coast of America, th«e was only one station to 
which merchants could resort with any jbir prospect of gain — ^Yal^ 
paraiso. Except Chili, all the Pacific states of South Axaeriisa 
were i^trogading from a very imperfect state of civilisation, under 
a succession of petty and aimless revolutions. To the north of 
the Isthmus matters were little, if anything, better. Mexico had 
gone backwards from the time of its revolution ; and, at the best, 
its commerce in the Pacific had been confined to a yearly ship 
between Acapulco and the Philippines. Throughout Calilomia 
and Or^on, with the exception of a few European and half-breed 
manbers, there were none but savage aboriginal tribes. The 
Russian settlements in the &r north had nothing but a paltry 
trade in furs with Kamschatka, that barely defrayed its own ex- 
penses. Neither was there any ^loouragement to make a short 
cut to the innumerable islands of the Pacific. The whole of 
Pdynesia lay outside of the pale of civilisation. In Tahiti, the 
Sandwich group, and the northern peninsula of New Zealand, 
missionaries had barely sowed the first seeds of morals and en- 
lightenment. The limited ocwimeroe of China and the Eastern 
Archipelago was engrossed by Europe, and took the route of the 
Cape of Q<x>d Hope, with the exceptbn of a few annual vessels 
that traded from the sea^board States of the North Ameriean 
Union to Valparaiso and Canton. The wool of New Siouih 
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Wakft -was hat ooming into notioe, and found ka way to fiagland 
tiaoe JKyund ibe Cape of Good Hope. An Amenean fleet of 
wlialfiiB sooored tiae Fadfle, and adventurers of the same nation 
carried on a desultory and inoonsiderable traffic in hides with 
OaHfomia^ in tortoiseffliheil and motbw-of^-pearl with the Poly- 
nesian Islands. 

What then would have been the use of outting a canal, through 
which there would not have passed five ships in a twelvemonth ? 
But tweaatty years have worked a wondrous revolution in the state 
jsmd prospects of these regions. 

The traffic of Chili has received a large development, and the 
stability of its institntioifi has been fairly tried. The resiwroes (^ 
Costa Eica, the population of whidi is mainly of European racei, 
i» steadily advancing, American citizens have founded a state in 
Oregon. The Sandwich Islands have become for all prsetieal 
purposes an American cdony. The trade with China — to whiek 
Ihe proposed canal would open a convenient avenue by a western 
instead of the present eastern routes-is no longer restiieted to 
the Canton river, but is open to all nations as fiu* north as the 
Yangtse-Eiang. The navigation of the Amur has be^ opened 
to the Bussians by a treaty^ and cannot long remain closed 
against the English and American settlers between Aexico and 
the Rusdan settlemente in America. Tahiti has bec(»iie a kind 
of commercial emporimn. The English s^ements, in Anstrdb 
and New Zealand have opened a direct trade with the Indian 
Archipelago and China. The permanent settlements of intelligent 
and enterprisiBg Anglo* Americans and En^iah in Polynesia^ and 
on the eaETtem and western shores of the Paoifie, have proved so 
many dupdts for the adventurous traders with its innumerable 
t^Mids, and hv the spermaceti whalers. Than the last, but 
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greatest addition of all, is California : a name m the woiM o^ 
oommeroe and enterprise to ooi^tiTe ivilii. There gioid is to be 
had for fetching. GK>ld, the main-spring of oonunereiai atetitity; 
the reward of toil — ^for which men are ready to risk life, to endure 
every sort of privation; sometimes, alas ! to sacrifice every virtue; 
one most espedaily, and that is Patience. They will away with 
her now. 

Till the discovery of the new Gold eonntry h(m contentedly 
they dawdled round Cape H<3m ; creeping down one ooast and 
up another ; but now such delay is not to be thought of. Al- 
ready, indeed, Panama has become the seat of a great, ind^easing, 
and perennial transit trade. Hiis cannot fsdl to augment the 
setded populaliim of the region, its wealth and intdligence. 
Upon these £icts we rest the conviction that the time has arrived 
for reafising the project of a ship canal there or in the near 
neighbourhood. 

That a ship cani^ and not a railway, is what is first wanted 
(for very soon there will be both), must be obvious to all ac* 
quainted with the practical detaik of comioierce; The delay and 
expense to whi^iL merchants are subjected, when obliged *• to break 
bulk ' repeatedly between the port whence they sail and that of 
their destination, is extreme. The waste and spoiling of goods, 
the cost of the operation, are also heavy drawbacks, and to these 
th^ are subject by the stormy passage round Cape Horn. 

Two points present themselves offering great fiicilitaes for tlM 
execution ^a ship canal. Hie one is in the immediate' vicinity 
of Panama ; where the many imperfect observations which have 
Intherto been made, are yet guffident to leave no doubt that, as 
the distance is comparatively short, the summit levels are inoon* 
aidenible, and ihe supfdy of water ample. The other is some 
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■* 
cysUace to the fiortliward. The isthmus is there boroader, bat is 
m part ooottpied by the large and deep firesh-water lakes of Nica< 
ragaa and Naragua. The lake o£ Kioaragna communicates mth 
the Atlantic by a copious river, which may either be rendered 
navigable, or be made the source of supply for a side cahaL The 
»pdoe between the two lakes is of inconsiderable extent, and 
presents no great engineering difficulties. The elevation of the 
lake of Nars^ua above the Pacific is inconsiderable; there is no 
hiU range between it and the Gulph of Canchagua; and Captain 
Sir Edward Belcher earned his surveying ship Sulphur sixty 
miles up the Estero Real, which rises near the lake, and &l]s into 
the gulph. The line of the Panama canal presents, as Humboldt 
remarks, &ci]ities equal to those, of the line of the Caledonian 
eaoal. The Nicaragua line is not more difficult than that of the 
canal of Languedoc, {i w<n^ executed between 1660 and 1682, 
at a time when the commerce to be expedited by it did not ex* 
eeed — if it equalled — ^that which will find its way across the 
Isthmus ; when great part of the maritime country was as thinly 
inhabited by as poor a population as the Isthmus now is ; and 
when the last subsiding storms of civil war, and the dragoonades 
of Louis XIV. unsettled men's minds and made person and 
property insecure. 

The cosmopolitan ^ects (d such an undertaking, if prosecuted 
to a successful dose, it is impossible even approximately to esti- 
mate. The acceleration it will communicate to the ahready rapid 
progress <^ civilisation in the Pacific is obvious. And no lees 
obvious are the beneficial effects it will have upon the mutual 
relations of civilised states, seeing that the recognition of the inde- 
pendence and neutrality in times of general war <^ the canal and the 
Mgion through which it passes, b indi^nsaUe to its eatablishmeBt. 
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We have dwelt pnodipally on the eommeicialy the econaaueal 
o(»sideratioii8 of the enterprise, hr they are vhat must render jt 
possible. But the friends of Christian missions, and the advocate 
of Universal Peace among nations, have yet a deeper interest in 
it In the words used by Prince Albert at the dinner at the 
Mansion House respecting the forthcoming great ExhihitioA of 
Arts and Industry, * Nobody who has paid any attention to the 
particular features of our present era will doubt for a moment that 
we are living at a period of most wonderful transition, which tends 
rapidly to accomplbh that great end — to which indeed all history 
points — the realisation of the unity of mankind. Not a unity 
which breaks down the limits and levels the peculiar character- 
istics of the different nations of the earth, but rather a unity, the 
result and product of those very national varieties and antagonistic 
qualities. The distances which separated the different natioos 
aad parts of the globe are gradually vanishing before the achieve- 
ments of modem invention, and we can traverse them with in- 
credible speed ; the languages of all nations are known, and their 
acquirements placed within the reach of everybody ; thought is 
communicated with the rapidity, and even by the power of light- 
ning-' 

Every short cut across the globe brings man in closer com- 
munion with his distant brotherhood, and results in concord, pros- 
perity, and peace. 



THE ISTHMUS OF SUEZ. 

That little neek of land which lies between the head of the 
Red Sea and the Gulph of Gaza, in the Mediterranean, is the 
cause of mei»handlse pircuxnnavigatiBg the two longest sides <^ 
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the triangular continent of Africa on its Tvay to the East ; instead 
of making the short cut which is available for passengers by what 
is called the * overland route.' If a water-way were opened across 
the Isthmus, the highway for the goods traific as well for the 
passenger traflSc of Europe, India, China, and Australia, wijl be 
along the Me<Bterranean and Red Seas and the Indian Ocean. 
And that highway will be so thronged, that the expense of travel- 
ling by it will be reduced to a minimum, and the accommodations 
for travellers at intermediate stations raised to a m^iximum of 
comfort. 

This state of affairs — analogous to that which occurs in the 
intercourse of two towns where there is a round-about road for 
carts and carriages, and a footpath across the meadows for foot- 
passengers only — is attended by great ihconveniences. Letters 
relating to mercantile transactions are forwarded by the short cut; 
the merchandise to which they relate follows tardily by the round- 
about road. The advantageous bargain concluded now may have 
a very different aspect when the goods come to be delivered three 
or four months hence. The seven-league-boot expedition of let- 
ters, and the tardy progress of goods, convert all transactions 
between England and India into a game of chance. This fosters 
that spirit of gambling speculation already too rife among \is. 

Again, so long as the route for passengers continues to be 
something different and apart from the route for merchandise, the 
travelling charges will be kept higher, and the accommodations 
for travellers less comfortable than they would ^otherwise be. 
Railways, in arranging their tariff of fares, venture to reduce the 
charge for passengers (in tibe hop6 of augmenting thar nunciber) 
when they can rely upon tiie returns from the goods traffic to 
make up defidlencMB. If merdhoodise, as well as travellfirs and 

1* 
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letters, could be carried by ^at is called the ov^riaad loote 
(of which scarcely two hundred miles are travelled by la&d^) the 
passengers' fares would admit of great reduction; and as that 
route would thus become the great-highway, frequented by greater 
crowds, the accommodatioh of travdilers eottld be better cared finr. 
Travellers in carriages rarely reflect how much ^ amoont of 
charges at inns depends upon the landlords having a profitable 
run of business among less distingui^ed guests. 

As we remarked, when descanting on the Panama route, phym- 
cal obstacles to the opening of short cuts are of much less conse- 
quence than those whidi originate in financial difficulties. Al- 
most any physical obstacles may be overcome, if money can be 
profitably invested in the undertaking, and if money can be got 
for such investment 

Were we projectors of companies, and engaged in preparing an 
attractive prospectus, we might boldly dedare that the obstacles 
in the construction of a ship canal at Suez are tiifiin^, and that 
the work would prove amply remunerative. But b^g only im- 
partial spectators, we are obliged to confess that our information 
respecting the nature of the country is lamentably defective, and 
that what we do know does not warrant'tiny sanguine expectattcm. 
Public attention has been industriously directed firom the true line 
of a ship canal across the Isthmus of Suez« The late Mehemet 
Ali — ^peace to his ashes ! — ^was a humbug of the first water^ and 
he knew how to avail himself of tlie services of kindred spirits. 
He underwood enough of European whims and sentiments to 
know what tone of language he must adopt in order to persuade 
Europeans he was subserving l^eir views, wMle he was, in Bei^ty, 
promoting hk own. He talked, ^leitefove, of fiK^ilitotisg tlie mifft- 
course between India and Europe, but he tiioa^tof maMag^ that 
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iiAaoomsi^ pass tfaroii^ }m dominions by the longest route, and in 
t&e Vray wkieh would oblige traveliers to leave th^ gre^Miest possible 
amount of money bebind them; and to attain his ends he retained 
in Jm servioe a motley gtoupof Europeai^is — ^the vain, the ignorant, 
and the jt^lwig, who did his spiriting after a &shion that beats 
•condosive taetimony to his judgment.and tact in selecting them. 

What y» really wanted for the commerce of Europe and India, 
is a ship canal aeroBA the Isthmus of Suez, by the shortest and 
least diffienlt route. What Mehemet AU conceded was a land 
passage through his dominions by the longest possible route. 
The natural course of a ship canal is, in a straight line, from Suez 
to the eastern exizemity of Lake Menzaleh: the line of transit 
conceded by Mehemeft Ah is from Alexandria by Cairo to Suez, 
nearly three times as long. The former line passes across a low 
and well-watered region: the latter renders necessary an inter- 
ehange of canal and river navigation, and dry land passage across 
the desert The former might be passed in a day without halt- 
ii^: the latter occupies several days, and includes necessary 
i^ppages in the inns of Alexandria and Cairo. But Mehemet 
Ali and his took directed attention from the former, and gabbled 
about railways and other impracticabilities, and the European 
public was guUed. Egypt can be reached any day by a fort- 
night's easy and luxmious travel, and yet the country between the 
eastern extremity of Lake Menzaleh and Suez is less accurately 
known than the Isthmus of Panisuna. 

What «we do know,«with any degree of oerti^ty about this 
transit, is briefly as follows : — ^The navigatibnof the Bed Sea in 
the vicinity of Suez is rather indicate) abounding in shoals, but 
t^iere is secure anchorage, and sufficient draft of water for mer- 
diant ships of eonsideralda. burden. TIm Mediterranean off th^ 
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eastern extr^nily of Lake Menmleh is rather shallow, toleraUy 
sheltered from the west wind, which prevails for a part of the 
year, but exposed to the north wind. Between Snez and the site 
of the ruins of Pelusium at the eastern end of the lake, the land is 
low and level, apparently for a part of the way between the level 
of both seas. The low land receives in the wet season ibe drain* 
ings of ^e high land on the east, which is a northern continua- 
tion of the mountains between the gul& of Suez and Akaba. In 
addition to this, the. land to the westward (northward of the 
Mokattam mountains which terminate near Cairo) has a two£»ld 
slope, — ^the principal northward to the Mediterranean, the secondary 
eastward to the line of country we are now describing. Originally, 
there appears to have been a branch of the Kile enterii^ the Medi- 
terranean near where the ruins of Pelusium now are, and those 
intermediate branches between that and the Damietta branch. 

The iSist mentioned is now dosed, the other two very much 
obstructed ; but their waters still find a way to the coast, though 
diminished by artificial works, and appear to be the cause of the 
collection of shallow water called Lake Menzaleh. Here, then, 
we have sixty geographical miles of a low country, with no con- 
siderable undulations, towards which the waters of Arabia Petraea 
flow in their season, and towards which a considerable portion <rf 
the waters of the Nile would flow if left to fidl on ihe natural 
declivity of the country. There is an abundant supply of yr^iAS 
for a ship canal. The surface of the ground is in some {daeea 
covered with drift sand, but not uniformly nor even for the most 
part The subsoil is hard, clayey or pebbley. The bent-^aspes 
might be cultivated, as they have heen in Holland, to give firm* 
ness to the drifk sand where it occurs ; and this superficial obstade 
removed, the subsoil is fiivourable to the c<»istructioa of A p^npia- 
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nent water-channel. The great difficulty would be the construc- 
tion of worts hj which access to the canal is to be obtained from 
the Mediterranean. Apparently they would require to be carried 
fo out into the sea ; and apparently it would be difficult to pre- 
vent their being sanded up by the waves which the north winds 
drive upon the coast fbr a great part of the year. 

These difficulties, though great, are not insuperable. The ad- 
vanced state of marine architecture and engmeering ought surely 
to" be able to cope with them. By re-opening the Pelusiac branch 
of the Me, and throwing into it the waters which would naturally 
&ld their winy into the Tanitic and Mendesian branches, a suffi- 
cient stream of water might be thrown into the Mediterranean at 
Pc^sium to keep a passage open by its scour. We must speak 
witii <£ffidence about a locality which has yet been so imperfectly 
surveyed ; but so fer as the present state of our knowledge respect- 
ing it enables us to judge, there are no serious impediments to the 
construction of a ship canal from Pelusium to Suez, which would be 
perfectly accessible and practicable for vessels of from 300 to 360 
tons burdeu ; and there is a growing impression among merchants 
and skippers that this class of vessels is the best for trading purposes. 

But the great difficulty remains yet to be noticed; the condi- 
tion of government and civil security in that country. The 
Isthmus is close on the borders of civilised Europe, and ample 
supplies of effective labourers could be procured from Malta, and 
the Syrian and African coasts. But so long as the country is 
subject to a Turkish dynasty, could the undertakers count upon 
fair play and sufficient protection from the local authorities? 
And are the jealous powers of Europe likely to combine in good 
faitii to afford them a guarantee diat they should be enabled to 
prosecute^ llieir enterprise in security f 
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"rpHE fitful flame of Young ROTtanco," fed by the Arabian 
I Nights' EntertsdmnentB, Faiiy Tales and Heathen lly<du>- 
li^ies ; the wonderful &bles of Genii and Magicians ; stones of 
towns sprin^ng op, ready-built, out of des^la ; tales of ^eities 
pa^d with gold ; the Happy Yall^ of Baaselas ; the terntorias 
of Oberon and Titania, Robert Owen's New Harmony, and Ae 
land of Co<^mgne ; Gulliver's fiav^ls, the iuiventures of Peter 
Wilkins, legends of beggars made Ungs, and mendicanle miBior 
naires ; Biinbad the Sailor, Baron Munchausen, Law of Latudea- 
ton, Major Longbow, Colonel Crockett, the Poyais loan ; illimtr 
able exaggeration ; undaunted lying; the most rampant schemes 
dl the most rabid Speculators ; the wildest visions of the maddeat 
poet; the airiest castle of the most Utopian lunatic — ^any one 
of these, and all of them put together, do not exceed the woi^ 
drous web of realties that is being daily woven around both 
hemispheres of ilie globe. Not to mention conversations caibied 
on thousands of miles apart, by means of electridty, and a hua- 
dred other marvels that Science has converted into common 
places, we would now confine ourselves to the latest '* woiuierfiil 
wondep- that has ever heen wondered at" — ih» gold region of 
California ; but more especially to its capitJal, San Fnaidisao. 

The story of the ma^c growth of this city would have ^(^fiiA 
belief, had it not rapidly grown up literally under the '^ eyes of 
Europe." When the retiirte were made to the United States^ 
authorities in 1831, it contained three hundred and seventy-one 
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individuals, and very few more resided in it up to the discovery 
of gold at Sutter's Mill, in the Sacramento Riven Even in 
April, 1849, we learn from a credible eye-witness, that there 
were only from thirty to forty houses in San f^andsco ; and that 
the population was so small, that so many as twenty-five per- 
soiis could never he seen out of ^wx% at one tbne. There; noiw 
lie before us two prints ; one of San Francisco, taken in Novem- 
ber, 184B, soon aft«r tibe discovery was made, and another 
exactly a year afterwards. In tifie first we are aMe to eoiwit 
twenty-six huts and otiier dweffings dotted about at uneven dis- 
tances, and four small ships in the harbour. In the seccHid, the 
habitations are countless. The hollow, upon which the dty 
partly stands, presents a bird's^^e view of roofs, packed fl6 
closely together, that the houses they cover are innumeraUe; 
while the sides of the surrounding hills are Hiickly strewed with 
tents and temporary dwellings. On every side are huil^ngs d 
all kinds, begun or half-finished, but liie greater part <^ them 
mere canvas sheds, open in front, and displaying all .sorts of 
signs, in all languages. Great quantities of goods are piled up 
in the open air, for want of a place to store t^kem. The streeto 
are fdl of people, hurrying to and fro, and of as diverse and 
biisarre A character as the houses: Yankees of every ^possible 
variety, native Califomians in sarapes and sombreros, Chilians, 
Sonorians, Kanakas from Hawaii, Chinese with long taib^ Ma- 
lays and otheie in whose embrowned and bearded visages it is 
impossible to recc^nise any especial nationality. In the midst is 
the plaza, now dignified by the n^me of Portsmouth Square. It 
lies on the slope of the hill ; and,, from a high pole in front of 
a long one^tory adobe building used as the Ouatom House, the 
Am^rydstn^fag is fiying. On the low^ side is tlie Parker House 
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VloUA. The bay of San Fran<»9eo ia black vith the hnUs of 
shipB, and a thick ferest of masts intercepts the landscapes of the 
opposite coast and the islet of Yerba Bnena. Flags of a& «h 
iBocis flatter in thc) breeae, and the smoke of three steamers is 
borne away on its wings in dense wreaths. — ^The first picture is 
one of stagnation and poverty, the other presents activity and 
wealth in glowing colors'. 

** Verily," says the correspondent of a Boston Paper, "the 
place was in itself a marred. To say that it was daily enlarged 
by from twenty to thirty houses may not sound very rcnnarkable 
after all the stories that have been told ;, yet this, for a country 
which imported both lumber and houses, and where labor was 
then ten dollars a day, is an extraordinary growth. The rapid* 
ity with which a ready-made house is put up and inhabited, 
strikes the stranger in San Francisco as little short of magic. 
He walks over an open lot in his before-breakfieet stroll — the 
next morning, a house complete, with a family inside, blocks up 
his way. ' He goes down to the bay and looks out on the ship- 
ping — ^two or three days afterwards a row of store houses, star- 
ing him in the fece, intercepts the view." 

An intelligent traveller from the United States has recorded 
his impressions of this marvellous spot, as he saw it in August, 
1840 :— 

" The restless, feverish tide of life in that little spot, and the 
thought that what I then saw and was yet to see, will hereafter 
fill one of the most marvellous pages of all history, rendered it 
(dngularly impressive. The feeling was not decreased on talking 
that evening with some of the old residents, (that is of six 
months' standing,) and hearing their several experiences. Every 
new-comer in San Francisco is overtaken with a sense of oomplele 
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bewildernient. The mind, however it may be prepared lor a& 
aitoniskiog eondition of affiim, eaimot imin«dsa(elj push aside iIb 
old instincts of vali^ and ideas of business, kiting all past exper 
lienees go for nought and oastis^ all its iusulties for addon, btes- 
ooufse vith its fellows, or advaneement in any path c^ ambition, 
ioito shapes whieb k never before iaoiagined. As in the turn of 
the dissolving views, there is a period when it wears neither the 
old nor the new phase, but the vanishing images of the one and 
the growing perceptions of the other are blended in painful and 
nnsty confusion. One knows not whether he is awake or in sonoe 
wonderful dreanu Never have I had so much difficulty in estar 
blishing, satisfiKstorily to my own senses, the reality of what I 
saw and heard" * 

' The same gentleman, after an absence i& the interior ^f four 
months, gives a notion of the rapidity with which the dty g^w, 
in the following terms: 

^ Of all the marvellous phases of the history of the Present, 
the growth of San Francisco is the one which will most tax th« 
belief of the Future. Its parallel was never known, and shall 
never be beheld again. I speak only of what I saw with my 
own eyes. When I landed there, a htUe more than four months 
before, I found a scattering town of tents and canvas houses, with 
a show of frame buildings on one or two streets, and a pc^id^- 
tipn of about six thousand. Now, on my last visit, I saw aiound 
me an actual metropolis, displaying street after street of well-built 
edifices, filled with an active and enterprising people and ezbir 
bitiQg every mark of permanent commercial prosperity. Then, 



♦ *' Eldorado," by Bayard Taylor, correspondent <sf the ** Tribune ** 
newspaper. 
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the town was limited to the carve of th^ Bay frontiDg the an- 
diorage iad bottoms dL the hiUs/ 17ow, it stretched to the top- 
most heights, fallowed the shore around ppint afi^ point, and 
sending bade a. long arm through a gap in the hills, took hold 
of the Golden Gate, and was building its warehouses on the open 
strait and almost froBting the blue horiixm of the Pacific. Then 
the g<dd-seeking sojourner lodged in muslin rooms and canvas 
garrets^ with a philosophic lack of fumiture, and at^ his simple 
though substantial fieure from piiM boards. Kow, lofty hotels, 
gaudy with verandas and balconiea, were met with in all quarters, 
Aimished with: home luxury, and aristocratic restaurants presented 
daily their long bills of £ure, rich with the choicest technicalities 
of the Parisian cuisine. Then, vessels were coming in day after 
day, to Me deserted and usdess at their anchorage. Now scarce 
a day passed, but some duster of sails, bound outward through 
the Golden Gate, took their way to all th^ comers of the Padfic 
Like the magic seed of the Indian juggler, which grew, blos- 
somed, and bore fruit before the eyes of his spectators, San Fran- 
cisco seemed to have accomplished in a day the growth of half a 
oefBtury." 

In San Frandsco everything is reversed. The operations of 
trade are exactly opposite to those of older communities. There 
the rule is scardty of money and abundance of labour, produce, 
and manufactures ; here cash overflows out of every pocket, and 
the necessaries of existence will not pour in £sist enough. Mr. 
Taylor tells us, that a '^ curious result of the extraordinary abun- 
dance of gold and the fadliiy with which fortunes were acquired, 
struck me at the first glance. All business was transacted on so 
extensive a scale, that the ordinary habits of soHdtation and com- 
pliance on the one hand, £Uid stubborn cheapening on the otlicr, 
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seemed to be entirely forgotten. You ^iter a shop to buy scnne* 
thing ; the owner eyes yon with perfect iDdifference, waiting for 
• you to state your want : if you ol]ject io the price you are at 
liberty to leave, for you need not expect to 'get it cheaper ; he 
evidently cares little whether you buy it or not One who has 
been some time in the country will lay down the money without 
wasting words. The only exception I found to this role was that 
of a sharp-feced Down-Easter just opening his stock, who was 
much distressed when his clerk charged me seventy-five cents for 
a coil of rope, instead of one dollar. Ihi.i disregard for all the 
petty ai-ts of money-making was really a refiieslang feature of 
society. Another equally agreeable trait was the punctuaUl^ 
wltli which debts were paid, and the general confidence which 
men were obliged to place, perfontse, in each other^s honesty. 
Perhaps this latter fact was owing, in part, to the impofisibiifty 
of protecting wealth, and consequent dependence on an honour- 
able regard for the rights of others." 

While this gentleman was in San Francisco, an instanoe of the 
fairy-like manner in which fortunes are accumulated, came undeir 
his observation. A dtizen of San Francisco died insolvent to the 
amount of forty-one thousand dollars the previous autunm. His 
administrators were delayed in settling his affairs, and his real 
estate advanced so rapidly in value meantime, that after his debts 
were paid, his heirs derived a yearly income fix)m it ci forty 
thousand dollars ! 

The fable of a dty paved veith gold is realised in San Fran- 
cisco. Mr. Taylor reports: — ^** Walking tbxough the town, I 
was quite amazed to find a dozen persons busily employed in the 
streets befdre the United States Hotel, digging up the earth with 
knives and crumbling it in their hands. They wero actual goldr 
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buati^^ who obtained in this way about five doUaiB a day; Afiof 
blowing the fine dirt carefial}y in their hondsi a few speclEB of gpld 
were lefit, which tibey placed in a pe^ of white paper. A 
JHunher of childxea were engaged in the same busioess, j»oking 
out the fine grains by applying to than the head of a pix^ 
moiBteoed in th^ir mouths. I was told of a smaH boy having 
taken home fourteen dollars as the result of one day's labor* 0« 
climbing the hill to the Post Office I observed in plaoea whcoe 
Qnd wind had awepi away the sand, several ghtteijing dots of the 
real metal, but, like the Irishman who kicked the dollar out c(f 
Ins way, conolttded to wait till I should reach the heap. The 
preaenoe of gold in the ^streets was probably occasioned by the 
leakings from the miners' bags and the sweepngs of stores'-; 
thov^h it may also be, to a slight extent, native in the eaxHi, 
particles having been found in the clay thrown up from a de^ 
well" 

The piices paid for labour were at that lime equally romanlicp 
The carman of one firm (Messrs. Melius, Howard, and Co.) drew 
a sakuy of twelve hundred a year; and it was no uncommon 
thing for such p^sons to be paid fifom fifteen to twenty doUaim 
or between three and four pounds steifing per day. Servants 
were paid from fi^y to eighty pounds per month. Sinos this 
time (August, 1849), however, wages had fellen ; the laboureis 
for the rougher kinds of work could — ^poor fellows — ^get no more 
than something above the pay 'of a, Lieutenant-Colonel in the 
British army, or about four hundred per wmum. The scarcity of 
labour is best illustrated by the cost of washing, which was one 
pound twelve shillings per dozen. It was thorefove found 
cheaper to put out washing to the antipodes ; and to this day, 
San Fnmdsooshirte are washed and '^got up" in China and the 
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Baadwicb Islands. So many himdi^ dozens of dirty, and so 
tttaay htmdifed doaeos of washed Imen fonn the part of every 
outwaid and inward cargo to and fi!om the Golden City. 
^ The profits upon merdiaiidise about the time we are writing 
^ may be judged of by one little transaction recorded l^ Mr, 
Taylor :—" Many passttigers," he writes, ^' began speeuladon at 
the mconent of landing. lite most ingenious and suoeesslul <^p6h 
ration was made by a gentleman of Kew York, who took out 
fifteen huiidred copies of ^ The Tribune' and other p^rs, which 
he disposed of in two hours, at one dollar a-piece ! Heaiing of 
this I bethought me of about a dozen papers which I had used 
to fill up <!reyices in packing my Talise. There was a newspaper 
inerdbant at the comer of the City Hotel, and to him I proposed 
the sale of them, asking him to name a price. I shall want to 
make a good profit on the retail price,' said he, ' and can't giye 
more than ten dollars for the lot.' I was satisfied with the whole- 
sale price, whidi was a gain of just four thousand per cent." 

The prices of food are enormous, and, unhappily, so are the 
appetites ; ^ for two months after my arrival," says a resectable 
authority, "my sensations- were like those of a fiunished wolf;" 
yet the first glance at the tariff of a 6an Francisco bill c^ &re is 
calculated to turn the keenest European stomach. " Where shall 
we dine to-day?" asked M;. Taylor, during his visit '^The 
restaurants display their signs invitingly on all sides ; we have 
choice of the United States, Tortoni's, the Alhambra, and many 
other equally classic resorts, but Delmonico's, like its distinguished 
original in New York, has the hi^est prices and the greatest 
variety of dishes. We go down Kearney Street to a two<6tQiy 
wdoden house on the corner of Jackson. The lower story is a 
marii^V the waHs are garnished with quarten of beef and mut- 
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Um ; a huge pile of San^wieh Island squashes €Ua one oomer; 
and severaL cabbage-heads, valued at two doQais each; show them* 
selves in the .wkidow. We enter a little door at the end o£ ^e 
bmldiBg, ascend a dark, natrow flight of steps and &Ld omsehetf 
in a long, loir looiBy wilih eeifiog send waUs of whiie m«din and* 
a- floor covered with oH-eloth. There are about twenty tables difr> 
posed in tfwo rows, all of them so well fllled that we have some: 
difficulty in finding places. Taking up the written bill of £ue$.' 
we find such items as the Mowing :--* 

SOTTPB. 

D6L Centa. 

Mock Turtle 75 

St Julien ' • . ; 1 CO 

PISH. 

Boiled Salmon, Trout, Anchovy Saoee • « • . 1 75 

BOILED. 

Leg of Mutton, Caper Sauce 1 00 

Corned Beef, CaW)age . . . '. . .1 00 
Ham and Tongues 75 

' ENTREES. 

Fillet of Beef^ Mushroom Sauee • • • . 1 75 

Veal Cutlets, breaded 1 00 

Mutton Chop . . . . . . . . 1 00 

Lobster Salad . . , 2 00 

Sirlom of Venison i 60 

Baked Macctt^oni • . 75 

Beef Tongue, Sauce piquante 1 00 

So ihat^ wiih but a moderate appetite, the dinner will cost ua 
five dollais, if we .are at aH epioorean in our tastes. There are 
criea of 'steward !' from all parts of the rooin — ^the word * waiter' 
is not eonffldered suffictenUy respectful, seeing that the waiter 
may have been a lawyer or a merehant's derk a few monthft be- 
fore. The dishes kok very small as tb^ are pbiced on the tabH 
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but tbej are skstfullj. cooked and sere Very palatable to men that 
hare nddeai in from ihe diggings." 

Lodging was equally extravagant. A bedroom in an hotel, 
fkOL per month, and a aie€|pdng berth or ^' bunk" — one of M,f 
in the same i^iortmeEtt — 1^. 4^. per wedk. Social intereomse ia 
afanoet m&nown. There are no females, aad men have no bet- 
ter resouree than gambling, which isi carried on to an extent, aa4 
with a desperate enei^, .hardly conceivable, '^ Gaml^ng,*^ sayft 
a private correspondent, whose letter, dated April .20, 1860^ nqw 
lies before ns, ^^is carried on here with a bold and open fronts 
so as to alarm and astonish one. Thousands and thousands 
change hands nightly. Go in, for instance, to a place called 
' Parker House,' which is a splendid niansion, fitted up as well 
as any hotel in England ; step into the front room, and you see 
five or six Monte, Roulette, and other gaming-tables, each 
having a bank of nearly half a bushel of gold and silver, piled 
up in the centre. That the excitement shall not be wholly de- 
void of diversion, the Muses lend their aid, and a band plays con- 
stantly to crowded rooms ! St^ into the mxt building, called 
^El Dorado,' and there a similar scene is presented, and which 
is repeated, on a smaller scale, all over the town. The gamblers 
seem to control the town, but of course their days must be num- 
bered. Fortunes are made or lost daily. People gamUe with 
a freedom and recklessness which you can never dream o£ 
Young men who come heze must at all times resist gaming, or 
it must eventually end in their ruin : the same with drinking, 
as there is much of it here." 

• The Tarieiy of habits, maimers, tastes, and prejudices, oo- 
caiffoned by the oonfiuence in one ^ot of almost. e.very variety 
of the human i^>edes, is another har to a speedy deposit of aU 
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these floating and opposite elements into a compact and well 
assimilated commnnity. '^Here," writes the same gentleman, 
*^ we see the character and habits of the English, Irish, Seotdi, 
German, Pole, French,. Spaniard, and almost every other nslian 
of Europe. Then you have the South American, the Austra- 
lian, the Chilian f and finally, the force of this golden mama 
has dissolved the chain that has hitherto bound. Ohma in nalional 
solitude, and she has now come fi>rth, like an anchorite 60m his 
cell, to join this varied mass of golden speculators. Heie we 
see in miniature just what is done in the large cities of other 
countries ; we have some of our luxuries from the United States 
and the tropics, butter from Oregon, and lor the most pnt 
Oalifomia, Upper or Lower, furnishes us witii our baei^ Ac. 
The streets are all bustle, as you may imagine, in a place now 
of nearly thvty thousand inbatHtants, independent of a small 
worid of floating population." 

Not the smallest wonder, however, presented in this region, 
is the rapid manner in which social order was shaped out of the 
human chaos. When a new placer or ^' gulch '^ was discovered, 
the first thing done was to elect (^cers and extend the area 
of order. The result was, that in a district five hundred miles 
long, and inhabited by one hundred thousand people — ^who had 
neither government, regular laws, rules, military or civil protec- 
tion, nor even locks or bolts, and a great part of whom pos- 
sessed wealth enough to tempt the vidons and dquraved, — 
there was as much security to life and property as in any 
part of the Union, and as small a proportion of crime. The 
capacity ci a people for self-government was never so triumph- 
antly illustrated Never, p^ape, was there a commui^ty 
Ibrmed dT more unpropitioua elements ; yet from all this seeming 
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chaob grew a bannoDy beyond what the most sanguine apostles 
of Progress eoald have expected. Indeed, there is nothing more 
remarkable connected with the capital of £1 Dorado, than the 
centre piwt it has become. 

The story of Cadmus, who sowed dragons' teeth, and harvest- 
ed armed men, who became the builders of cities ; the confusion 
4^ t(Xkgues at the Tower of Babel ; and the beautiful allegory of 
the Uon lying down with the lamb ; are all types of San Fran- 
dsco* The fiist^ of its sudden rise ; the second, of the varieties 
of the genus Man it has congregated; and the third, of the 
extremes of those varieties, which range from the Polynesian 
savage to the most civilised individuals that Europe can produce, 
it is a coineidenioe well worthy of note, that, besides the intense 
attraetioQs possessed from its gold, Upper or New CaUlbmia is of 
flU other j^aoes the best adapted, from its geographical position, 
to become a rendezvous for all nations of the earth, a^d that the 
Bay of San Frandsco is one of the best and most convenieut 
fer shipping throughout the western margm of the Ameiicui 
ecinlanent. It is pecisely the locality required to make a con- 
slant communieation across the Pacific Ocean with the coasts of 
China, Japan, and the Eastern Archip^ago commercially praeticar 
ble. Its situation is that which would have been -selected from 
choice for a oonoentzation of delegates from the^ uttermost ends of 
t^e earth. If the Chinese, the Malay, the Ladrone, or the Sand- 
wich Islander had wished to meet his 0axon or Celtic brother on 
a matter of mutual business, he would — deciding geographically — 
have selected Caiif<Mrnia as the spot of assembly. The attractive 
powers of gold oould not, therefore, have struck forth over the 
worid from a better point than in and around San Francisco, both 
for tlie interests of oommerce and for those of human intereourso. 

2 
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The practical qnestioii reerpeedng the Golden City remaaa jet 
to be touched. Does it o&r irhoksome inducemeiits for emi- 
gtation! On this subject we can do no more than quote the 
opinions of ther intelligent and enterprisisg gwtieman, to wboie 
privatid letter we have already referred : — " This, I should, say, is 
the best eountry in the world for an aetiTe, enterpriaiiig, steady 
young man, provided he can keep his healthy a& the cUnuEfae, 
without due precaution, is not a healthy qne. In the summer 
' season; the weai^ier is pleasantly warm from morning till noon, 
then it is windy till evening, and dusty, and then, becon^es so 
o(M as to require an orer-o^at. This weadier tests to October, 
idien the wind g^ round to the south-west. It is dty, warm, 
and pleasant now (April). This and the raioj season are the 
pleasantest and warmest here. Thousftod^ oa arriving, fall yic- 
tims to the prevailing diseiise of dysenteiy. On the latter ac- 
count, therefore, I should not advise, or be the indirect means of 
indudng, any one to mi^ke the adventure here, because it is im- 
possible to foresee or calculate whether or not he can stand the 
climate and inconveouenoes of this country ; and, if so, he is sure 
to be exposed to a miserable and too often neglected sickness, 
and ending in a miserable death. I have not been ill myself, so 
far, afi my general health lias been extremely good, and I never 
looked so well as now. The climate seems to operate injuriously 
on bilious habits ; but to those who can stand it, it is decidedly 
pleasant^ than England; Fires are never necessary. Out of 
dooiB, at night, a great-ooat is required; but in the house it is 
always warm. The whole and only question, with a man making 
up his mind to locate in California, should be in regard to his 
health. Business of all ;(lescriptions is better here than in any 
inher part of the world, aiid he who perseveres is sure to succeed. 
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"There are various opinions afloat, in regard to the fertility of 
the sdl, some holding that there are productive valleys in the 
interior which would supply sufficient sustenance for home con- 
sumption : others assert the revei86« Certain it is, however, that 
in many parts in the interior, the climate is delightful, but owing 
to the long continued dry season, I have doubts as to her ever 
raising a si^cieAt supply of vegetable n/ecessaries of life: our 
market nbw is supplied from the Sandwich Islands and Oregon. 

" As to gold mining, it is altogether a lottery ; one man may 
make a large amount daily, another will but just live. There is 
an inelxhaustible quantity of gold, however, but with many it is 
inocmceivably hard to get, as the operation^ are so many, and 
health so very preeariotis, tiuit it is a mere dianoe matter if you 
succeed in getting a large sumi speedily. It seems a question whe- 
ther it would not be advisable for the American Government to 
work the mines uitimat^y. 

" California must ' go a-head :' the east will pour through the 
country her immense commerce into the States, and the mines 
wiU last for ages. Finally, I would now say to my friends, 
that, if you axe inclined to come to this country, upon this my 
report of it, you nousty to succeed, attend to my warnings as to 
drinking and gambling, and to my precautions against climate." 
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YONDER is the coast of Norway ; we shall soon be at Spitz- 
bergen. The " Phantom " is fitted out for Arctic explora- 
tion, with instructions to find her way, by the north-west, to 
Behring Straits, and take the South Pole on her passage home. 
Just now, we steer due north, and yonder is the coast of Norway. 
From that coast parted Hugh Willoughby, three hundred years 
ago ; the first of our countrymen who wrought an. ice-bound 
highway to Cathay. Two years afterwards his ships were found, 
in the haven of Arzina, in Lapland, by some Russian fishermen ; 
near and about themi Willoughby and his companions — seventy 
dead men. The ships were freighted with their frozen crews, 
and sailed for England ; but, ^ being unstaunch, as it is supposed, 
by their two years' wintering in Lapland, sunk, by the way, with 
their dead, and them also that brought them." 

Ice floats about us now, arid here is a whale blowing ; a whale, 
too, very near Spitzbergen. When first Spitzbergen was dis- 
covered, in the good old times, there were whales here in abun- 
dance ; then a hundred Dutch ships, in a crowd, might go to 
work, and boats might jostle with each other, and the only thing 
deficient would be stowage room for all the produce of the fishery. 
Now one ship may have the whole field to itseli^ and travel home 
with an imperfect cargo. It was fine fun in the good old times ; 
there was no need to cruize. Coppers and boilers were fitted on 
the island, and little colonies about them, in the fishing season, 
had nothing to do but tow the whales in, with a boat, as fast as 
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they were wanted by the copper. No wonder that so enviable a 
Tom Tidler's ground w&s claimed by all who had a love for gold 
and silver. The English called it theirs, for they^first fished; 
the Dutch said, nay, but the Island was of their discovery; 
Danes, Hamburghers, Biscayans, Spaniards, and French put in 
their claims ; and at length, it was agreed to make partition^. 
The numerous bays and harbours which indent the coast were 
divided among the rival nations ; and, to this day, many of them 
' bear, accordingly, such names as English Bay, Danes Bay, and so 
forUi. One bay there is, with graves in it, named Sorrow. For 
it seemed to the fishers most desirable, if possible, to plant upon 
this island permanent establishments, and condemned convicts 
were offered, by the Bussians, life and pardon, if they would 
winter in Spitzbergen. They agreed ; but, when they saw the 
icy mountains and the stormy sea, repented, and went back, to 
meet a death exempt from torture. The Dutch tempted free 
men, by high rewards, to try the dangerous experiment One 
of their victims left a journal, which describes his sufifering and 
that of his companions. Their mouths, he says, became so sore 
that, if they had food, they could not eat; their limbs were 
swollen and disabled with excruciating pain ; they died of scurvy. 
Those who died first were coffined by their dying friends ; a row 
of coffins was found in the spring, each with a man in it ; two 
men imcoffined, side by side, were dead upon the floor. The 
journal told how once the traces of a bear excited their hopei^ 
of fresh meat and amended health ; how, with a lantern, two 
or three had limped upon the track, until the light became ex- 
tinguished, and they came back in despair to die. We miglvt 
speak, alsO) of eight English sailors, left, by accidmit, upon Spitz" 
bergen, who lived to return and tell their winter's tale ; but a 
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long journey is before us, and we must not linger on the way. 
As for our whalers it need scarcely be related that the multitude 
of whales diminished as the slaughtering went on, until it waa 
no Fonger possible to keep the coppers fiill. The whales had to 
be searched for by the vessels, and thereafter it^was not worth 
while to take the blubber to Spitzbergen to be boiled ; and the 
different nations, having carried home their poppers, left the 
apparatus of those fishing stations to .decay. 

Take heed. There is a noise like thunder, and a mounts 
snaps in two. The upper half comes, crushing, grinding, down 
into the sea, and loosened stresims of water follow it The sea 
is displaced before the mighty heap ; it boils and scatters ^ up a 
cloud of spray; it rushes back, and violently beats upon the 
shore. The mountain rises from its bath, sways to and fro, while 
water pours along its mighty sides; now it is tolerably quiet, 
letting crackers off as air escapes out of its cavities. That is an 
iceberg, and in that way are all icebergs formed. Mountaii^ of 
ice formed by rain and snow— grand Arctic glaciers, undermined 
by the sea or by accumulation over-balanced — -topple down upon 
the slightest provocation (moved by a shout, perhaps) and where 
they float,, as this black looking fellow does, they need deep 
Wftter. This berg in height is about ninety fee^ and a due 
balance requires that a mass nine times as large as the part 
visible should be submerged. Icebergs are seen about us now 
which rise two hundred feet above the water's level. 

Therd are above head plenty of aquatic birds ; ashore, or on 
the ice, are bears, foxes, reindeer; and in the sea there *re innu- 
merable animals. -We sball not see so much life near tiie North 
Pole, that is certain. It would be worth while to go ashore upon 
an islet there, near Yogel Sang, to pay a visit to the eider-ducks. 
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Thm aeBts are so abunditnt that one cannot avoid treading upon 
them. When the duck is driven by a huijgry fox to leave her 
eggs, she ooveis them with down, in order that thej may not 
cool during her absence, and, moreover, glues the down into a 
case with, a. secretion supplied to her by Nature for that purpose. 
The deserted eggs are safe, for that secretion has an odour very 
disagreeable to the intruder's nose. 

We stiU sail northward, among sheets of ioe, whose boundaries 
are not beyond our vision from the mast-head — these are 
"floes;" between them we find easy way, it is feir "sailing ice." 
In the clear sky to the north a streak of lucid white light is the 
reflection from an icy surface ; that is " ice-blmk," in the language 
of idiese seas. The glare from snow is yellow, while open water 
gives a dark reflection. 

Northward still ; but now we are in -fog ; the ice is trouble- 
some ; a gale is rising. Now, if our ship had timbers they would 
crack, and if she had a bell it would be tolling ; if we were shout- 
ing to each other we should not hear ; the sea is in a fury. With 
wild force its breakers dash against a heaped-up wall of broken 
iee,, that grinds and. strains and battles fiercely with the water. 
This is " the pa<i," the edge of a great ice-field broken by the 
swell; It is a perilous and an exciting thing to push through 
pack ice in a gale. 

Now there is ice as far as eye can i^ee, that is " an ice field." 
Masses are forced up like colossal tombstones on all sides ; our 
sailors call them "hummocks;" here and there the broken ice 
displays lai^ " holes of water." Shall we goon? Upon this 
field, in 1827, Parry adventured with his men, to reach the North 
Pole, if that should be possible. With sledges and portable boats 
they Uboured on, through snow ; and over hummocks, launching 
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their boats ov w the larger holes of water. With stout hearte, 
undaunted bj toil or dajiger, they went boldly on, though by 
degrees it became dear to the leaders of the expeditioa^ that they 
were almost like mice upon a tread-mill eage, making a gteat 
expenditure of leg ht little gain. The ioe was floating to tha 
south with them, as they were walking to the north; stiU th^ 
went on. Sleeping by day to av<Md the glare, and to get gneatet 
warmth during the time of rest, and travelling by n^t, — ^watcbe 
makers' days and nights, for it was all one polar day, the men soon 
were unable to distinguish noon from midnight The gieat event 
of one day on this dreary waste, was the d^overy oi two flififr 
upon an ioe hummock , these, says Parry, became at once a topic 
of ridiculous importance. Presently, after twenty-three mika 
walking, they only had gone one mile forward, the ioe having 
industriously floated twenty-two nsiles in the opposite directian ; 
and then, after walking forward eleven miles, they found them- 
selves to be three miles behind the place from which they started. 
The party accordingly returned, not having reached the Pole, not 
having reached the eighty-third parallel, i<x the attaiBment of 
which, ther^ was a reward of a thousand pounds held out by 
government. They reached the parallel of eighty-two degrees, 
forty-five minutes, which was, and still is^ the most northerly po«ft 
trodden by the foot of man. From that pc^nt they returned. 
In those high latitudes they met with a {^nomj^son^ common in 
alpine regions, as well as at the Pole, red snow. The red odour 
being caused hy the abundance of a mmute plant, of low devdop 
ment, the last dweller on the borders of the vegetable kingdooEi. 
Most inJ;eresting to the sailors was a &t she-bear which they 
killed and devoured with a zeal to be repented ol; for on iseach^ 
ing navigable sea, and pulling .in their boata to Table lala&d/ 
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wiiera some stores were leffc, they hund that the beais had eaten 
all their hread, whereon the men agreed that " Brain was now 
square with them." An lalet next to Table Island — ^thej «t& 
both mere ro^ — ia ^e most northern land discovered. There- 
fore, Pany applied to it the name el Lientenant — ^now Sir J ames 
•<^Roes. Iliis compliment Sir James Ross has acknowledged in 
the most emphatic manner, by discovering on his ' part, at the 
oiiher pole, tlie most southern land yet seen, and giving to it the 
name of Parry ; " Parry Mountains." 

It rety probably would not be difficult under such circum- 
stances, as Sir W. Parry has since recommended, to reach the 
Nordi Pole along this route. Then (especially if it be true, as 
Baany believe, that there is^ a region of open sea about the Pple 
Hpelf ) we might find it as easy to reach Behring's Straits, by 
taravelHng in a straight line over the North Pole, as by thread- 
ing the strait and bays north of America. 

We turn our oouise until we have in sight a portion of the ice- 
bacred eastern coast of Greenland, Shannon Island. Somewhere 
about this spot in the seventy-fifth parallel is the most northern 
port of that coast known to us. Colonel — then: Captain-7-Sabine 
m the ** Griper," was landed there to make magnetic, and other 
dbservs^ons ; Ibr the same purpose he had previously visited 
Sieita Leone. That is where we differ from our forefathers. 
They commissioned hardy seamen to encounter peril for the 
search of gold ore, or for a near road to Cathay ; but our peril is 
enootmtered for the gain of knowledge, for the highest kind of 
service that can now be rendered to the human race. 

V Before we kftve the northern sea, we must not omit to men- 
tion tlie voyage by Spitsbergen northward, in 1818, of Captain 
Boduffl ifi the "Dorothea," sccompanicd by Lietttenant Franklin, 

2* 
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i& the ^ Trent.'* It was Bir John Fraaklki's first voyage to the 
Arctic fegions. This tiip^ hnD& t^ subject of a d^l^ffol book 
by detain Beechej. 

On our way to the south point of Greenland we pass near 
Gape North, a point of Iceland. Iceland, we know, is the centre 
of a volcanic regioii, whereof Norway and Greenland are at 
(i|>p09ite points of the drcamference. In coimeetion with this 
^bstiiet there is a remarkable feet ; that by the agency of subter- 
ranean forces, a large portion of Norway and Sweden is being 
f^wly upheaved. WMle Greenland, on the west 'coast, as gra- 
dually sinks into the sea, Norway rises at the rate of about four 
fei^t in a century. In Greenland, the sinking is so well known 
tiiat the natives never build close to the water's edge, and the 
Moravian missionaries more than once have had to move farther 
inland the poles on which their boats are rested. 

Our Phantom Ship stands feirly now along the western coast 
ci Greenland into Davis Straits. We observe 'that upon this 
western coast,there is, by a great deal, less ice than on the eastern. 
Hiat is a rule gefnerally. Not only the configuration of the 
straits ^d bays, but also the earth's rotation from west to east, 
causes the currents here to set towards the west, and wash the 
western coasts, while they act very little on the eastern. We 
steer across Davis Straits, among " an infinite number of great 
countreys and islands of yce ;" there, near the entrance, we find 
Hudscm Strait, which does not now concern us. Islands probably 
lieparate tiiis well-known channel from Frobisher Strait to the 
north of it, yet unexplored. Here let us recall to mind the fleet 
of' fifteen sail, under Sir Martin Frobisher, in 1578, tossing about 
and parting company among the ice. Let us remember how the 
crew of the " Anne . Frances,^ in that expedition, built a pinnace 
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when tbair vessel struck upo& j& roek, althoogh the^ wsaited mam 
tiukber and nails. ' How thdj made a mimic foi;^ and ^for th^ 
easier making of nails, were forced to break tlieir tongs, gn^^ron, 
aQd fii^shevely in ]»ac««." How Master Captsdn Best, in this 
frail bark, with its imperfect timbers held together by the m0ta-> 
morphosed gridiron and fiie-shovel, continaed in his- duty, aiid 
did ^^ depart up the straights as before was pretended." How m 
terrific storm anose, and the fleet parted, and the intrepid captMtt 
v;as towed ^ in his small pinnesse, at the stem of the ^ liid^aeli' 
thorow the raging seas ; for the bark was not able to reeeiT% or- 
relieve half his company," The ^^toi^s, gridyion and fiv^ 
shovel V pesrformed iheijr worit only for as. many minutes a& wen^ 
absolutely mocessaiy, for the pinnesse eame no sooner tkootd: 
the ship, and the men entred, but she presently shivexed nad Mi 
in pieces, and sunke at the ship's stem with all the poor meu'ft 
furniture." 

Now, too, as we sail up the strait, explored a.few yean after 
these events by Master John Davis, how proudly wa r^OMmber 
him as a right worthy forerunner of those countrynven of his and 
OUI3 who since have sailed over his track. Kor ougbt we to pass 
on without calling to mind the melancholy &te, in 1606, of Mas* 
ter John Knight, driven, in the ^^ Hopewdl," among huge masses 
of ice with a tremendous sur^ his rudder knocked away, his ship 
half full of water, at the entrance to these steaits. Ba^paag to 
find a harbour, be set fixrth to explore a large island, and la&dfld, 
leaving two men to watch the boat, while he, witib thiee men and 
the mate, set forth and disappeared over a hill. For thiite^ 
hours the wat<diars kept their post ; one had his trumpet with 
bim, for he was a trumpeter, the other had a giUL Tbiay trum^ 
peted often and kmdly ; they fired, Init no answer canoe. The^ 
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waitehod «duMr« ali luglit for the rttom of tbeir oaplaift mid Ins 
paitT, "^hKA ikey cane aot at alL" 

Tlie Maate is advanoecL A» w« sail on, the aea ateaim like 
a UmerkUn, '' ftostHnnoke" eoYere it The water, cooled less i»* 
pidl^f is nvarm^ now tiian the surrouadiBg aiv, and yields this 
vapour in oonsequenee. By the time our vess^ has xea(^ed Baf*< 
fin's Bi^, siill coaating along Greenland, in addlition tooU "floee 
and beigs, the water is beset wiith " paneake ioe.'* That is the 
yoTing ioe when it &»t be^ns to cake upon the suffiice. Inoo* 
cei^t enough it seems, but it is sadly dogging.to the ships. It- 
sticks about their sides Hke treacle on a fly's wiog*; eoQMting mi-* 
eqpeially, it destroys all equilibrium, and impedes the efiorts.of the 
steersman. Bocks split on the Greenland ooasil? with loud essr 
|dosi(»8^ and more ieebeigs &11. Icebergs we soon shall takd 
ova leave of; they are only feund where there is a coast on 
which glaciers can f<xin ; they are good for nothii^ but to yield 
&Qsh wnter to Ihe vessels ; it will be all field, pack, und salt-water 
ioe pveaeiriJiy. 

Now we are in Baffin's Bay, explored in the voyages of Byfet 
and Baffin, 1616-16. Wh^, in 1817, a great movement in the 
Gseenland ioe caused many to brieve that the northern passages 
would be found comparatively dear; and wh^ in consequence 
of thi*s impression, Sir John Barrow suceeeded in setting a-fool 
that comae of modern Arc^c expk>ratic»i, which has been con- 
tinned to 1^ present day, Six John Boss was the first man sent 
to find the north- w«st passage. Buoban and Parry were ocoH' 
missioned at the same time to ^;lempt the North Sea route. 
Sir John Aoss did little more on that occasion than effect a/ 
survey of Baffin's Bily» and prove ^e .accnsacy ol the aaiBienl 
lilot. In the extceme n/orih of . the bay thore. is an inkftor a; 
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Aatmely edkd hf Biiffiii, Smith's Sound ; tluB Sir Jokn saw, bat 
did not enter. It nevw yet has been explored. It may be an 
iidet only ; but it is also v^ possible that by tlas clannel sk^ 
might get into the polar sea and sail by the north shore of 
Greenland to Spitzbergen. Tiimii^ ^at corner, and desoeiid-' 
ing along &e western coast of Baffin's Bay, there is another 
iidet csdied Jones* Sound by Baffin, also iinexplored. These two 
iidets, with their very British titles. Smith and Jones, are of ex* 
oeedii^ interest. Jones' Sound may lead by a back way to 
Melville IsUmd. South of Jones' Sound theie is a wide bretik 
in the above, a greftt sound, named by Baffin, Lancaster's, whkii 
Sir: John Ross, in t^t first expedition, failed also to explore* 
Like oiiff transaHantic friends at the South Pole, he laid down a 
nmge of clouds as mountains, and considered the way impervi* 
ous; so he came hon\0.^ Parry went out next year, as a fieu* 
tenant, in command of his first and most sucoessftd expedition. 
He sailed up Lancaster Sound, whidi was in that year (1819), 
unusually clear of ice; and he is the discoverer whose track we 
now follow in our Phantom l%ip. The whole jground being 
new, he had' to name the points of country right and lefl of him. 
l^e way was broad and open, due west^ a most prosperous be* 
ginning for a norUi-west passage. If this continued, he would 
soon reach Behriag's^ Stndt. A broad channel to the right, 
dii«cted,' that is to say, soothwitf d, he entered <m the Prince of 
Wtto'6 biHMay, and so ei^ed it the ''Prince B^eittfs Inlet^ 
After exploring this hr some mike, he turned bisek to resume 
his western coturse, for still ih^ was a broad strak leading west^- 
ward. This leoond part of Lancaster Sound, he catied after ther 
Secretary of the Adoitralty who had so indeMgably laboured to 
pf(Hiiote the expeditions, BanioW^ Straiit. Then;' he came to* 
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cbimnel, tuxniftg to the right or no^ward, and he named tbat 
WeUkgtoo Chanuel. Tken he had on his right hand ioe, islands . 
large and miall, and intervening channels ; on the lefib, ice, and 
a cape yisible, Cape Walker. At an idland^ named after Uie 
First Lord of Admiralty Melville Island, the great frozen wilder- 
n«BS barred farther progress. There he* wintered. Oft the coast 
of Melville Island thej had passed the latitude of on^ hundred 
and ten degrees^ and the men had become entitled to a royal 
bounty of five thou6atid pounds* This group of islands Pany 
called North Georgian, but they are usually called by his own 
name, Parry Islands. This was the first Eur<^pean winter party 
in Uie Arctic circle. Its details are familBar enough. How the 
men cut in three days through ioe deven inches thick, a canal 
two miles and a half long, and so brought the ships into safe 
harbour. How the genius of Parry equalled the occasion; how 
there was established a th^tre and a ^' North Georgian Ga- 
zette," to cheer the tediousn^ of a night which continued for. 
two thousand houra. The dreary dazading waste in which there 
was that little patch of life, the stars, the fog, the moonlight, tho 
glittering wonder of the northern lights, in which, as Greenland* 
ers believe, souls of the wicked dance tormented, are familiar to 
us. The she-bear stays at home ; but the he-bear hungers, and 
looks in vain for a stray seal or walrus-^woe to the unarmed- 
man who meets him in his hungry mood \ Wolv«s are abroad, 
and pretty white arctic foxes. The reindeer have sought other 
pasture-ground. The thermometer runs down to more than sixty 
degrees below freezing, a temperature tolerable in calm *we2U»her, 
but distressing in a Irind. Hie eye-piece of the teleseope 
must be protected now with leather, for the skin is d^royed 
that' cotnses in Contact with cold metal. The voice ata b^'s 
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distaiioe can be ieard distinotlj. Happy the day mhsa fitst. tbfl 
sun is seen to graze the edge of the horizon ; .but summer must, 
come, and the heat of a constant day must accumulate, and 
summer wane, before the ice iaf melted. Then the ice cracb, 
like cannons ovei>«harged, and moves with a loud grinding noise. 
But not yet h escape to be made with safety. After a deteetion 
of ten months. Parry got free ; but, in escaping, nanowly n^iss- 
ed the destruction of both ships, by their b^g ^* nipped" 
between the mighty mass and the unyielding shore. What jsni- 
mtds are found on Melville Island, we may judge from the ten 
sullB of sport during ten months' detentidn. The island Exceeds 
five thousand miles square, and yielded to the gun, three musk 
oxen, tw^ty-foiur deer, sixty-eight hares, fifty-three geese, fifty- 
nine ducks, and one hundred and fi>rty-four ptarmigans, weighing 
together three thousand seven hundred and sixty-six pounds — 
not quite two ounces of meat per day to every man. Lichens, 
stunted grass, saxifrage, and a feelde willow, are the plants of 
Melville Island, but in sheltered nooks there are found sorrel,- 
poppy, and a ydlow butter-cup. Hales and double suns are 
very common consequences of re&action in this quarter of the 
world. Franklin returned fi^m his first and most famous toyage , 
with his men all safe and sound, except the loss of a few fingers, 
frost-bitten. We sail back only as &r as Regent's Inlet, being 
bound for Behring's Strait The reputation of Sir John Ross' 
being clouded by the discontent expressed agmnst his first ex- 
pedition, Mr. Fdix Booth, a rich distiller, provided seventeen 
thousand pounds to enable his friend to redioem his credit Sir 
J6hn accordingly, in 1829, went out in the "Victory," pro- 
vided with steam machinery that did not answer well. He was 
accompaiiied by Sir James Hos9^ bis nephew« He it was whoy 
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• (HI this oecadioQ, first surveyed Regent's Inlet^ down which we 
are now sailing with our Phantom Ship. The coast on our right 
hand, westward, which Parry saw, is called North Someisety 
but farther south, where the inlet widens, the land is named 
Boothia Felix. Five years before this, Parry, in his third Toy^ 
age, had attempted to pass down Regent's Inkt^ where, among, 
ice and storm, one of his ships, the " Hecla," had been driven, 
violently ashore, and of necessity, abandoned. The stores bad 
been removed, and Sir John was aUe now to replenish his own 
vessel from them. Rounding a point at the bottom of Prince 
Regent's Inlet, we find Felix Harbour, where ^r John Ross 
wintered. His nephew made from this point scientific exploi»* 
tions ; discovered a strait called after him the Strait . of James 
Ross, and on the n<»rth»m shore of this strait, on the main land 
of Boothia, planted the British flag on the Northern )klagneti& 
Pole. The ice broke up, so did the " Victory ;" after a hair" 
breads escape, the party found a searching vessel, aod arrived 
home alter an absence of four years and ^ve moths, Sir Jqbu. 
Ross having lost his ship, and won his imputation. The friend 
in need was made a baronet for his munificence; Sir John was 
reimburaed for all his losses, and the crew liberally taken care of» 
Sir James Ross had a rod and flag signifying ^ Magnetic Pole," 
given to him for a new crest^ by the Heredds' College, for which 
he was no doubt greatly the better. 

We have sailed northward to get into Hudson Strait, the high 
road into Hudson Bay. Along, the shore are Esquimaux in. 
boats, extremely active, but these filthy creatures we pass by;, 
the Esquimaux in Hudson Stimit are like the negroes of tbe 
coast, demomlised by intercourse with European traders. Tl^ese . 
are not true pictures of the Wing .children of th^, i^orth. . Qiit 
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'^Plitotom" floats on tihe wide waters of, Hudson Bay — the 
^ve of its discoverer. Familiar as the 'stoiy is of Henry 
Hudson's fete, for John King's sake how gladly we repeat it 
W]^e -sailing on the waters he discovered, in 1611, his men 
mutinied ; the mutiny was aided by Henry Green, a prodigal, 
wliom Hudson had generously shielded from ruin. Hudson, the 
master, and his son, with six sick or disabled members of the 
ci«w, were driven from their cabins, forced into a little shallop, 
and committed helpless to the water and the ice. But there was 
one stout man, John King, the carpenter, who stepped into the 
boat, abjuring his companions, and diose rather to die than even 
passively be partaker in so foul a crime. John King, we who 
live after, will remember you. 

Here on an island, Charlton Island, near our entrance to the 
bay, m 1681, wintered poor Captain James with his wrecked 
cr^sw. This is a point outside the Arctic circle, but quite cold 
enough. Of nights, with a good fire in the house they binlt, 
hoar frost covered their beds, and the cook's water in a metal 
pan before the fire, was warm on one side and froze on the other. 
I^Bre ^ it snowed and froze extremely, at which time we, looking 
from the shore towards the ship, she appeared a piece of ice in 
the &shion of a ship, or a ship resembling a piece of ice." Here 
the gunner, who had lost his leg, besought that ** for the little 
time he had to live, he might drink sack altogether." He died 
and was buried in the ice £ur from the vessel, but when after- 
watds two more were dead of scurvy, and the oth^s, in a misera- 
Ue state, were workmg with faint hope about their shattered 
vessel, ike gtmner was found to have returned home to the old 
vessel ; his 1^ had penetrated through a port-hole. They 
-.^ d%ged hkn ctear out, and he was^ as free fnam noisomeness,'* 
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the record says, ^ as when we first committed him tol the eea. This 
alteration had the ice, asd water, and time, only wrought on him, 
that his flesh would sHp up and down u|>on hia hoixes, like a 
glove on a man's hand. In the evening we buried him by the 
others." These worthy souls, lind up with the agonies of scunyj 
knew that in action was their only hope ; they Ibiced their Umb^ 
to laboufy among ice and water, every day* They set about the 
building df a boat, but the hard frozen wood had broken all thmr 
axes, so they made shift with the pieces. To fell a tree, it was 
first requisite to light a fire around it^ and the carpenter ooujd 
only labor with his wood over a ^e, or else it was like stone 
under his tools. Before the boat was made they buried the car- 
penter. The captain exhorted them to put their trust in: God; 
" His will be done. If it be our fortune to end our days here, 
we are as near Heaven as in England. They all protested to 
work to the utmost of their strength, and that they would refuse 
nothing that I' should order them to do to the utmost hazard 
of their hves. I thanked them all" Truly the North Pole has 
its triumphs. If we took no aooount of the fields of trade <^Qed 
by our Arctic exploreors, if we thought nothing of the wants of 
science in comparison with the lives lost, in supplying them, is 
not the loss of life a gain, which proves and tests the fortitude of 
noble hearts, and teaches us respect for human na^toie ? All the. 
lives that have been> lost among theise Polar regions; a£e less in. 
number than the dead upon a bottle-field. The battle^eld in- 
flicted shaine upon our race — ^is it with shame that our hearts 
throb in following these Arctic heroes ? March 3 1st, says Captain 
James, " was very cold, with snow and hail, whicli pinched our 
sick men more th^tn any time this year. This evening, being May 
eve, we returned late from our work to.<>ur house, and made a . 
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good fire, and chose ladies^ and ceremoniously wore their names 
in our caps, endeavouring to revive ourselves by any means. On 
the 15th, I manured a little patch of ground that was bare of 
snow, and sowed it with pease, hoping to have some shortly to 
eat, for as yet we could see no green thing to<x)mfort us." Those 
pease saved the party; as they came up the young shoots were 
boiled and eaten, so their health began to mend, and they re- 
covered from the scurvy. Eventually, after other perils, they 
succeeded in making their escape. 

A strait, called Sir Thomas Rowe's Welcome, leads due north 
out of Hudson's Bay, being parted by Southampton Island from 
the strait through which we entered. Its name is quaint, for so 
was its discoverer, Luke Fox, a worthy man, addicted much to 
euphuism^ Fox sailed -from London in the same year in which 
James sailed from Bristol. They were rivals. Meeting in Davis 
Straits, Fox dmed on board his friendly rival's vessel, which was 
very unfit for the service upon which it went. The sea washed 
over them and came into the cabin, so says Fox, " sauce would 
not have been wanted if there had been roast mutton." Luke 
Fox being ice-bound and in peril, writes, " God thinks upon our 
imprisonment with a suj^ersedeas ;" but he was a good and ho- 
nourable man as well as euphuist. His " Sir Thomas Rowe's 
Welcome," leads into Fox Channel; our ** Phantom Ship" is 
pushing through the welcome passes on the left-hand Repulse 
Bay. This portion of the Arctic regions, with Fox Channel, is 
extremely perilous. Here Captam Lyon, in the " Griper," was 
thrown anchorless upon the mercy of a stormy ^ea, ice crashing 
around him. One island in Fox Channel is calted Mill Island, 
from the incessant grinding of great masses of ice collected there. 
In the northern part of Fox Channel, on tlie western shore, is 
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Melville Peninsula, where Parry wintered on his second voyage. 
Here let us go ashore and see a little colony of Esquimaux. 
" Their huts are built of blocks of snow, and arched, having an 
ice pane for a window. They construct their arched entrance and 
their hemispherical roof, on the true principles of architecture. 
Those wise men, the Egyptians, made their arch by hewing the 
stones out of shape, the Esquimaux have the true secret. Here 
they are, with little food in winter and great appetites ; devouring 
a whole walrus when they get it, and taking the chance of hunger 
for the next eight days — ^hungry or full, for ever happy in their 
lot — ^here are the Esquimaux. They are warmly clothed, each in 
a double suit of skins sevm neatly together. Some are singing, 
with good voices, too. Please them, and they strwghtway 
dance ; activity is good in a cold climate. Play to them on the 
flute, or if you can sing well, sing, or turn a barrel-organ, they 
are mute, eager with wonder and delight ; their love of music is 
intense. Give them a pendl, and, like childi'en^ they will draw. 
Teach them and they will learn, oblige them and they wiU be 
grateful. " Gentle and loving savages," one of our old worthies 
called them, and the Portuguese were so much impressed with 
their teachable and gentle conduct, that a Venetian ambassador 
writes, " His serene majesty contemplates deriving great advantage 
from the country, not only on account of the timber of which he 
has occasion, but of the inhabitants, who are admirably calculated 
for labour, and are the best I have ever seen." The Esquimaux, 
of course, will learn vice, and in the. region visited by whale ships, 
vice enough has certainly been taught him. Here are the dogs, 
who will eat old coats, ot anything ; and, near the dwellings, here 
is a snow-bunting, — ^robin redbreast of the Arctic lands. A party 
of our sailors once, on landing, took some sticks from a large heap. 
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^d uncovered the nest of a snow-bimting with young ; the bird 
flew to a little distance, but seeing that the men sat down . and 
harmed her not, continued to seek food and supply her little ones,, 
with full faith in the good intentions of the party. Captain Lyon ' 
found a child's grave partly uncovered, and a snow-biinting had 
built its nest upon the in&nt's bospm. 

, Sailing round Melville Peninsula, we come into the Gulf of 
Akkolee, through Fury and Hecla Straits, discovered by Parry. 
So we get back to the bottom of Regent's Inlet which we quitted 
a short time ago, and sailing in the neighbourhood of the magnetic 
pole, we reach the estuary of Back's River, on the north-east 
coast of America. We pass then through a strait, discovered in 
1839, by Dean and Simpson, still coasting along the northern, 
shore of America, on the Great Stinking Lake, as Indians call 
this ocean. Boats, ice permitting, and our " Phantom Ship," of 
course, can coast all the way tO'Behring's Strait The whole coast 
has been explored by Sir John Franklin, Sir John Richardson, 
and Sir George Back, who have earned their knighthoods through 
great peril. As we pass Coronation Gulf — the scene of Franklin, 
Richardson, and Back's first exploration fix)m the Coppermine 
River — we revert to the romantic story of their journey back, 
over a land of snow and frost, subsisting upon lichens with com- 
panions starved to death, where they plucked wild leaves for tea, 
and ate their shoes for .supper ; the tragedy by the river ; the 
murder of poor Hood, with « book of pjayers in his hand ; Frank- 
lin at Fort Enterprise, with two companions at the point of death, 
himself gaunt, hollow-eyed, feeding on pounded bones, raked 
from the dunghill ; the arrival of Dr. Richardson and the brave 
aailor ; their awful story of the cannibal Michel ; — ^we revert to 
these things with a shudder. But we must continue on our 
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.route,. The current etilld fl&ws westward, beeping oow hagp 
<juautiti^ of drift wood, out of the Macken^e River. At the 
name of Skr Alexauder Mackenzie, also, we might pause, and 
talk over the bold achievements of another Arctic hero ; but we 
pass on, bj a rugged and ii^ospitable coast, unfit for vessels of 
large draught, — pass the broad moiith of the Y ouoon, pas^ Point 
Barrow, Icy Cape, and are in Behring^s Strait Had we passed on, 
we should have found the Russian Arctic coast line, traced oot 
by a series of Russian explorers ; of whom the most illustrioqs 
— BaroB Von Wrangell — states, that beyond a certain distan<3e 
to the northward, there is always found what he calls the Polynja 
(open water). This is the feet adduced by those who adhere to 
the old fanc^ that there is a sea about the p(de itself quite .free 
.fijomice. 

We pass through Behring's Straits. Behring, a Dane by birtby 
but in the Russian service, died> here in 1741, upon the scene 
.of his discovery. He and his crew, victims of scurvy, were una- 
ble to manage their vessel in a storm ; and it was at length 
wrecked on a barren island, there, where '^ want, nakedness, cold, 
sickness, impatience, and despair, were their daily guests.'' Behring, 
his lieutenant, and the master died. 

Now we must put a girdle round the world, and do it with 
the speed of Ariel. Here we are ah^ady in the heats of the 
equator. We can do no more than remark, that if air and water 
are heated at the equator, and frozen at the poles, there wiU be 
equilibrium destroyed, and constant currents caused. And so it 
happens, so we get the prevailing winds, and all the currents of 
the ocean. . Of these, some of the uses, but by no means all, are 
obvious. We urge our " Phantom " fleetly to the southern pole. 
Here, over the other heuusphere of the earth, there shines another 
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liemispliere of heaven. The stais are chacged ; theisotithem cfoss, 
the Magellanic cloudd, the ^ eoal-sack '' in the milk j waj, atfe^et 
our noiiee. Kow ve are in the southern lalatude that eorr^ponds 
to England in the north; nny, at a greater distance from i^ 
pole, we find- Kerguelen's Land, emphatically called "THb© Isle 
of Desolation.'* Icebergs float much fiirtlier into the warm 8<^ 
on this side of the equator, before thej dissolve. The Soutii 
Pole is evidently a more thorough refrigerator than the North. 
Why is this ? We shall soon see. We push through pack-ice, 
and through floes and fields, by lofty bergs, by an island or two 
covered with penguins, until there lies before us a long range of 
mountains, nine or ten thousand feet in height, and all clad in 
eternal snow. That is a portion of the Southern Continent 
Lieutenant Wilkes, in the American exploring expedition, first 
discovered this, and mapped out some part of the coast, putting 
a few clouds in likewise, — a liiistake easily made by those who 
omit to verify every foot of lajad. Sir James Ross, in his most 
successful South Pole Expedition, during the years, 1839-43^ 
sailed over some, of this land and confirmed the rest. The 
Antarctic, as well as the Arctic honours he secured for England, 
by turning a comer of the land, and sailing far Southward, along 
an impenetrable icy barrier, to the latitude of seventy-eight 
degrees, nine minutes. It is an elevated continent, with many 
lofty ranges. In the extreme southern point reached by the ships, 
a magnificent volcano was seen spouting fire and smoke out of 
the everlasting snow. This volcano, twelve thousand four himdred 
feet high, was named Mount Erebus; for the "Erebus" and 
"Terror," now sought anxiously among the bays, and sounds, and 
creeks of the North Pole, then coasted by the solid ice walls of 
the south. Only as " Phantoms " can we cross this land and 
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live. These lofty mountain ranges, oold to the manow, these 
vast glaciers and elevated plains of ice, no wonder that they cast 
a chill about their neighbourhood. Our very ghosts are cold, 
and the volcanoes only m^ke the frost -colder by contrast We 
descend upon the other side, take ship again, tad float up the 
Atlantic, through the tropics. We have been round the world 
now, and among the ice, and have not grown much older «i^ 
we started. 
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CBYLON has ibr centaneB been finned foe the xkhsess 
and value of its pearls. Its oyster banks are said to have 
furnished those which the voluptuous Cleopatra quaffed in her 
wine to the health of Marc Antony. The " Barbaric Pearl " was 
ever a fstvourite ornament amongst. the Greek and Roman ladies; 
and it is still as highly prized by the native princes of India. 
The most costly produce of the Ceylon Pearl Fisheries is carried, 
by Moorish and Hindoo traders, to the Indian Continent : the 
least valuable are mostly exported to the countries of Europe. 
The reader need hardly be informed that the pearl is a sub- 
stance found secreted in the flesh of a peculiar species of non- 
edible oyster, which is met with on the north-west coast of Cey- 
lon, as well as in the Persian Gulf^ in the Sooloo Islands, on the 
coast of Algiers, in the Bay of Panama, and in one or two other 
places. These oysters are more prettily shaped than the edible 
oysters of this country. The interior of the shell has a most 
beautiful motheiK>'-pearl appearance. The finest pearls are 
usually found in the beard of the oyster, whilst the smaller varie- 
ties, and those known as seedpearhj ace met with in the thick 
part of the flesh. Some have been seen as large as pistol- 
bullets, and one is on record as having been worth one hundred 
and ten thousand pounds. The average value, however, of the 
middling sizes is about three or four pounds ; whilst the smaller 
siases are to be had for a few shillings. 
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Since the possession of Ceylon by the British, the Pearl 
Fisheiy has pioTed a source of considerable revenue to the 
Oovemment ; yielding, occasionally, as mudi as eighty thousand 
pounds per annum. The season for £shing is during the monih 
of Maidi; just when the &roe of the north-eaat monsoon has 
passed over, and previous to the first appearance of the south- 
west winds* The oyster banks are situated off a point of )and 
called Aiipo, on the west coast of the island, ^Eir to the north of 
Colinnbo, and not very distant from "Adam's Bridge;" a ridge 
of rocks crossbg the Samubin Channel, nearly from Ceylon to 
the most southern point of the Indian Continent The Banks 
are numerous and mostly of but a- few miles in extent ; they axe 
out of sight of land, which is here very low, so that to fish them 
requires some, degree of experience and skill. The exclusive 
right to this Fishery rests with the Ceylon Government; and 
this right was, for many years, sold by public auction or by pri- 
vate tenders to native renters. In more recent times the Govern* 
ment fished the Banks on their ovm account^ disposing of the 
craters, a& brought on shctce, by, auction. 

On the 25th of February, 1836, 1 arrived in the Bay of Con- 
daletry, the anchorage of Aripo, a passenger on board the Got<- 
emment barque " Wellington," of whose commander I waa the 
guest The Injector of the Pearl Banks was also on board, 
with his own boat and crew ; his lugger was fitted up very com- 
fortably with awnings and cushions, precautions I soon found 
highly necessary on such service. 

Early the next morning I landed with the Inspector at l^wa- 
t(»Te, a small village, distant a few miles from the station at 
Aripo. This was a most miserable Httle place, consisting of but 
a single row of small mud huts, standing in hot and dusty soli- 
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tide, mih a f«w lonely paxdied up palms near them ; but &r as 
iSte eje could reaeh, inland or cdastwSse, there was nothing to 
break the monotony of endless sand-plains, sare the distant whiter 
wafls of tJie "Dorks;" a lofty, stuccoed Gotemment buadhig 
near Aripo, whfeh glistened and shone so brilliancy in the rayk 
of the i^rmng sun sA to make one's eyes blink again. For 
rliiles around lay countless beaps of snowy oyBter shellis, bleached 
by the suns of many monsoons. Ridge orer lidge, heap upon 
heap, they seemed to have no end ; and one might well have 
imagined that, in years long past, some conflicting armies of 
oysters had met to do battle on thase sea-washed sands, and left 
their many hecatombs of slain unburied on those wastes. 

There were a few dirty women, and thiii-faced childre^Q on thd 
beach, whose curiosity had for the moment overcome their sloth. 
Futther on under three palms, stood the Adapcmaar of Aripo, 
or headman of the district ; a &e grey-bearded old man, at- 
tended by bis deputy the Maniagar^ and a few seedy looking feV 
l^^ers armed to the teeth with paper umbrellas and paintefd 
sticks. The inspector adjourned with these strange-looking 
officials to a thatched open bungalow, by a small flag-staff, where 
they were soon engrossed in details respecting tiie approaching 
fishery. The scene was altogether so desolate and uninterestilig, 
and tbe sun was becoming so powerful; that I was glad to re- 
turn to the ship by the first opportunity — a native canoe. 

The following morning we stood out for the ^* Bankfe,'* nfear 
which the anchor was dropped, and for several days, the Inspee- 
tor and his boat^s crew were occupied in placing buoys witK Kttie 
Hue and red flags attached, upcm the edges of ^e sev^^al bedfe 
which were tb be poked. The weather was oppressively hot f 
the sky was Without a cloud to break the inten^itjr of the aif&V 
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tajB ; the aea-bceero blew fisundy and fitfnUy, scaioely cippUa^ 
the sur&ce of the water, which seemed as though it were a sea 
of natoA molten metal 

On die 5th of March we returned to our ancho]:age in Coq- 
daletry Bay ; h\A this time closer to the. shore. I oould not help 
being amused at the pantomimic change which had, duiing our 
absence, come over the dull mud-village and dusty plains on 
ahore. It was as though Harlequin had, with his wand, tiaqs- 
formed all those piles of shells I had left on the beach, into 
liidDg masses of dusky human beings. The Genius of the Won- 
derful Lamp must hare ^ven his vessel an exjtra rub, and con- 
jured up the inhabitants of some subterranean world to astonish 
us on our return. The veiy sands of the plain seemed to be re- 
dolent of li&. The miserable row of low, dir<y huts h^d either 
been levelled to the ground, or weze hidden from sight by num- 
berless gaily-coloured booths or Pmtdalij of all sorto of shapes 
'and sixes, onxam^ted with the pale green leaves of the Palmyra 
and Cocoa Palm, and long stripes of white clotL There were 
thousands of natives flocldog and struggling down to the beach, 
as though they expected us to biing on shore all tlie wealth of 
the Pearl Banks. Our anchorage-ground was opposite the littfe 
flag-staff; and, about us as thick as they could be moored, lay 
lolly two hundred native boats of various sizes, though of one 
build, being a sort of rakish-looking barge ^ so sharp and know- 
ing, both forwards and aft, that one might have imaged them 
to have been Uoi^ted and corpulent London wherries. They 
were each manned by ten oarsmen, a Tandai or steennnan, and 
Us deputy, be»des a cooley for baling out the water ; f<x most 
of these cxafb leak freely. They measure from eight t^ twelve 
tonS) y^ there are very few nails about them ; the <Hnnipotent 
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cbcda^imt fibiQ serving to ^ten nearly all CiogidBse yesseb and 
boats together. 

I oonld not resist the temptation presented by the motley 
scene on shore. Accordingly, towards the evening, I landed, and 
mixed amongst the btisy, endless throng. It seemed almost in- 
cre<£Me that the gay place I then beheld, could hare beea the 
same that not many days since I had left so silent and desolate. 
There was the flag-staff, however, now enclosed by a broten fence, 
and guarded by a detadiment of Malay rifiemen. Further off, 
towering high above the Pcmdals and bazaars, were the dazzling 
white walk of die Boric. It was with the utmost diflSicalty that 
I forced my way through the dense moving mass; the noise, 
the crowd, the Heat, the smell, the motley colours, all served to 
annoy and perplex, whilst they amused. All these thousands 
were congregated to share in, or derive some profit from Hie 
fishery about to take place. All appeared anxious to learn if the 
day had been fixed ; how many boate would be employed ; and 
for how long. A few of the more respectable traders pas^ 
around me, in the hope of gathering some information on these 
points ; but in vain. Wealthy Hindoo merchants^ Moormen and 
Malabar Ohettys from the opposite coasts of India; Parawa 
trad^is from the Madura shore; Arabs, Banians, and Parsees, 
from Bombay and Madras; dealers from the Pereian Gulf; 
Tamils, Jews, Chinese, Portuguese, Dutch, half-castes, Cingalese, 
Malays ; all were there, in their many gaily-cokmred and varied 
costumes, making up what might well have been taken for a 
masquerade in %& open air. 

Long rows of bazaars stretched as far as the eye eould Teach ; 
gaudily decorated, and fiHed to the roof with wares and merchan- 
dise of every conceivable kind, as though the swarms of raitdrs 
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me^ «xp€ieUd 4o diroll there for a tw^vemostii at least Boo^ 
Ml of aweetrDQieats, str^g liquors, and native diudss, tempfted 
4ie knngiry and tike tUrsty^on all Bides. In tbe siiddle «kK>d a 
la^Eber humUe sized bui)daftg» inUi a white &ig fljing &om one 
ecfmer of its k^j too^ and strings of little iamps «id flovors 
ims aarosa the doorway. The sound of heavy UAx^tcfmi^ motd 
shiffiy-sbrieking pipee^ resounded from widun, and told plakdy 
enough its saorod (diaraeter. It was a temple hastily ^fieeted by 
die piieata of the shrine of Ramisseram — a &med saiM^uary on 
the Indian shore--^here, it is said by Bramin legends, Adam 
nested ere p^ing over to Ceylon to end his days^ Further on 
yim % Buddhist temple, with its yellow and white flowers, doths 
and ^^igs, and its. yeUow-xobed, bald-headed, keen-eyed, old 
priests. These gentry reap a rich harvest during the fishery by 
eidii^aiy.ofierings, the sale of eharms fDr the div^n, and lucky 
'*oMis^ for those who intend to bid for oysters. Besides aH 
flii^se aowoes ^f income, the priests lay claim to charity, or tem* 
pie oystersy a small proportion bom each boat-load out of the 
divers' shares, and which most of the natives are weak and %no- 
imit 6KK>ugh to coKiQede to them. 

o^ At one of the l»ge ornamental arrack-booths, a crowd of 
tK>atiiien and divBrs^ was assembled, listening to the Usty ha-- 
rangue from a tall ungainly %ure,. I could scarc^y disticguish 
9ffiidst so many in the thvong. I found out that he was a Sbark- 
Qharm^, and reaped no little gain from his vocation. The 
diyecs, I learnt, wevesso persuaded of his mystib powers over the 
monsters of the deep, that no Inibes or threats would induce diem 
to venture into the sea without fans presence. This ^^ Charmer*' 
stood quite six &et high, Sr dark» long-haired Bramin, with bright, 
QfUrlike eyes,, and heavy, sha^^ eyebrows. His blaekhaif was 
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Quitted togieilher with (^rt and filth; his skin was marked m 
many places with mysterious chaiacteiiB in ohalk: his brawny 
nedE and arms were ornamented wilh strings of heavy blaek 
beads. It wafr hardly to be wondered at, that sudi a eharaeter 
should possess some influenoe over the benighted Indians — the 
boatmen &»d ^reit» ; it was not difficult, howe^^r, to perc^ve that 
most of his excitement wad derived from the little squat bottkes 
which graced the dirty shelves of the Arrack BaEaar. 

'After a lapse of four days, spent by the Inspector, the Magis* 
tzate of the District, the Q-ovemment Agent, and the Ad€^panaar^ 
in various arrangements ; — ^in publishing notices and issuing in* 
struotions connected with the fishery — ^the first diving day was 
determined on, and the boats, to Ihe number of twa hundred^ 
were forthwith put in readiness. 

The day previous to the fii^eiy, the " Wellington " once more 
stood out for the " Banks,'' with the Inspector and Government 
Agent on board. The boats, with their respective complements 
of divers, were to leave precisely at midnight, so as to arrive cm 
^M banks before day-light, the wind being at that time ofiT the 
land and in their favour. In order to see as much as possible of 
their pi^eedings, I remained to accompany the fleet with the 
old Adapanaar in his ten-oared cutter. I lay down at dusk in a 
small shed attached to tiiie temporaxy military quarters, intend* 
ing to snatch a few hours' repose* But I soon foimd sleep 
was quite out of the question; the noise in the bazaars was 
greats than ever, and it was with an eff<^ that I made myself 
heard by the attendants, above the din of voices, tom-toms an4 
pipes. I walked out and found the boatmen and divers, far from 
attemptihg any rest previous to their heavy labours, merry-making 
on the sea beach. Many were dancing, many beating, time <m 
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the tom-tom ; hundreds were chamitmg then* Inld songs, ind all 
liad been well supplied with toddy and arraclt. The ni^t was 
pitchy dark, and but few stars were visible over the bright gtoe 
of many torches. A huge bonfire blazed over ih& fiag-staff, fight- 
ing up bazaars, palm-treesj and temples, in one lurid glare, «nd 
flinging a few rays on the distant shining walls of Hie Doric 
The Shark-Charmer, too, stood in all his glory, on the sunofmH; of 
one of the vast heaps of blanched oyster shells ; he wa* holding 
fordi to the assembled crowd with shouts and wild gestictdations, 
atad as the glare of the fire shot past him, he appeared to be 
clothed in flame, while Ms gaunt arms flung.titainc shadows along 
the &tarit plain, like those of a monster windmill hard at w^k 
in the midnight breeze. 

The appcmited tame drew near ; a gong sent forth a few notes 
of thunder, and with magic suddenness the dancing, singing, $tod 
drinking ceased. The Shark-Charmer stole away, no one knew 
where; some thought to |»tiy, more probably into liie Amick 
Bazaar; the boatmen, divers, and government Peons, crow^g 
down the beach and through the water, passed to their appointed 
posts in the boats. More tlian feur thousand human beings 
packed themselves into those fi*ail-looking craft, and yet theyl^re 
not so crowded as not to leave room for the oysters. The Aia- 
panaar led me to his cutter ; we seated ourselves, and he gave 
(xrders to the head Tandul^ or commodore of the fleet, to mi&e 
all ready. Th^ arose a low indistinct murmur, which gradually 
swelled into hoUow thunder: the echo of thpusands of voitoes. 
The boatmen rose up on their benches, flung high their amis, 
opened their huge mouths and rolled their shining eyes^ "W^at 
oould «^ this mean? Was it a revolt? No, — ^the Shaik-Ghanner 
was missing J&t>m his post ; without his p^>tent present ncft^ boat 
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of all the fleet would pat to sea. A detachmepiof Peons, and a &w 
HaUj riflemen were despatched in search of the '' holj " truant 
In a few nunntes they returned leading the charmer of the deep 
stt^genng dong in a most mysterious manner, and flinging his 
arms about Mm as though possessed. The Peons rolled him very 
uneeremoniously into one of the laxgest boats, where he fell on 
the flooring with a heavy erash. 

The Adapanaar gave the flnal signal amidst a momentaiy hush ; 
^md a small field-piece was fired from the bai^ of the flagHstaff, 
half*a-4ozen rockets shot into the air and scattered themselves in 
a thousand stars over our heads, and aw§y went the two hundred 
boats in gallant style I A loud discordant shout was raised on 
shore, answered lustily by the crews and divers, and then all was 
still again. The land breeze was firesh ; the water smooth as 
glass ; and our fleet made rapid way* The large yellow bamboo 
masts^ pointed high in air, with thmr encmnous, beautifully white 
transparent sails filling witli the breeze, and lit up by the bonfire 
on i^i#e, seemed as though they were a host of huge winged 
ereatures of the deep, hastening to their sea-homes far scwa^. On 
tihe soft cushions of our roomy erafb, I laid me down beneath the 
awning's shade, and slept some qui^ hours. I started torn my 
rest. o& hearing some one neiar me giving orders in a loud y<»ee. It 
was still dark, and looking out I perceived a bright small light 
not very &r distant It was a signalrHglit at the mast-head 
of the "Wellington." We were dose to the "Banks," and 
m a few minutes I was on board the vessd. The fleet went 
astern, and theie quietly awaited day-light By the time we 
Jiad sipped a cup of hot coffee, and smoked a cheroot^ it was 
broad daylight, and then a move was made. I passed once 
.more to t^ acft eushicos of the cutter, the 4(i^Jpoawkf saw all 

5* 
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realty, flDd in a foxr miinites a gon was fired^ and cff w% weafc 
as befcvB. 

Tha MungignMuidB % afaova kalf % anile arbdad of tiiB batk, 
and dnrni)^ on tbanit it ooeopied some tune to anange the many 
boato in psoper onlar, so as to provent dela^ or omfnaion. Tbe 
8011 had riaw, bright and goigeooB, over tba laild. AU ejea 
WB» tnmed towards the ^* WeUu^ton," awaiting tba expeetod 
signal to eooBncnce opeialions. Five diveia in eaoh boat w«te 
mounted on the gunwales, armed with their di?iiig*flt<m€a, nat^ 
and ropes; the remainuig five stood eagerij watching th^m. 
Hie ti^pectiHr was standing on the vessel's poop— the bo»t»waia 
by his sidey with the s^;nal halj^ids in hU hands. Hiaatei 
seemed hovs* At hist theie was a move <mi deck, and the stgaal* 
flag rose slowly upwards ; the union*jack flutt^^ in the morning 
bpeeae, and just as it touched the mast-head, a ^ousand divers, 
with th^ir sAondB and netS) plunged silently into the sea. I sbftll 
not easily foijget the 8en8ati<»i I experienced when I saw the 
crowd of human beings sink, as by magici in the depths below^ 
l#aviDg but a few bubbles to mark their downward path. I pullod 
out my watch ; a minute elapsed, and not one of all the thousand 
appcjtfed ; a minute and a quarter — a minute and a half--three 
quarters — two nunutes— still not a soul rose to the suEfaoe. I 
dreaded same fearful calamity. Two minutes and a quarter had 
flown ; the dipps of perspiration gathered thickly on my fore- 
head ; my hands trembled, so that I could scarce hold my w^du 
I^urned to the Ada^ptmawr in an agony of anxiety, lor ]^ was 
sitting oalm and quiet as an oyster. How gladly my heart beat , 
when I saw first a dosen heads and shoulders, then fifty, then fiva 
hundred and more, ascend to the sur&ce, bubbly and splutt^ng, 
^ well they mig^t af$fir sucl^ a submarine ^^rsioiu And, t}^ 
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t^ Iraslte find exeUiement began in good eameat, on aU sides, l^e 
boatmen helped to pull in the nets full of oysters : the divBi% but 
lUde £Eitigued, dittibed orer tbe boats.' ssies^ and saw tfariv. 'fish 
counted into distinot heesps by &e F«on in diarge of the^boati 
Bafeh net i^peared to have l»ought n^ from My: to sereufy 
oysters* As the last of the direiB ^ame over the boats^ side^ tbe 
five hunched who had quietly waited their tncn vose upv md) 
wkh iheir neiCs and stones, plunged in as their comrades had befixm 
theni) as sapidly and as silendy. 

The ammgements for divifig are exceedingly simple :*^&e 
dsnngHartone is a piece of granite, conlcal-diaped, and wd^ng 
about ten pounds ; through one end of it a double cord of eok 
is r»ve, of 'sufficient length to reach the boUotn easify, ono «kl 
of it being secured to the boat. When about to piluage m, the 
dmr places his light foot on Ihe stone and between the douUe 
cord, using it as a sturup ; the weight si^cea to hasten his de^ 
seent, ^d on artivkg at the bottom, 1he stone is cast away and 
pulled up by ihe boatman, so as to be i^aat of the net^fope : Hiis 
repe is stouter, and single. The diver seiises ^e hoop of the net 
firmly between the toes of his left foot — i^r the natives use their 
toes as actively ail we do our fingers ; and wheu on ihe bank bee 
low, gtasps the net in his lefi; hand, flings hims^ fiat on his &ce, 
add s#ee|)s the oysters rapidly into his coir bag wilii his right 
haiid. When he has secured suffiaent fish,' he gives his com- 
rades above the signal by jerking the net-rope ; they immediately 
commence hauling it in. To give himself an impetus upwards^ 
tike diver lays hold of the net for a second or two, then raises his 
hands together above his head, and rapidly floats to the surfeice. 

From the commencement of the diving, the old Shark-Charm- 
ef had stationed himself on the stcirn of his boat, which was in 
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Uto oeBfcre of the flett; oeearionafiy be muttered a eliort prayer 
or ciaim, ikmriBfaiDg' his 1<^ anus about m bli aoouslooied 
nuamer; but at intervals he descended to sip something from a 
'ooo(»HWt shell botde, dovbtless to aid him in his exord^Bs* 
Dvmig eae of his potations, and about one hour before ndd-daf , 
we were suddenly startled by hearing a shrieking and bowMi^ 
in one of the distant boats, foHowed by a terrible oomaaolkm, 
and loud cries of--^ The Shark I The Shark I" Our boat was 
iuunediately pulled to the scene of eommotion, and liwre^ sure 
enough, one of (hose monsters of the deep had been at woris. 
A poor dher was being pulled into the boat, lacerated, and 
bkttding piofdsdy, the water all around being deeply tmged with 
blood. One leg was neariy severed 6om his body, and the pain 
had eaosed him to ftint away. Hie ahrm went rapidly round 
from boat to boat; the divers left the water, and it was soon 
evident liiat there would be no m<»e fishing on that day. 80 
eflfoctuidly did the aoddent paralyse that mass of people, that all, 
with mie aooord, sat garang vacantly at each other, neidier speak* 
ing nor moving. After a time, some of the boats, without orders, 
b^pm to leave the fishing ground, and were soon followed by 
the vest^ making their way to the ^ Wellington.^' The Inspector 
was too well acquainted with native prejudice to attempt any ex- 
postulation on this division: he, however, sent iix ^ <^d 
Shaik*Channer, who attended the summons with the utmost 
efl&ontery. In reply to the question, how he dared to permit a 
shark to injure a diver in the employ of the British Government, 
ha said there were some spirits adverse to the powers he possess^ 
ed ; and that, during the brief time of his taking a little refresh- 
ment, one of those antagmusts had broken his charm and m- 
loosed the jaws of the ahaikl All was now vain-^no more fish- 
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ii|g; andy although the sea l^eeee was «till hogging laaly behindt 
the fleel pushed shesrewards, the boatmen pljiog thek oais for a 
ftw Q^ks. Aa haiur later the bieeze came up from die eooth* 
^r69trH^allj:at first — ^theft steadily i^ weixt the groat spider' 
l^glg^ bamboo masts and the wide winged sails and tibe shatp^ 
nosed bciats ifipped noiselessly landward* 
. Our approach to the shotre was signalised by a gun ; thousands 
weie again on the beach awaiting our coming, and anxious to 
hear of our success. As we drew near, a bng, wild shout rsnt 
the air ; then a pause. No reply was given from the boaitB, 
the spirits of all were depressed by the accident, not so much 
from sympathy with the poor sufferer, as from a feeling that the 
aoeident at so early a stage was a bad omen. 

The whole of the fleet having reached the shore, a party c^ 
Miday riflemen aod Peons deared an open space between them 
smd the crowd on the beach, so as to allow the unloading of the 
boats, which was at once commenced. Th^ oysters were divided 
on the sandy shore, into four equal parts, three of which went to 
the Chovemment, or the renter, as ihe case might be ; ike remain^ 
ing fourth was shared -amcmgst the boatmen, the divers, the Tan- 
dul and the boat-owner ; the divers receiving twice as much as 
the boatmen, and the owner rather more than the divers. The 
Government oysters were carried up in baskets to large bamboo 
endosures, called Chitoos, where they were kept until sold by 
auction on the following day. The native shares of the fish 
were disposed of in a similar way ; though sometimes they were 
retained by their owners on their own account, and the pearls 
found in tiiem sold aft^wank. 

I did not go off to the next day^s fishhig, being desirous of 
witfi^saang the oyster auction ; ibi boats, however^ front as bcifore, 
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the Shaik Cksrmer havkg wovea a spell ci eactara . potesgr ; 
which, it was said, would astonish the marine moDsters, and 
stonre their jaiws as effiaetaally as if featoned hy OhabVs detector 
looks. The biddings were carried on wilh an eagerness almottt 
amounting to icmsy. The oysters were ofimd in lots of iHt6 
thousand, taken from the Cottooa indiscikniaafcely. Some file 
looking Mows went as high as six pounds the thousand; many, 
however, were knocked down for half that pries, and not a few 
realised no more than fifteen shillings a lot, about the price of 
ordinary natiTe oysters in England. Had the bidd^s belioTed 
that their admission into Paradise depended on their obtainifig 
a few lots of these oysters, their mad excitement could scaicdt]fF 
haye been exceeded. One old man, a Moorman, I particularly 
noticed. His entire suit of wearing apparel could hardly have 
been worth one of the oysters he had been bidding for. Avame 
was deeply marked in his sharp features; and when he at last 
sueeeeded in obtaining one lot, I thought he would have gone 
wild with joy. He leaped about, danced, laughed, and smi^ bits 
of old musty ditties. Nor was he quiet until he had x^aoved 
his heap to a misemble little shed hard by. There he sat down, 
do^ beside his lot <tf fish^ and buying his head between his 
hands with the elbows resting on his knees, remained ecMitem- 
plating his UtUe fortune, longing, yet half afinid, to open s<Hne 
of them. I left him thus gasing on the oysters, as though each 
living thing held his own life and inmiortality' within ita rocky 
sheU. 

There were many wealthy traders there fir<»n all parts of India ; 
but many more had with difficulty scraped together sums, varying 
from a dozen pagodas to a dosMH doUais ; men who had pur- 
chased or borrowed the means of bidding attUs inloxicaling 
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aueiMm; jnmi who had kfi> their fanushed fiunyies without the 
means of obtfdnkig a monthM of rioe; who had torn ihe:gold 
bBDgks add ear^oga from their wives and cluldieii, andmelted 
them into ingots, to dJBsl m the maddening trade of: Aripa 
Some retamed home rich beyond their expeetafcions ; some with 
httiie fortnmes ; hut many went back rumed^ beggared, and 
bioken-hearted, to repay their loans or pledges ; while some flied 
in terror to strange lands — ^having lost the means of replaca^ 
monies taken by them from sources of trust^^beiiig niined in 
meims and rc^tation. AU this happbna at every Pearl Fisheiy, 
and » not to be prevented, save by ofifering the fish in larger lots, 
wUeh, though it might not prove quite so remunerative to the 
Government, would save mudi evil and suffering. 

•Ko farther accidents from sharks happened whilst I was ^Mti the 
^ Banks f but in tiiith, at the end of the first week of the fisheiy, 
I was glad to avail myself of the opportunity of returning to 
Colombo in a Government boat The novelty of the scene had 
worn off; one day's operations were precisely those of another. 
1^ aeenes of drunken riot and dissipated phrenzy were daily 
baoeming more violent and disgusting. Added to this, the in^ 
tolerable stench from the aeeumubting Imyriads of oysters hasten* 
ing to decomposition, rendered a residcfuce on shore, within a 
miie or two of the Coitoos, quite intolerable to one who did not 
in any way partake of the excitement of the lottery in pearls. 

The oysters are left in heaps lor about thirty days, at tiiie end 
of which time they become perfectly decomposed. In that state 
they are plaeed in a large canoe, and well but carefully vra^ed 
with plenty of water, so as to remove the rotten portion of the 
fish, leaving the pearls and the shells in the water. Some of the 
move needy pinx^basers have notr pawnee to aw^t thisprocefUk, 
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but at once proceed to work bj opening the firesh oysters, and so 
leam their good fortune or their beggarj. So eager are all to 
make money at these auctions, that the CottooSj or bamboo en- 
closures and the washing^laces, aro all offered for sale at the 
expiration of the cleansing processes, and eagerly purchased by 
diose who hope to discover in the sandy ground, some pearls 
which may have escaped the care of the former occupants. THua 
they often succeed in doing. 

Some conception may be formed of the immense masses of oys- 
ters which at these times lay putrifying on the burning sands of 
Aripo, when I mention that each boat will bring on shore, in one 
trip, from ten to twenty thousand of fish, making a daily total of 
from two to four millions for the whole fleet. The extremely ha- 
zardous results of these auctions may be gathered from the fact, 
that whilst in some instances as many as a hundred pearls of various 
weights and valu^ are found in one oyster of large size, one hun- 
dred oysters may be opened without finding in them a single pearl. 

The natives of India have a singular belief with regard to the 
origin of pearls :* it is, that those beautiful concretions are con- 
gealed dew-drops, which Buddha, in certain inonths, showers up<kn 
the earth, and are caught by. the oysters whilst floating on the 
waters to breathe. Th6 priests — ever alive to their own interests 
— ^keep up the strange belief and make it the pretext for e^caet- 
ing from the divers and boatmen of their &ith what are termed 
" charity oysters," for the use of Buddha, who, when thus jao- 
pitiated, according to their showing, will render the fish more 
rich in pearls in friture seasons. 



* The true expElttiatbn of ffae fornafttion of petirb in ihe dyslefr i» t&be 
found in our first Volume, pp. 4$6-67. , , ' 
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4nt ^^sotnis &^if. 

JAPAN. 

WE tnay as well go by the North-west Passage as by any 
other, on our phantom voyage to Japan. Behring's 
Straits shall be the door by which we enter the Pacific Ocean. 
We are soon flfitting between islands ; from the American penin- 
sula of Aliaslca runs a chain of islands, the Aleutian, — ^whieh lie 
sprinkled upon our track, like a train of crumbs dropped by some 
Tom Thumb among the giants, who may aforetinie have been led 
astray, not in the wood, but on the water. If he landed on Eamt- 
diatka, from the point of that peninsula he made a fresh start, 
dropping more crumbs, — ^the Kurile Islands, — ^till he dropped some 
larger pieces, and a whole slice for the main land of Japan, before 
he ag£un reached the continent and landed finally on the Gorea. 
In sailing by these islands, we have abundant reason to observe 
that they indicate main lines of volcanic action. From Behring's 
Strait, in fkct, we enter the Pacific, between two great batteries of 
subterranean fire. Steering for Japan, we pass, on the Eamtchat- 
kan coast, the loftiest volcano in the old world, Eamtchatskaja 
(fifteen thousand seven hundred and sixty-three feet). Following 
the course of the volcanic chain of Kurile Islands, of which the most 
northerly belong to Russia, the southern Kuriles are the first land we 
encounter subject to Japan. We do not go ashore here, to be 
sent to prison like Golownin, for we are content, at present, to re- 
member tha^ the mudves of these islands are tlie hiqriestiimong tnen. 
We sail on, too polite to outrage Japanese propriety by landing, 
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even from a Phantom Ship, on the main island ; so we sail to 
Kiasia, and nm into the bay of Nagasaki. The isles of Japan, 
caliing rocks islands, are in number three thousand eight hwidred 
and fifiy. The main island, Nippon, is larger than Ireland, and is 
important enough to have been justly called the England of the 
Pacific Ocean. 

Only there is a mighty difference between this England, talking 
about Uberty, or cherishing free trade, and that Das Nippon ; in 
which not a soul does as he pleases, and from which the ^m- 
meroe of the whole world is shut out Dai (or great) Nippon is 
the name of the. whole state, which the Chinese modify into Jih- 
pan, and which we have further altered to Japan. On Edusiu, a 
large southern island, Nagasaki is the only port into which, on 
any posailAe excuse, a foreign vessel is allowed to enter. This 
port we are now approaching ; the dark rocks of the coast line a^ 
reflected frt>m a brilliant sea ; we pass a mountain island, cukivated 
to the very summit, terrace above terrace ; green lulls invite us to 
ovr haven, and bine mountains in the distance tempt us to an oa* 
wanl journey. There aie wMte houses ahining am<»g cedan; 
there are painted temple roo& ; boats with their sails up make liie 
water near ua lively ; surely we shall like Japan. We enter the 
hay now, and approach Nagasaki^ between fruitful hills aod temr 
pie groves,^ steeps cbthed with evergreen oak, cedars and laurda ; 
pktnresqme rocks, attacked by maa, and wheedled out of praetica- 
Ue ground for com and cabbages. There is Nagasaki on a hill* 
side, regularly biult^ every house peeping from its little nest of 
greens; and there is the Dutdi fEK^toiy, named Dezima. Zimaia 
Japanese means ^^islandt" for this factory is built upon an. island. 
No Europeans bnt the Dutch; no Dutch except these mapagejs 
of trade who arc locked up in Dexima, may traffic witjb J^ipaii; 
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and thes^ may traffie Uk the extent only of two flbips jeaHj, saYh 
jeet to all xoanner of restnetions* As for the rendent J>fllx^ 
the?)r ace lo^ed up in Deiaina, whidi is an bland made on purpose 
jfor tbemi Ab if three thousand eight {Mmdred and fifty were not 
enough, another little isSaod, fantshaped, was built up out of the 
•ea a few yards from the shore of Nagasaki. There the Dutchmen 
lii^ ; a bridge connects their island with the mainland^ but a high 
gate and a guard of soldiers prevent all unseasonable ramUea. 
In another part c^ the town there is a factory allowed to the > 
Chinese. Other strangers entering this port are treated eourteoua- 
ly, are supplied gratuitously with such necessaries as they want, 
but are. on no account allowed to see the town^ still less ta peaer 
trate into the country, and are required to be gone about their 
business afi soon as possible. Strangers attempting entry at any 
odier port belonging to Japan, are without ceremony fired upon 
as enemies. The admitted Dutch traders are rigorously searohed ; 
ever3rthing betraying Christianity is locked up ; money and arms 
are nemoved, and hostages are taken. Every man undergoes per- 
sonal scrutiny. The Dutch are allowed no money. The Japanese 
avdiorities manage all sales for them ; pay the minutest items of 
expenditure, and charge it on the profits of their trade, which are 
then placed on the return vessel, not in money, but in goods. The 
Japanese deal justly, even generously, in their way ; but it is their 
way to allow the foreigner^ no money power. They restrict their 
exports almost wholly to camphor and copper, and allow no imtive 
workmanship to go abroad. Yet among themselves, as between 
otie island and anoiher, commerce is encouraged to the utmost* 
The Jap^eseterriftories range in ^ the temperate zc»ie throogh a 
g<K>d idany degrees, and indude all shades of dimate betn^een 
ibMi <ft Liverpool and that of Constantincple* Between Island 
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and vAnod, therefoie, bus j inteiehange takes place by means of 
junks, like these which now surround us in the Nagasaki harbour. 
YoU can observe how weak they look about the stoms, with rud- 
ders insecure. The law compels them to be so ; hr lihat is ah 
acute device by whidi they are prevented from traveling too for: 
they date not trust themselves too boldly to the meirey of tlie sea, 
and as it is, many wrecked men accuse tibe prudence of then- 
lawgivers. But life is cheap ; the population of Japan is probar 
bly near Uiirty millions, — and who should care for a few dosisti 
mariners? 

If you please we will now walk up into Nagasaki, witii our 
phantom cloaks about us. Being in a region visited by eartibi- 
quakes, of course we find the houses of one story, lightiy bu&t ; 
they are built here of wood and clay with chopped straw, — coat- 
ed over like our town suburban villas, with cement. Baper, in- 
stead of glass, for window panes, Venetian blinds, and around oaeh 
house a verandah, we observe at once. But our attention is at- 
tracted from the houses to the people. How very awkardiy they slip 
along ! With so much energy and vigour in their faces, how is.it 
that they never thought of putting reasonable shoes upon i^eir feei.1 
They wear instead of shoes mere soles of wood or matting, held 
to the foot each by a peg which runs between the great toe and 
its neighbour, through a hde made for Uiat purpose in the sodc 
These clouts they put away on entering a house, as we should put 
away umbrellas, and wear only socks in-doons. Nevertlieless the 
people hexe look handsome in their loose, wide gowns, bound by a 
girdle round the waist, with long sleeves, of which, by the bye, 
you may perceive that the dependent ends are J^anese coat- 
pocket IWioe you see yonder gentleman drawing his aqsis- 
p^»er, — one of the little squares of clean white paper lilways 
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peadj IB the sleeve-pocket to serve the purpose of our bandker- 
«hirf< That littte square when used is, you .see, thrown away ; but 
if the gentleman w^re in a house he would return it to his pocket, 
tf> ))e got rid of in a mor^ oc^ivenient place. The w^c^men's robes 
are like those of the men in form, but richer in material, more 
y«rioua with gold andcoloiir. As to the head equipment^ we ob* 
.i^erve, howereri a gi'^t difference between the sexes. The mm 
flihave their own heads, leaving bair only at the back part, and 
upon the temples, whieh they gather forward, and tie up into a 
tuft ^The women keep their entire crop of hair standing, and ih&y 
make the most of it ; tbey spread it out into a turban, and stick 
tluroa^ it not a few pieces of polished tortcasesheU, as big as 
office-rulers.^ Invitang admiration, the young beauty of Japan 
paints her faee red and white, and puts a purple stain upon her 
Hps ; bat thei remaining touches are forbidden to a damsel till bar 
heart is losit. The swain who jeeks to many her, fixes outside her 
fibber's house a oertain shrub ; if this be taken inrdoora by the 
&mily, biB sml he knows to be accepted; and when next he gets 
a peep at his beloved, he watches with a palpitating heart the 
movement of her lips, to see whether her teeth be blackened ; ibr 
1^ blackened teeth she manifests the reciprocal aSsction* Ovify 
after maniage, however, is the lady glorified with a permiflBi<«i not 
only to hanre blaii^ teeth, but also to pull out her eyebrows. 

Those are not little b^(gai» yc»der tvotting by that lady who 
is so magn^cently dressed ; they are her children. The children 
of the Japanese are aU dressed meanly, upon moral grounds. 



* Hats are not used by either sex except in rainy weather, but every J»- 
{MDMse oarties a fkn ; mvt the b^gar yonder holds bb fioi to tiHa^-yooog 
l^y^ whereiq^n, {die ^rops h^ obaiitabW ^ft 
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Notice tho66 gentlemen who bow to one another ; tile ends of a 
scaif worn by each of them exBcQy meet the 'ground, yet one 
bows lower than another, and they go on walking in the bowed 
position until each has loet the other from his sight. Hiose 
sesrfe ave regidated by the law ; eadi man must bow so that Ids 
soarl shall toueh the ground, and it is bo maAe long or shorty 
that he may humble himself more or less profoundly in exaet 
aooosdanoe with his rank. 

Of rank there are eight classes after the Mikado ^md the Zio^ 
goon, wh<Hn we shall come to Tisit in our travels presently. 
There are, one, the princes; two, the nobles, who owe feudal 
s^vioe to the prince, or the empire ; three, the priests ; and four, 
the soldiers ; these four form the h^her orders, and enjoy the 
privilege of wearing two swords and petticoat trousers. Class 
fiv« counts as respectable; inferior officials and doctors constitute 
this dass, and wear one sword with the trousers. Merchants and 
recpectal^e .tradesmen form class six, whose legs may not pollute 
th6 trowNB, though, by entering themselves as domestics to a 
man of tank, they may enjoy the privilege of carrying one sword. 
These are the only people by whom wealth can be accumulated. 
Class seven^—srtists, artisans, and petty shopkeepers. Class eight 
—'day labourers and peasants^ Tradesmen who work on leather, 
tanners, ^o., are excluded fitmi classification. They are defiled, 
and may not even live with other men ; they live in villages of 
their own, so thoroughly unrecognised, that Japanese authority, 
in meaaarii^ the miles al<mg a road, breaks off at the entrance 
of a currier's village, leaving it excluded from his measurement, 
which is resumed upon the other side. So, if we travel post, we 
get through leather^iellers' villages for nothing. 

These houses in Nagasaki, whfidi at a distance looked so mudi 
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likd masisiona, are the store-roomB wherein tradesmen keep their 
yaluaUe stock, and families their valuaHe furniture. For deso- 
lating fires are oonunon in the towns and cities of Japan; so 
comnson that akoost every house is prudently provided with a 
fire-pzoof store-room, having copper shutters to the wiiidows, and 
the walls covered a foot thick with clay. Attached to each is a 
large vessel of liquid mud, with which the whole huilding is 
smeared on an alarm of fire; and this method of fice-insuraDce is 
exceedingly effective, where there is nothing like a Sun or Atlaa 
Company to fall upon, and the most ahstemious of fires eats up, 
at any rate, a street. 

That door is open, and there is no hoise-shoe over it — tbere^ 
not an iron horse-shpe in Japan, — so two ghosts slip into th« 
house unperceived. First, here is a portico hi palanquins, shoes, 
and umbrellas ; into this the kitchens open. In the back apart* 
ments we shall find the family. We walk into the drawing-room^ 
and ^re the master sit». It is most fortunate that we ane now 
invisible ; for, did we visit in the flesh, we should be teased by 
the . necessities of Japanese dvility. That gentleman wouM sit 
upon his heels before us ; we should sit on ^ur heels belbre him ; 
we should then all bow our heads as low as poasiUe. Then we 
should make compliments to one another, the answer to each 
beings '^JJe, he^he/^^ Then pipes and tea would be. brought in } 
afler this we might begin to talk.^ Before we 1^ we should re- 
ceive sweetmeats on a sheet of white paper, in which it would be 
our diity-to fold up wtoteyer we did not eat^and pu* it in our 
pockets. Eat what you like^ and pocket what venuons, is Ja- 
pan^e good-breeding* M a. dinner party the serrant of each 
guest brings baskets, that he may take away his master's portion 
of the feast This master, however^ is unooinscious of our aha- 
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dowy appearance, and continues busy with liis book. It is lA- 
place, translated into Japanese, through Dutch. The Japanese 
are thoroughly alive to the advanced state of European seieiioe, 
and on those fixed occasions when the Dutchmen ^om the fiictofy 
visit the capital, the Dutch physician is invariably visited by the 
native physidans, naturalists, and astronomers, who £splay on 
their own parts wonderful acumen, and most dezteroui^y piuap 
for European knowledge. Scientific books in the Dutdi lan- 
guage they translate and publish into Japanese. The country 
has not been shut up out of contempt for foreigners, and native 
men of science have so diligently profited by opportunities afiEorded 
fix>m without, that they C(Histruct by thfflr own artificers, barome- 
ters, telescopes, make their own almanadb, and calculate th^ 
own edipses. Hovering about this gentleman, our eyes detect at 
onoe that the impression on his page is taken from a woodn^t 
imitadon of hand-^writing ; moveable types are not yet introduced 
into Japan. The writing, like Chinese, is up and down ilie 
page, and not across it Three or four dififerent characters seem 
to be used indiscriminately, and some of them are c^iaiBfy C^- 
nese. The good folks of Dai Nippon ard indebted to the GhkieBe 
for the first strong impulse to their civilisation ; not bemg tibem- 
selves of Chinese origin, but a distinct branch of the Moi^^t^^lui 
fiunily. llieir language is quite difierent, and has exoe^<&^y 
long words, instead of being built up, like Chinese, f4 menosyl- 
lables. Japanese written in Chinese character is understood by 
any Chinaman ; but so would English be, unce Chinese wHting 
represents ideas. So, if a Spaniard writes five, an Englii^iman 
reads it as " five,** and understands correctly, yet the Spaniard 
would tell you that he wrote not " five," but •* csftoo;" 
Hovering still about this genllenian, and beguited^ - by the 
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/itraDgenefis of all things^we see, into a cuiiosity like that of chil 
iKOf we admire his sword. The hik is very beautiful, composed 
of various metals blended into a fine enamel. This enamel is 
used in Japan where Europeans would use jewels, because the 
art of cutting precious stones i^ not known to the Japanese. For 
the blade of this sword it is not impossible that a sum has been 
given not unlike a hundred pounds ; the tempering of steel is 
Gforied to perfection in Japan, where gentlemen are contioisseurs 
in sword-blades. Young nobles lend their maiden swords to the 
executioner (who is always chosen from the defiled leather-selling 
race) that they may be tried upon real jSesh and blood ; as exe- 
cutions in Japan are gaierally cruel, and some criminals are 
haeked to death, rather than killed outright, the swords on such 
oocaidans are refreshed with a fair taste of blood. The mats 
upon the floor are the next things we notice ; a thick matting of 
straw forms a substratum, over which are spread the fine mats, 
elegantly fringed. To see that lackered work inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl, whidi we &miliarly call Japan, in its perfection, 
we must evidently visit it at home. Anything of the kind so 
exquisitely beaudful as this little table, is not to be found in 
Sulope. Whatever trinkets pass out of these islands into Eu- 
rope, do so nayboen^-r-thai is, with secret connivance, — ^but the 
firstrate manufactures are in no way suffered to come to us. 
Without nayboen, life would be insupportable in a minute wilder- 
ness of rules and custom?. People even die nayhoen; that is, a 
man lies unburied, and is said to be alive, when his death other- 
wise would lead to disagreeable results. Here, as elsewhere, 
when rules are made intoleinably strict, evasion is habitual. The 
amount that cannot be evaded is astonishing enough, as we shall 
see ere we return to England ; now we are in the house of this 

4 
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gentlenum at Nagasaki His wife enters, and by their mtLtiufl 
behaviour, it is evident that ladies in Japan are to their husbands 
very much what ladies are in Engbmd. This lady passes to the 
garden ; the room ends with a projecting angle open to the gsx^ 
den on each side, a sort of bay, which eveiy house has; and 
if there be no more ground than just the supplementary triangiea 
on each side to complete the square, still there is always that; 
aod that is always quite enough, for want of more. It is enough 
to spend a fortune upon, in dwarf trees and v^etable curiosities. 
The Japanese shine like the Chinese in monstrosities. They can 
dwarf trees so weU, that in a little box four inches square, Presi- 
dent Meylan saw growing, a fir, a bamboo, and a plum-tree, in 
ftdl blossom. Or they hypertrophy plants if they please, until 
a radish is produced as large as a boy six years old. Their gar* 
dens, however small, are always laid out in landscape style, and 
each is adorned with a temple, not a mere ornamental summer- 
house, but the real shrine of a household god. Into this garden 
widks the lady, and returns with a few flowers. She takes these 
to ^n elegant shelf fixed in a recess of the apartment, upon 
which a bouquet stands, and is engaged upon her nosegay. An 
act of taste ? O dear, no ; every drawing-room in Japan has such 
a shelf with flowers placed upon it ; every lady entering who 
found her husband there, and meant to talk with him, would in 
the first place make the nosegay talk, and say, ^ The wife and hus- 
band are alone together." If company arrive, the flowers must 
be otherwise adjusted ; the position of every flower, and even of 
green leaves, in that bouquet, is fixed by custom, which is law, 
to vary with the use to which the room is put One of the most 
difficult and necessary parts of female education in Japan, is to 
acquire a perfect knowledge of the rules laid down in a large. 
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book on the arrangement 6i ihe drawing-room nosegay, in a 
manner suitable to every case. It is liiia Japanese *' tTse of the 
globes " to ladies' schools. To boys and girls, after reading and 
writing, which are taught (hear, England!) to the meanest 
Japanese, the most necessary part of education is an elaborate 
training in the ceremonial rules of life. Bows proper for every 
oobasion, elegant totoos, the whole science and practice of good- 
breeding, have to be learned through many tedious years. To 
boys there is given special training in the haraidri, or the art of 
ripping one's self up. Many occasions present themselves on 
which it as much concerns the honour of a Japanese to cut him- 
self open, as it concerned an Englishman some years ago to &4 
a pistol at his friend. The occasions are so frequent, that a 
Japanese boys' school would be incomplete in which instruction 
was not ^ven in this art of suicide. Boys practise all the details 
in dramatic fashion, and in after life, if a day come when dis- 
grace, caused oft«n by the deeds of other men, appear inevitable, 
he appoints a day, and according to the exigencies of the case, 
before his family or his assembled ^connections, ceremoniously cuts 
open his own belly at a solemn dinner. Dying in this way, he is 
said to have died in the course of nature ; dying before shame 
came to him, he is said to have died undisgraced, and so has 
saved his family from that participation in his fall, which other- 
wise was imminent. Now we must leave this house, in which we 
have spent perhaps a little too much time: yet in the whole 
time we did not once hear the squalling of a baby, though a baby 
was there certainly. If this should meet the eye of Mr. Meek, 
he is informed that in Japan, children, until they are three years 
old, are not allowed to w^&r anything tight about their persons. 
Now we are once more in the streets of Nagasaki, and observe, 
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Uiat for a gentlemiui to tarn, his badkupoa a friead^ k true polite 
Aess, in ibis most odigimd of knds. It signifies that he who »o 
tmfiift is imworthy to behold the lace, iso, A bridal prooeasion 
passes us ; the bride in her long white veiL There is a touch of 
poetry connected with that veil ; it htezally is the shroud in which 
she wiU be buried. 

We are out of town now, and delighting in the open country* 
EjEquifiite views of hUl, and dale, and wood^ and water, teix^ 
the sights Bioe fields, of course, we pass ; rioe is a staple article 
^f diet to ths Japanese, as to so many ottier millions of the hu- 
maa race. It is the. vegetable food that finds iia way into more 
mouths than any other* There is wheat, also, in Japan, used 
chiefly for making cakes and soy ; barley. for feeding cattle. The 
cattle being used as beasts of draught and burden, it is thought 
impioper to kill them, or to. d^)rive the young calves of their 
milk; the JapMiese, therefore, refrain from milk and beef. They 
eat great quantities of fish, poultry, and venison. In the country 
gardens we see quinces, pears, plumbs, cherries, peaches, oranges, 
ftfid dtrous too; bean-fields abound, and farms, of which the 
hedges are aU tea. Where soil and climate favour, many a hill- 
side^ in Japan, is cultivated as a tea plantatioi^ ; but beyond tlus, 
the tea pboit is used by the fanners generally as a hedge, firom 
which they gather their own leaves, and dry tea for home use, 
just as our farmers l»rew their own October beer. How we are 
flitting under cedar groves, now under firs^ now uuder mulberry 
plantailaonB for the silk-worm ; every good pcnnt in the landsci^ 
Is occupied by a temple, which is composed pf qoq lai^ge edifioe 
and many little oooes ; the little oned ase used by pleasure parties. 
Thwe is a snake, and them you se^ in the.tEee^i laog^ajped 
nonkey {Inuus Mpeeta^ua); there is no other kind of monk^y in 
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Hiese islands, and the simkes are all <yf spedes found nowhere 
dse. The tree frog and the eatable frog Mve in the north of 
Vippon. Here we have sqmrrek. Thete are no lions and tigera; 
there is not a single animal of the eat tribe known up<m these 
islands ; j6n can meet with nothing worse than a wild boai*. 
Great pains are taken to destroy the foxes. Here are pheasants 
"Withont game-laws, and the peaeock yonder looks as if he felt 
i&nself athdme. Several palanquins have passed us pn the soad^ 
varying much in shape and minor detaib. The shape of the pakoh 
quin, the length of the poles, their position, the way in which they 
are held, and the number of holders, are all fixed so as to aoeoi^d 
precisely with the rank of the good gentleman inside. The num- 
ber of attendants in the trmn, even of an inconsiderable man, is 
starting ; and as for a prince, he might be setting out to conquw 
China. The roads are good, and there is no lack of horsctften, 
but we have not seen draught carriages; perhaps these hills ate 
an impediment to travelling by such conveyance ; roads over hilk 
aiMi mountains being simjdy flights of steps. 

Hollo ! What couple scampers by in such a hurry ? Tis the 
post ; the greatest princes must put by their etiquette, and get 
out of its way. One man runs with the letters, and another keeps 
pace with him to supply his place in case of illness or aoddent ; 
if both posts M, the nearest num, whatever be his dignity, must 
do their work for them. These posts are never honed; but each 
pair, at the conclusion of a stage, finds the next couple waiting to 
catch the important bundle thrown to them, and set off instantly, 
before the spent runners have reached the spot where they may 
halt and get their wind again. Goods are conveyed on paok- 
hmes or oxen over land; but water transit by lakes, liveia, or 
canals. Is much more common. The roads tm w^ awept, for the 
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fivttieiB on eneh aide dil^entlj scrape up all xaaniure : And a& m^n 
irith brooms clear tbte way before a tiavelleir of rank, the highway 
ia kept in a very neat oonditiQiu Men aelling straw clouta fot 
travellers, and straw shoes for the borsea, wbich xeqturei of couz:i^ 
frequent renewal^ pick up a Uving by the roadside, and we pa33 
tbran fire<]^uentiy. Observe that loighty oaii;iphor-ta*ee, which eFexy 
t)»veller,has mentioned. ToE^mpfer it was venerable for its age 
in the year 1691 : still it is healthy, and so large that fifteen men 
oan stand within its hollow. Hot springs, of course, we pass in 
a volcanic country. There is a coal-mine also here, though char- 
coal is tibe fuel usually burned. 

We have now crossed Kiusiu, and reached the seaport of Ko- 
kura, where we find our Phantom Ship in readiness to take us 
'through a sea covered with islets, to the large island of Nippon. 
We shall disembark, and travel very rapidly through Ohosaka to 
Miyako, where the divine Mikado hdds his court We pass some 
strange-looking men covered with matting, each of whom haa ,in hi? 
hand a long wooden spoon. The spoon is their cockle-shell, for 
they are pilgrims travelling in the most pious form, as beggary to 
the shrine of their own goddess. This pilgrimage is made by all 
good Japanese — ^the oftener the better, especially as they grow old, 
because they get each time faJl absolution fix>m the priests for their 
past sins. 

; The sun goddess and the Mikado are allied tc^eth^; aapd 
as we now are joujmeying towards a seat of government, we 
ean do nothing better than discuss the Japanese religion^ It 
begins with an Oriental "once upon a time," of gods who jeigned 
£>r a few millions of years apiece, above whom' there waa^^d iii, 
and ever will be, one supreme God, free from care,L The. last of 
seven roy^.gods said to his wife one day, "There's earth somo- 
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wbard, rm snreP and ao he poked about with his spear in the 
wattf , feeting for H. Drops fidliiig 6om his speai^point made the 
idands of Japan. Then this god made eight millions of other 
goib, and also created l&e ten thousand things. Having ordered 
matters to his satis&ction, he made a present of his Japanese 
earth to his ^ pet daughter, the sun goddess. The sun goddess 
rdgned only two hundred and fifty thousand years, and her four 
stccessors filled the next two million ; the last of the four, being 
the great-great-grandson of the sun goddess, &nded a mortal Cfe, 
and left a mortal boy, who reigned on earth, and was the first 
Mikado ; from him all Mikados are descended. This is the native 
Jbpon^e religion, called Sintoo ; worshipping the sun goddess, and 
£amiy which are minor gods, or saints. The Sintoos bow before 
no images, but put as emblems in their temples a sheet of white 
paper and a mirror, to denote the soul pure and incapable of 
stain. The worshipper kneels, gazes at the mirror, offers sacrifice 
of fruit or rice, deposits money, and retires. .Upon this creed 
Buddhism has been grafted ; but the religion of the learned Ja- 
panese is Sintoo — ^a philosophic moral doctrine which they cherish 
afecretly, while outwardly observing rites prescribed by custom. 

But revenona h nos Mikados: the first Mikado, though of 
febulous descent, is an historical person, Zin-mu-ten-woo, and 
with him Japanese history begins^at a period from whence we 
date rational annals in some other countries, about 060 b. c. We 
will note those points ci history that are essential to a compre- 
hension of the present government Mikados followed each 
other, sole rulers, and powerful, until they fell into a trick of 
abdicating in favour of their children, and then doing the duty 
without being annoyed by the ceremonies of their office. That 
bad ito incionvenient results, for presently came one Mikado who 
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married the daughter of a powerful papa ; and wheA ^ tSine 
came for retirement, and he had ab<£cated in ^yoor of a= son 
three years old^the powerful papa thrust him aside into a prison, 
and usurped the regency. A cavil war was the resist of iMa; 
Yoritomo leaped up as champion of the imprisoned man, so 
recently a king, released him, and restored him to the. regency 
over his infant son. For this essential service good Yoritomo 
was made a sort of field-marshal, or Zic^oon. The «x4likado 
dying, left Yoritomo the guardian of his son ; and so fer twedity 
years the Ziogoon was regent In^t Mikados still ooBfisnulag to 
be the feshibn, regency became hereditary to the ^ogoons; and 
these last being men, it eventually came to pass that the M%ado 
was stripped of all power, and converted into It magnificent doll, 
while the real court was transferred to Jeddo, where the ^<^oons 
reside. Retributive justice we shall meet with in a little while, 
but we have now reached Miyako, the Mikado's residence, and 
nominally still the capital of Nippon. 

Poor Mikado, what a miserable honour he must think it b to 
be divine ! He represents the sun goddess on earth, and is re- 
quired to sit upon his throne quite still, and without moving his 
head for several hours every day, lest the whole earlih should be 
unsteady. When not sitting, he nfust leave his crown upon the 
throne to keep watch in his absence. Being so very holy, he is 
deprived of all use of his legs ; earth is not worthy of his tread. 
His nails and hair are never cut — ^for who may mutilate a god? 
Every article of dress that he puts on must be bran new ^ hk 
plates, and cups, and dishes, everything he touches at a meal — 
even the kitch^i utensils used in cooking for him — ^mustnot be 
used twice, and of course no profene man may employ whirt has 
been sanctified by the Mikado's use. Whatever clothes he puts 
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off <Hre imtoedybtelj. burned; hk pots and vessels are destroyed. 
'Ibis boiirly waste being a beavj pull on tbe finances of tbe Zio- 
gOen, tbe divine victim gets only tbe coarsest slops to dress in, 
and eats, off tbe cbeapest crockery.. No wonder that be stall 
.k^eps up. Uie £isbion of resigning. His palace is circumscribed 
witb palisades, and an officer residing witbout tbe gate spies all 
his. actions, and reports them to tbe Ziogoon. Still the poor fel- 
hw is 4ivii»e. The gods, it is believed, all spend a month at bis 
fiaee, during which month they are not at home in theur own 
te«ftp^e6» and worship is accordingly suspended. Tbe Mikado 
graalfi religious titles, fixes feasts and fasts, and settles doctrinal 
disputes. Thus there arose once schism in Japan about the oo- 
loxa of the deviL Four factions respectively declared him to be 
bkiek> white> red, and green. The theologic knot was given- to 
tbe .Mikado that day to unravel, who, knowing the obstinacy of 
theologiana well, declared all parties to be right ; and so the devil 
of Japan remains to this day a four-coloured monster. Offices of 
state in the Idikado's court — ^the Dairi it is called — are above all 
in bcmour, objects of ambition even to the Ziogoon. The dwell- 
ers in the Dairi with the holy prisoner, both male and female, 
aire tbe most refined and cultivated Japanese. From their ranks 
are auppUed the poets of .the land, who sing the beauties of the 
rapid Oyewaga, or legends of the snow-capped Foesi. 

M^ako is the classic ground, the Athens, of Japan. But we 
.must. go ou to tbe Japanese London, Jeddo, the real capital,.a 
gmp^ metropolis, with about one million, six hundred thousand 
inhabitants. Of course there is a wilderness of suburb ; there are 
•endless streets ; there is a river through the town which flows 
into .the bay, from which this capital is not fer distant. There 
M^ bridges ; there is a vast multitude of people thronging to and 
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fto; th€ie fute ahc^ ngus, ioscriptkaiB. We will walk i&to m 
theatze; for here, w m the days of .dSBchyltis, perfonnaooes take 
plaee by day. There » a pit, and there aie tiers of elegant seats, 
which answer to our boxes ; the aoenery and dresses are hand- 
some, only in- scene-pamting there is no perspectLve* As in the 
erarly l^uropean drama, the subjects illustrated are the deeds of 
gods and heros : not more than two speakers occupy the scene 
at onoe; boys act the female characters. Several pieces are pers 
fenned,. each piece divided into acts, and the plan is to give afteir 
Aet I. of the first play^ Act I. of the seoond, and then to. begin 
thfi.lhird, befiire taking the secies of seoond acts. As e«di actor 
in each piece plays also several parts, one might consider 4"^ 
arrangement to be rather puzzling. Gentlemen go out after the 
act of any piece they wish to hear, and attend to other matters 
tall tbe next act of the same piece shall come on ; but ladies sit 
with pleasure through the whole. Dear souls! they s^eal a 
march upon our feminine box ornaments; for they bring with 
them a collection of dresses to the play, slip out duimg eadi 
panse to diange their dothes, and reappear, to catch the athnira- 
tion of beholders, every time in a new costume. 

The palace of the Ziogoon covers much ground, being in fact 
arural scene — a palace and a park, locked up within the town* 
As for the Zic^oon, he also is locked up within his trenches. To 
understand how he is fettered, and, at the same time, how all the 
people of Japan have come to be locked up, we must pursue our. 
httle thvead of history. Yoritomo established, as we said, the 
power of the Ziogoons, which flourished for a long time. Kub- 
lah Khan endeavoured to maka Nippon sub|ect to him; but 
without success, winds ^ and waves fighting with the Japanese. 
MmigoUans were forbidden then to touch Jj^Mmeae ground, but a 
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century kter Mendly relations were reetoied witii Cbina. In 
1543, two Portngaese, Antonia Mota and Franceeoo Zeimoto, 
famded in Japan, exdting great interest amiong a mercantile 
people, trading at that time, it is said, with sixteen foreign na- 
tions. The Portuguese taught new arts; they brought n^w 
wares, and they were welcomed eagerly ; some of them settied, 
and were manied in Japan. The Jesuits came, too, witii Chris- 
tiaiiity, and their preaching was abundantiy successful. Now, it 
so happened, that about the same time, when the Portuguese 
first armed, a dtil war was waged between two brothers, for 
tike dignity of Ziogoon. Both brothers penshed in tiiis warj and 
tiien l&e vassal princes fbught over the faXkn bone. Kobunaga, 
the most powerful of these, was aided by a person of obscurd 
birth, named Hide-yosi. Nobuns^a became Ziogoon, favoured 
&e Ohristians, and invested Hide-yosi with high militaiy rank. 
An usurper murdered Nobunaga, was the6 himself murdered, 
aifKl'left vacant a seat which Hide-yosi was now strong enoitgh to 
seize. He took the name of Tayko, and is the great hero of the 
annals of Jupan. He it was who continued the robbery of th^ 
Ifikado's power, and secured himself against revolt by establish- 
ing a system of cheek over the princes, which prevails to this 
day. He left a son bearing tiie name of Hide-yosi, sb( years old; 
and to secure his power, married him to the daughter of Jyeyas, 
s strong papa. Jyeyas played the usurper, of cotirse, and a large 
^iHion supported the young Hide-yosi, whom he had sworn to 
guard. The boy was Chrisl^ at heart ; his cause, also, wail 
just; the Jesuits, therefore, and the great body of the Cliristians, 
warmty took his_ part Had he maintuned his right successfully, 
G^stianity would have become the state religion in Japan. 
Jyeyas eonqoered, and the Christians, persecbted, afterwards re- 
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belling, they weve tooted out — regarded as a seet politicaUy Iiob- 
lale* Their rebellimi bioke loose in the priacspality of Aiima; 
tiro Prince of Arima drove the insuigents, seventy thousand in 
nutdber, to the peBios^ of Simabara, wlieie they stood at bay. 
Sinee they were not to be dislodged, the Duteh, tben settled at 
Firato, were denred to aid the government; aooordjugly they 
sent a man-of-war, which fired upon the Chrislaana and se^ed' 
thor "fete. ^ this service the Dutch were indebted for ^ir 
penoMon to retain one &etorf. All other Christians were de^ 
stroyed or expelled, and since those days every strange hm bemi 
required, exempting the Dutch factory, to trance on iui imags 
of the Baviour, as an evidence of his not bei^g a Christkin in- 
teriop^. 

To finish our histcvy, we must record that Jyeyas, having es- 
tabysbed Ins own usurpation, completed the reduction of t^ 
M&afiio to a state of helplessness ; completed tJie fettering of 
the princes, and the protective system of espial ; and being defi- 
ed, on death, under the name of Gongen, was the founder of the 
Gonigen dynasty of Ziogoons^ which sttU rules in Japan, and still 
adlfesres to the protective system. But in course of tame the 
powef of the Ziogoons has waned : the Zlogoon himself is now 
a puppet to his council, which is- governed by a president, who 
by no means id dble to do what he ly^es. 

Let us now see bow aU the Japanese are tied and bound, and 
kept in profound peace. In the first place, neariy half tiie popfda^ 
tioB are officiids in pay, and the wiiole empire is sprinkled tjbi<^y 
with spies, some public and official, who may intrude where they 
please, others ^nceated and not admowtedged, although paid^ by 
government. Furthemiore^ evei^ hooseht^dier is re^^mped- to 
watoh t^ a^iitiooaa of Mb fiveinteifmedii^ deaghbdan, Mid tokee^ 
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a ahittp eye upon movemenls opposite. Every piincd is assisted 
in Ue governiaeiit by two secretariea) wIkud the eonrt appoints, 
one to reside witb Inm, and tiie otb^ to reside at Jeddo. . Hiese 
take every act of gonrmoinent out of fa3» hsad& The secvetavy, 
wbo lives with him, watches him, and acts upon voeigmidGBB from 
the secretary who resides at Jeddo^ who agaia is pvoaapted^hy 
the eouneil. Not oviky does the princeMve sunoHuded hy a mo^ 
of unknown spies, hut he is obliged, every alternate year, to 
kavB Jhispnadpatiity and to reside at Jeddo; his mh and £»»% 
are i^ays kept al; Jeddo in the character of hostages. Fuf^Mr- 
moss, puns are taken to pre?enl a . prmee fiiom being rich. • He 
is reqiiifed at Jeddo to impoverish himself by di^lays of pomp ; 
and if his pnrse be long, the Ziogoon invites himself to dinB^ 
with him ; an honour great enough to ruin any noble in Japsii. 
Suttilair cheeks are upon all govemoift oS towns aad aM offieiab. 
Any neglect reported by a spy, any mfraocdon of a rule, thretttoiis 
disgrace, and rnake^ it necessary to perform the aet of siuctde 
before desicribed. 80 it was not witho^ eause that they were 
t^tiglit at &(shool the hara^Mrk Perhaps you think the oouneil is. 
omnipotent. Far fix)m it The council mayy indeed,- make «o;y 
law, whieh m& be submitted by the president for san^on to 
the Ziogoon. Then, should the Ziogodn refine his ittgnatute, imd 
differ in opinion from the oounieily if he blame the law, the qusft* 
tion is submitted to the Ziogoon?s .tbnee nexit of kin, and they are 
umpireSk If these dedde agatust the Ziogooi^ he is deposed 
immediately; if they decide againt the council^ tiben ils presi- 
dent and members must rip themselves up. 

Yet still this t^nanny of <»istoii^ whidi would seem to be ^ 
burdensome to all, goes gOj beeause all am so^^ bound that none 
can begin to stk.. The JafMoefN»» aswis have parti^^bei&Bi i^bk 
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to 866, are aa acute raee — ^they have original md tbinkiDg miads ; 
with a dash of Asiatic fiereenees, thej are graerous, joyous, 
sympathetic Hiey love picnic parties and music, with a hufEbon ; 
who first eooouiagea di6m to throw «ff joestfajnt, ta laugh and 
riot in good*natare ; and, assuming then his second office, draws 
himself up demurely, to give all a lesson in poGteness. Tbe 
bufixms who go lor hire to promote mirth with' a pleasnre^^party^ 
go ako as masten of the ceremonies. The treaimexit of 0<^w- 
nin, as a prisoner, will also ittustrate the nature of the JapaDeae. 
In moving from- one prison to another, he Walked, hound so 
tightly with thin e(»ds that they cut wounds into his flesh. 
These wouads the soldieis <he6sed ev^ evening, but (fid not 
sleeken any siring ; tiiey sttd that he was lettoed in- the custom 
mary way. Yet these men wilMngly would take him on &eir 
hacks, to cany him, when he Was foo(>«ore; people in the 
villages were gludly euffared to show sympathy by feeding him 
with pleasant things as he passed through ; and when he had 
made effbida to esoi^, whidi, if successful, would have entailed 
haxftkiri on his guards, the^ still showed no abatement of 
good^naturcL 

Under the main bridge of Jeddo lies our Phantom SMp, and 
from the heart <^ that great dty of the East we float out to ^ 
■ sea* It does not itake us long to g^ to Tawer ISt^kirs ;— and now 
a Phantom €ah will take you home. 



.^^ 
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'TVOSHIA.ka^for a longtime, been the most unsettled paii; of 
Jj tlie Turld^h. En^pire. Inhabited as it is by. a nai^rify irf 
Gn^k Ohiastiaf^ 9axbi and a minority of the most anrogioit and 
viole^)^ Moslemin, the war of oppression lias been carried -on evef 
m(» tbi^ fi^rmer,T?j^ calle^in^ a disputed politiccil existenee^.bjs 
the, d^cr^es oi the late jreforming Sultans. Sinoe that limey th^ 
in^mnnities gcanted tQ the Eajaha .w/sre contested by tbe Xurkisk 
gentry, ai^d petty insurrections of the lUjabs. agmnst their oppoefr* 
sors, or of the Moslemin phie& against the Sultan?s autfaorit^^ 
have unceasingly disturbed the peace of the Boai, and courted the 
interferejpice of meddling neighbours. The disaffection and oon- 
fusion of conflicting interests in the Bosna Yilajet^ has beeoma 
proverbial amount the Turks. It bas defied the running of thdbr 
diplomatists and the courage of their generals. The last Yisis, 
in particular, were mere tools in the hands of the ceaottonary 
Bg^niai:^ aristocracy ; but when it was found that tJze Porte inant- 
ed on extending its liberal reforms to the Bosniaik Rajahs, tbe 
chi^fe of. the province ;rose in arms, by the connivance^ and a)l but 
the protection, of the Sultan's lieutenapt. All Bedir^ a Bosnian 
landJiolder, is the most active and talented among the insurgents*; 
and, thanks for his intrigues, the cities, and amcmg them Pridor 
and Banjaluka, declared for the insurrection. Attacked by the 
Sultan's general, Om^ Pasha, the Bosnian chief has suffered se- 
vere defeats ; and there is a likelihood of his being put kors de 
combat for a time, but they have been temporary. Other chiefe 
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have started up, and at the time we write, the insmg^to are agedn 
in arms. It is about the commencement of the struggle i^t our 
trip took place. 

The night was dark, and not too cahn. Staniza, an old, unb«p- 
tised, obstinate Servian, who had brought me to the very borders 
of the Turkish frontier, sat with me by the fire, while Bichard, my 
friend and travelling companion, slept on a bed of straw by our 
side. The storm, which shook the light Servian cottage in which 
we sat, blew into Bosnia ; it was but natural that our conversation 
should follow it My curiosity was great, and so was Stamasa's 
desire to recount the wondeis of the country " on Hie other dde ;" 
and while I questioned him, and while ^e talked, he smoked his 
pipe with that concentrated gravity which marks a true believer; 
he said, at length, " Would you like to go across!" 

" I should ; but I have no money .'' 

" True ! Your Swabian* bits of paper — ^your npies — are <^ no 
use when you leave these territories.** 

"How can I then go to'Sarajewot" ^ 

" Have you not a friend on the other aide ? " 

"Ahmed Beg?" 

" Yes ; that's the man ! He will lend you silver, I will find 
you in horses and food." 

When Richard awoke, I recounted our project ; and after some 
persuasion he consented to accompany us. Staniia brought three 
horses, and various good-sized packages. We mounted, and set 
oflf ill high spirits, although without passports or money. 

A short ride brought us to Ahmed Bag's village, where we 
were received by a large party of dogs, which escorted us, yelling 

* In Serm and Bosnia everything Austrian is known as Swdhiak. ' 
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fittd barkiDg^ to my friend's house. Some boys, who were playing 
at the door, raised a shout which effectually scared the dogs ; but 
they, in their turn, surrounded us, yelling, and laughing, and ex- 
pressing by unmistakeable signs, their astonishment and disgust at 
^Jiie spectacles which ^ adorned my face. Staniza collared one of the 
shiiekiiig imps, and asked for Ahmed Beg. 

"He is gone to Bijelastjena," said the boy, sullenly. 

This was bad news ; for we looked to Ahmed Beg for every- 
thing we wanted ; for protection, advice, and money. Staniza, 
however^ seemed by no means inclined to sympathise with our 
^iei^ndency. " When did Ahmed go ? " said he. 

"Yesterday." 

"And when will he come back ? " 

" This ev^ng." 

" I thought as much " said Staniza ; " for Bijelastjena is hardly 
more than half a day's ride from this place." - 

We dismounted, and introduced our horses into Ahmed Beg's 
Konak, or house, where we found half-ardozen men and women 
servants and others, walking and sitting about, l^one of them 
spoke to us. They neither welcomed us, nor did they condescend 
to ask where we came from, and on what business ? At length 
the urchin to whom we had spoken before made his ^pearanee, 
and told us to tie the horses to a post, and take a seat in Ahmed 
Beg's parlour. He led the way into a dark apartment, lighted 
the fire on the hearth-stone, and a torch of firewood in the centre 
of the room;, and having perfonned these domestic functions, he 
retired, silent as a dumb-waiter. 

We were now at leisure to examine the place. The room was 
clean and airy. It had an old discoloured piece of carpet by way 
of hearth-rug, and a heap of clean straw and blankets in a corner 
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A tmall oMik of exqtunta tobaooo, and a choiee collection <^ 
diibiikB, or pipes^ completed tke list of the rest of the farm- 
twe. 

''This air of Bosnia," said I, ""has Tnrldfi^ us. Here we sit 
stiniig and moping, and wh j ? We are not prisaneis, surely, and 
if it so pleases ns, we can go back.'' 

*' I say, Swaby," said Staniza, ^'methinks thou art afraid." 

^' AfpakL P cried Richard, to whom this soft impeachment was 
wp^&b^ '^ what is there to be afraid of ? " 

** Never mind, droffi^ (my dear), I know you. You are bold- 
spoken, but — ^" 

** The Swabgad is not a nation of cowards," said I to Staniza^ 
^ and my friend is less afraid than disgusted. The Swabe travel 
with great comfort, and — ^" 

'^ I know all about it, Doctor. They ha?e coaches and fdenty 
of money." 

'^ Just so; Now we have no coaches and no money." Staniza 
Boddad. In anothw moment Ahmed Beg exitered with, a hearty 
Sdamun ^UeikUmiun, His presence changed the aspect of the 
plaoe* Go£Eee was brought in. We sat and smoked the most 
pfedous tobacco^ and dzank solid hot mokka fr^Hn the smallest 
(nqaa imaginal^. While we smoked and drank, we were grave, 
dioughtM, and silent, in the true Orietital faj^on. 

At length I ^poke. I infonned Ahmed Beg of our intentions, 
and asked him for funds. He said neither yes, nor no ; but told 
us of his jouriley to Bijelas^ena, where he had transacted some 
business with the Kadija. 

Early in the mcHming Ahmed Beg stepped up to us, and^ with 
a kind nod, he handed me a large bag. 

"Here," he said, "is your money. It's the whole of a 
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Kes»,* ami here is a Teskera^ if jm ahauld staiid ia iwMi 
Qf it" ^ . , 

I gave him my best thanks, and a^ed when he would ie<|«ire 
me to i^tum the money; 

" If iA were mine own,*' replied Ahmed Beg^ " 1 would .sayt 
give it back when most oonrenient But I have just borrowed it 
from my neighbour, Sefir-Aga, and he will want it ia autumn." 
. I held out my hand. He took it, and the afibir wascoeciuded 
in Ihe true Turkish manner, without boiul, or. indeed a singfe 
scratch of the pen. 

We had break&st, and a deal of information and advice, Thua 
prepa]:»d Ibi the journey, we took leave of our host, and with a 
large crowd of little Turks yelling and shouting at ^ur heieU, we 
proceeded in the direction of Jasenica. 



We p/issed over a forest-covered plain, broken here and J 
hy Sue. meadorWBf and §M» of . maim. Hares and rabbxteeTOfised 
our road ; the bushes were alive* The :«ir waa so pure, audi the 
greenwood so fresh, mdAdioius^ and meirry, tiiat) nwoUeoting the 
nursery tales of Turks and Pagans, and their doings, I oduld not, 
for the life of me, believe that we were really and truly on Tndk- 
ish ground. Be»des, we saw no human Uped who might have 
recalled me to a eeof^^ of py (Situation. After ahaiid ride d «ix 
hours, we crossed the Ima, a small river, but full of .&U3 and 
rapids; on the opposite bank we dismounted, &dA turned the 
horses away to graze in the forest. A gigantic oak was selei^^ted 
as the most convenient place for our bivouac^, and Staoiaa..pfn>* 
dnc€4 ou|r p^^^if^^^ fr(pij(ha^^dy-<Kdau^ BuM^g^ A ofpilal 



Punw. f Passport. 
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oatererhe|ttOV«4iaiA8«lft(>be,^»mie^^ There 

WM a ham, a Usmh roasted whole, a laige cake, aad a cutura 
filled with bUick Daknatian wine. A six hours' ride over Turldah 
plaiBB and through &ai«its,andthe fresh, racyspsiugak^ is^ very 
thing io pi^aie one for such a repast We enjoyed our pio-oic 
amazingly. We ate, and joked, and drank, ulUil^ suddenly turn- 
ing Youndy I remarked a Turk squatted down at my eUbo!^. I 
stared at the new comer, who scarcely retutited "die >eompBiMiit. 
He smoked his pipe wi& exemplary gravity ; until^ notidag the 
vemaiBs of our dinner, he dropped his dbdbuk, dve^ his JEia&,'aQd 
cooUy helped himself to a shce ef roast Iamb. 

^ Do you like it, komiga t "*—that is to aoy, neighbour''*HSfdd I. 
• .*' Your biead is good." 

" Take another piece, then." 

He took another piece, and another ; and, havisg finished his 
repast, he said ^* Horala I "— ^tiianksl 

There was a lengthened pause. Questioii and answer is, i&dtod, 
essential in Turkish conversational etiquette. 

^ Whither are you gii^r said our nisw Mend/ at lengdx. 

"To Jasenica." 

«Hm!" 

l^ere was another long paiuse. 

" You cannot reach it this day. It is lale now, and thfei«e k fib 
moonl^kt.** 

«Hm! Thisisbad.^ 

«Hm!" . . 

An^th^r pause. 

^ Have yon met men who were jonafBeyiftg ttfmds Sfcipat'^ 

«Hml» .. : 
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In th» iietanoe there was a remarkaH j long paoae. . 

^^Ele Jtisiif!" said fitaniza at last, ^^ methinka y^ are gomg 
toKrupal" 

^^ No, Btora lisice '' (old fox), replied Jubu^ ^^ht once jeit «re 
in the wrong. I saw you, imd oame down fiom my Konak." 

StaiiuEa laughed. 
\ ^You honour us much!'' said he. ^^I did not think jpob 
infM stir fi>r our sakes." 

Jusuf smildd. 

^' listen, old giour I " said he, ^^ wilt thou swear on thy hocdc to 
give an honest answ^ to an honest question ?" 

>* B(^mi !^~my answer shall be as honest as thy question." 

" Elvala ! " said the Turk. " TeU. me, from whence did you 
come this day ? " 

"FromJarak." 

" Hm !— Did you see Ahmed Beg r 

** We slept in Ins house." 

«Hm!" 

*'Didhe give you orders kr the Gapitan of Jasemsiil" 

"No!" 

•* Did he give you a Teskera ? " 

This question was uttered with peculiar emi^iaais, and aooom- . 
panied hy & very seaiehing ghmee^ 

'' He did," said Staniza. "" Shall I show thee the Tedi«ra i " 

"Hm! No! Ahmed, Beg is of our party. Why should I 
see it? " 

"Show it him ! " said Staniza, and I produced tile pflf^ec^ ,vith 
its'iciiihl^ TvrlQsh ehmMPt^fr. . 

"It is well!" said the Turk. "I will go withyou tojaisnioa; 
I can confide in you." 
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^ It 1ft at home. Your way lies past my Konak;'^ 
Saying which he rose and disappeared in the fcureBt 
."^tHa has oonfidenee in ob,^ said I, ^but I am nei quite suib 
whether we can return him the compliment" 

*^ Sveta ti Yjerai) coijece ! *' replied Staniza. ^'' Why shoiild not 
one man be trusted by three ? Think you a Turk haBt^oloBgues 
in one mouth like a Swaba! Are wenotanxiedt Whom/ 
trust) you may surely confide in. Saddle your hcffs^ and let us 
be gone I" 

We proceeded on our road, and were soon afterwards overtaken 
by Jusaf. Staniza and BIchard led the way, and I 'Allowed with 
Jusu^ paitly fbr die purpose of Watching him, and patUy because 
my horse, on which Staniza had been pleased to pac^ all our 
^^S&^ seemed almost unequal^^to the double 'burden. iN^either 
of the party spoke for some hours. All of a suddea — b^g! 
went the report of a musket^ and close to my side too. Staniza 
taking a pistol from his belt, turned upon the Turk ; who, as I 
now saw, hwd :4toEie(iiiled^ and 4iseharged his piece at an enor- 
mous eagle, which sat on a tree by the road-side. He hM 'eTi* 
dently hit it, for the feathers were flying about. Seeing this, 
Staniaa fired at the bird, which came down with a plaintiye cry, 
flapping the ground with its encmnons wings in so fhr^yus a 
maflAOr, that Slattaa boA Jusuf thought it proper to keep at a 
respectful diitanee. Bwt Bkhard, a keen sportsman, intended 
evidently to deal witibi the eagle as he would have done with a 
partridge, or Mad: ooidr* H« stooped to take it up, biit the very 
next moment he measured his length on- the ground. Th^ eagle 
had'M him la Ihit £Eiee. 

" Ludi Kriste ! " (Stupid christian !) said Jusuf to my dtscozu* 
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fited fiiend. ^ I was not afraid ; and now thou knoweel why I 
stood aloof from the birdi" 

The wounded eligle had meanwhile breathed its last Juamf 
and Staniza plucked the largest featheiB, sod fi^stened ttexA to 
their bridles. 

"Po you kn<yw, Tiae," said Steniai, "whom- I thou^tof 
shooting with my pistol I " . * 

«* I saw it," sifld the Turk. 

" The eaglets feathers which flew about my fiiee, saved yot& 
Had it not been hr them, even your Prophet would not have 
saved your life." ' • 

The Tijffk was silent 

"^ Pidsi thou mistake it for a signal t " said he, after a whUe. 

"Idid," 

"Ludi Eucko," said Jusuf with great scorn* ^Dost think me 
a Christian?" 

** Never mind) Tore, don't I know you ? " 

And we moved on, until tile daikness of the nighty and tins 
dense impenetrable underwood in 6ur way, cottmoed «s <^ the 
uselessness of our effort to veaeh Jas^iea in the eourse of that 
night So we sto{^>ed and looked out for a resdng-plaoe in tib^ 
forest ' . / 

Staniza seciured the horses^ and Ju^uf lighted a £re^ round 
which we squatted, smoking and despotdiiiig the r^naina of our 
dinner. The evening passed very mudi as an evening In tht 
woods may be expected to pass, whet^b^er it be ki Pagan countries 
or in Christendom, and as the night grew dark and tihe ire burned 
with a low Jflid fliokering flame, the cbibuks d^of)^ from their 
mouths, and leaning our heads in our knee», we Wene frist in m§- 
ditation-ror ^e^* .... 
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The neigbing of our hones roused us. I took my pistds, and 
Richard, with all the head-strongness of somnolency, insisted on 
being told what was the matter ! Staniza, too, got up. 

^ I hear the sound of hoo& ! ^ said he. 

^ Be quiet ! They will be down upon us in a minute.'' 

He was right -Almost immediately afterwards we were sur- 
rounded by a troop of armed horsemen. 

" What are you doing here ? " said a young Turk, in the 
Padisha's coat 

^ We are on our road to Jasenica," replied Jusuf dogmatically, 
^ and it is here we pass the nighf 

At this juncture another Turk joined the conyersation. 

"Ah!" said he, ''this is Staniza, the old fox. Tell us, why 
didst thou creep from thy cave ? " 

''Did you not hear it?" said Staniza. "We are going to 
Jasenica. It's nothing to youy I hope." 

"And who are these fellows?" said the young soldier, with a 
significant look at Richard and myselfl 

" They are men^ just the same as you and I," replied Stanisa. 

" Take care, old fellow I I will make you howl for your im- 
pertinence." 

" You threaten because you fear I '* 

Saying which, Staniza grasped the handle of his handjar. 

Some of the new comers had, meanwhile, dismounted. They 
interfered. 

"Leave him alone, Mehmed," said they. "We know old 
Staniza; he is one of ours." 

Th^ conciliatory efforts produced a temporary suspension of 
hostilitieB. A fresh supply of dry wood was thrown on the fire, 
and the Turks squatted round it The chibuks were lighted. 
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** What is your business in Jasenica ? " asked one of the horso- 
men after a long pause. 

" We are going to Sarajevo." 

«*Hm 1 Have you a Teskera? ** 

" Most certainly." 

"Show it" 

The paper was produced, and carefully examined by the young 
officer, who did not, however, appear much edified by its con- 
tenta. At length he said : — 

" This will not help you on. It is not from, the Porte, it is 
the Teskera of the insurgents." 

All the Turks started to their feet. 

**What ! " cried they, " are these rogues of the insurgents' camp I " 

"Ludi co\jece! You fool!" shouted Staniza in his turn. 
" Is not tbis Teskera signed by Ahmed Beg, of Jarak ? And 
was Ahmed Beg ever known to stand by the insurgents ?" 

" Who is Ahmed Beg ? " said the officer. 

" It is he who, some days ago, gained Bijelastjena ibr our party. 
It was he who expelled the old Disdar from Vranogra." 

" Hm ! But who knows whether it was he who signed this 
-Teskera ? " . said the officer. 

**Ama!" cried all the Turks, "thou art right, who knows 
whether Ahmed Beg ever saw this Teskera ? " 

" So be it I Who knows whether these rogues did not mean 
to impose upon us ? " 

" Ama ! who knows it ! " 

Upon this the officer whispered to his neighbour, and the latter 
nodded his head. 

" Yes !^' said the fellow, -" they want to impose upon us ! " 

"Ama! so* they do," roared the whole troop in chorus, 
6 
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One of ihe a^UirB hsd long fixed tfi mtent md earnest gsae 
upon my friend's watchguard. He now stretched out his haodt. 
and ooolfy helped himself to Richard's watch and chain. 

<" Ah!" said the officer. ""That's }t» is itt They ar^ Swabe 
and spies. Seize them I " 

"They are Swabe!" 

^ Let lift seize thi^n 1" 

** What can they want r 

*< Down with the dogs I" 

And in an instant we were OYerpowered and disarmed. Re- 
sistance was quite out of the question, for we were three against 
seraiteen. 

"^Let them go l** said Jusu£ ""They are indeed Swabe, but 
diey are peaceable men, and never did you any harm." 

^They are Bwabe. What an eiH>rmity 1 What can ihey want 
hereT 

""Mussa!" said Staniza, addressing one of the Turks. ""I 
know you well enough, and you know thai I am quite as good a 
Turk as you are." 

""Is he a Turk?" 

"* Ama ! I have known him these many years ; he is," re- 
plied Mussa. 

"" So much the worse for him," said the <^cer. "^ He tb one 
of the insurgents, and he shall sufiPer for it" 

"" Ama, let him suffer for it ; why should he not ? Let-us take 
him to Jasenica, and let the Capitan deal with him as he 



** Jok, by no means 1" said the officer. *" Jok, tie him up on 
the spot" 

Staniza remained calm and collected. He knew the men he 
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bad to deal witii. Protests, threats, prayers, and entreaties were 
alike lost upon them. 

** Very well," said he ; " tie me up. I die because such is my 
fiaile. Bat let my friends go tkeir ways.'* 

Never mind them," said Mehmed. ^ 111 bang them by tby ^ 



This was not a comfortable assm-ance. The Turks were seri- 
ous and determined; they wanted our money. And this de- 
sire of theus seemed to seal otu* doom. SttU I tried td imitate 
Staniza's eqfuanimky. I looked at him. 

^Let me soy a word to that little Swaba," snd Stanixa to tfan 
Turk who held him, and coming up to me, he asked me to pur- 
chase my own life and Bidbiard's, from tbe Turks. As for him- 
self he said, if it was his doom, he was prepared, to die. Uie 
old. man^ generosity touched noe to the heart, and with soine- 
thing like a choking sensation in my throat, I said I would do 
my best 

I went up to the oflBoer. 

^ Listen, Turk I We have some money with u»: Let na go 
away, and it is yours." 

«Hm!" 

" I will give you all we have — ^the money and the watches* 
Do you understand me ?" 

" Hm ! How much have you got f " 

^ I hardly know. But you sbidl haviB aU as a ransom for us 
four." 

" I believe you. But why shouldst thou give me what is mine 
already?" 

" I see," said L "Your right is as good as any other robber's. 
Take ity and let ur go.** 
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"Ko, I cannot do that" 

" Evalah ! then take me to Jasenica.^ 

"Why to Jasenica?" 

" Because there I can give you ten puiises more, which I lent 
to Captain Sulejman Effendi, when he was at the Rasteil, and — ^" 

*' Listen, old manP said the officer, addressing Stanisu 
" What man is this Swabo f " 

"A Doctur." 

"A Doctur? We want a DocturP cried all the Tories. 

'^ Ama P said the officer, ^o had already become enamoiiTOd 
of the ten purses. " Let us give the dog his life and take him 
with us." 

"I'll go," said I, " wherever you like ; but my friends mnst^ 
along with me." 

The officer threw a quidk glanee at his men. His cupi^^ 
had now fairly overcome his discretion. 

"Hml Why should it matter!" said he. " We are not aftaid 
of four men." 

" Evalah !— we fear them not !" 

" Well! — we take these four men to Jasenica." 

Staniza and I lighted our pipes, and the officers rifled all our 
pockets. Day was just breaking when the troops formed, and 
we, surrounded by our captors, proceeded on cfor way to 
Jasenica. 

'' If the Captain heai^ of thk night's proceedings, know," said 
the officer, showing me his pistols, " that all the Sultan's trea- 
sures shall iK>t avaO to redeem thy lilb. Dost^ thoo undefstand 
me?" 

" Perfectly r said I. 

We reached Jasenica early in the afternoon, and ifei^ sopie- 
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what displeased with its appearance. To spesik pl^ly, the place 
is an abomination of filth and misery ; and the fortress, or castel- 
lated hovel, which bears that pompous title, has the wretched 
tumble-down appearance which struck me as the chief character- 
istic of all Bosnian architecture. With the exception of those 
eternal dogs, which haunt all Turkish places, there was not a 
single Hving being visible in the one street of the city. We 
were tkken to the Captain's Kula, and my honest friend, the 
officer, dismounted and entered it. I was afflicted with an un- 
comlbrtable sensation, when I thought of the Captain, Sulejman 
Eff^idi, wfa(Hn I had never seen, though I had heard his name 
mentioned ; and to whom I had never lent, and much less given, 
those ten puises, the offer of which had saved my life. Saved 
it ? A fine saving indeed ! In a few moments Mehmed must 
learn that I had imposed upon his credulity ; and be 

"May the Lord have mercy upon usl'^ ejaculated I, as 
Mehmed reappeared with the blackest looks imaginable even for 
a Turk. 

" Confound you, Swaba ! " said he, " Sulejman Efifendi is gone 
to Prido. He went yesterday I " 

^^ Hm ! did I send him ? " said I breathing more freely. 

He coU^^ me, and dragged me up the steep stairs. Jusuf, 
Staoiza, and Bidiard were left to follow, without his kind assist- 
ance. 

The fiimbosha, who officiated in the Capitan's absence, sat in 
tile centre of the room on his crossed legs, smoking. He was a 
gkiOB^-lookisg old man ; and his eyes^ as they fed on us, ex- 
pressed vexation and distrust 

" What crime have they committed ? " B»d he at Uist^ looking ' 
at-the offioeTr 
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" None, sir,'' said I ; " none whatever* We were on our road 
to San^ewo, and last night, in the forest, these people came and 
offered "" 

Here honest Mehmed interrupted me. 

"We captured them because they are of the Insurgent party!" 

^^Mashallah!*' cried I; "^this is not true. Have I not a Tee- 
kera from Ahmed Begf — and did not Ahmed Beg expel the 
Dijdar of Vranograc from Bijelastjena ? " 

^Show me the Teskera ! " said t^e Bimbasha. I handed it to 
him, and be examined it carefully. 

^^-It is our own Teskeral" said he. "Let them go! Peace 
be with them!'' 

Mehmed looked daggers at me, but I defied him : and, turnitig 
to the Bimbasha, I thanked him, in Turkish, having at once un- 
derstood; from his peculiar accent, that he was not Bosnian bom. 
The sounds of his own language caused him to brighten up, and 
he called for cofifoe and dnbc^. 

**Valah!" said he. "This is the first time I hear Turkish 
from a Swaba. Who could have th(»]ght it ! ^' 

" Yalah ! " replied I, with rather a strong tinge of conceit, " I 
understand Turkish and AraHc" 

**Can you read the Gitab?"* 

« Certainly." 

He mused for a time ; and then, as if struck with a very bright 
idea, started up, and ord^ed one d Hie scddiers to run for the 
Hodia, or teacher. " TeU him," added he, " to bring the Book" 

It' was not long before the Hodza made his iqe^peannoe. He 
stooped low before the Bimbasha. 

* That 10 to say, the Coran. 
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^^Amal" said that potentate; '^hand the book to the little 
giour; he will abg to us." 

The pious rnan^ looking at me with a curious mixture of hatred, 
scorn, and envy, protested that no unbeliever dared to touch the 
sacred volume. But the Bimbasha insisted on the book being 
given into my hands ; " For," said he, " you must show me how 
you can sing the Citab.". 

I submitted to my fate, and opening the book afiier I had duly 
appHed my lips to it, I feU to singing the ^^ Bismillah enahman 
errahim," in pure orthodox Turkish fashion. It so happened 
that I had lighted on a chapter, which I had read over and over 
again in the course of my Arabic studies ; and I, consequently, 
acquitted myself to perfection. The old Turk was amused, and 
the Hodza admitted that my singing was as good as that of the 
J truest believer. 

^ I wish that little ^our would embrace the true fidth !" said 
the Bimbasha ; '^ I would gladly keep him here as Heldm Effen- 
di I " and tunnng full upon me, he said, in a louder but a most 
' alarmingly insinuating tone : 

"Alt thou a horseman ? " 

"Yes!" 

" And a smoker of chibubs and a drinker of coffee t ^ 

" Most certainly." 

" Behold, these shall be thy labours. Stay with nae I Thou 

shalt hve in my own kula, eat at thy Mastbb's table, and ride 

about with me. Thou shalt have plenty of money and horses ; 

. >and if iliy heart be set upon wedlock, thou mayest marry girls as 

many as thou pleasest. What canst thou want more ? " 

I listened with astonishment to this oration — ^for so it was for a 
Turk — ^and, in reply, begged to decline the Bimbasha's generous 
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offer wiih my wannest thanks, adding : — ^ I have a house and a 
wife in mj own oountiy, nor must I leave them behind ; and I 
acknowledge no master except God and his law." 

" Hm ! — I understand you : you would be your own master. 
Such things may be in your own country ; but herCy^ added the 
Bimbas^ energetically — ^'' here there is no master except me and 
the Sultan." 

All the Turks in the room crossed their anns and bowed; wlule 
we thought it time to make our adieux. Mehmed and our escort 
seemed inclined to see us ofif, but a peremptory order, from the 
Bimbasha kept them back. 

In anolher moment we were on horseback, dashing, at a mad 
gall<^, down the^ single street of the famous dty of Jasenica. 

" Allah kuwet versun I — ^May the Lord give us strength ! " — 
prayed Jusuf, as he spurred his lean horse in advance of the fugitive 
party. A retreat is Ihe Everest trial of human courage ; and 
oura, I grieve to say, was found signally wanting. Each of us 
urged the others on by the furious speed into which he lashed his 
own horse, and in this manner, panting, foaming, and all but 
exhausted, we reached Jusuf 's house at nightbll. Early next 
morning, we |»x)ceeded to Jarak, and recounted our adventures 
and sujQferxngs to the patient ears of Ahmed Beg. 

"It is what I expected," said he. "But I thought you had 
considered the danger, and as my advice was not asked for, I did 
not give it" 

Thus t^i^nated my first and last trip into Bosnia. 
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a fnii ui tiff "f najmrrfl/' 

OF the religious festivals of the Buddhists of Ceylon, that 
known as the Peraharra is the most important It is ob- 
served at Kandy, the capital of the ancient Kings of Ceylon, and 
at Ratnapoora, the chief town of the Safiragam district. Few 
good Buddhists will be absent from these religious obeervanoes ; 
and whole families may be seen journeying on foot for many 
nailes, over mountains, through dense jungles and ttirwholescmie 
swamps, across rapid and dangerous streams, along hot sandy 
pathways, loaded with their pittance of food and the more bulky 
presents of fruit, rice, oil, and flowers, to lay at the foot of the 
holy shrine of Buddha, to be eventually devoured by the insatia- 
ble priests. 

In the month of July, 1840, 1 had a peep at the celebrated 
Peraharra of Ratnapoora, where the shrine sacred to the memory 
of Saman, rivals in attractions the great DaUtda MaUgawa of 
Kandy. Like its mountain competitor, it has its relic of Buddha 
enshrined in a richly-jewelled casket, which is made an object of 
especial veneration to the votaries of that god. Soman was the 
brother of the femed Rama, the Malabar conqueror who invaded 
Ceylon in ages long past, and extirpated from its flowery shores 
the race of mighty giants who had held its people in subjection 
for many centuries — a sort of Oriental King Arthur. To Saman 
was given the district of Saflragam; and the people of that 
country, at his death, promoted him to the dignity of a deity, as 
a sligl^t token of their regard. 
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The Ratnapoora festival is the more attractive by reason of its 
being made the occasion of a large traffic in precious stones, with 
which the neighbourhood abounds. In this way the great part 
of the Buddhists manage to combine commerce with devotion. 

The road to the Safiragam district was, in the time at whi<^ I 
travelled it, a very barbarous and dangerous aflfair, differing widely 
from the excellent traces which existed through most of the mari- 
time provinces of Ceylon. It was then, in &ct, little more than a 
mere bullock-track, or bridle-path, with no bridges to aid in cross- 
ing the streams which intersect it The journey from Colombo 
to Batnapoora may now be easily performed in one day; at that 
time it required a good nag and careful diligence to accomplish it 
in twa 

Day dawned as I got clear of the Pettah, or Black town of 
Colombo, and crossed a small stream which led me to the jungle, 
or village road I was to follow. In England, we should call such 
a muddy lane ; but here one knows Httle between the good high 
roads and the bullock traxk. Strange as it may sound to home 
travellers, one is often glad to see the sun rise, and feel it warm the 
heavy, damp air in the tropics. Before me lay a long straggKng 
hne of low jungle, indicating the road ; far away in the distance 
rose the high, bluff hill and rocks towering over the once royal do- 
main of Ainshawella, Around, on every side, was water, completely 
hidbg the fields fix)m view, and only allowing a bush, or a tree, or 
a hut-top, to be seen peeping up through the aqueous veil, dotting 
the wide expanse like daisies in a field. The rains had flooded 
Ihe whole of the low country, which, inundated by many mountain 
torrents, could not discharge the mass of streams nearly so fast as 
it' recited thenft. Over and across all this watery wilderness 
huge masses of misty vapor came rolling and tun^bling along, as 
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thQUgh shrouding some titanic water-sprites who had been keep- 
ing it up rather late the night before, and were not quite sure of 
the way home. One might have imagined, indeed, that it was 
some universal washing-day, and that the great lid of the national 
copper had just been lifted up. 

• As the sun rose above the line of black rocks in the distance, 
its rays lit up those misty monsters of the flood, imparting to them 
iife*hke tints,. which gave them beauty, and forms they had not 
known before. As these sun-lit fogs rolled on, a thousand shapes 
moved fitfully amongst them : troops of wild horsemen ; crystal 
palaces with gilded gates ; grim figures playing at bo-peep ; 
hills, towns, and castles ; with many a, ship at sea, £uid lovely cot- 
tages in quiet suimy glades ; all these, and more, seemed there. 
With the sea-breeze, all that array of qloudy cieatures departed, 
leaving the air hot and stifling from the reflection of the sun's 
rays in the endless flood above me. But where were the poor 
Singalese villagers, their families, and their goods, amidst all this 

- wiieck ? As I jogged along, the cry of a child, tbd growing of a 
cock, Ihe baik of a dog, floated across th^ ocean of mist, but 
whence came they f , I looked to the right and to the lefl;. I 
strained my eyes straightforward, but not n soul,* or a feather, or a 
sokouty was to be seen. Presently the fog cleared.away, and I could 
see pverhead into the trees. There, chairs, tables, chatties, paddy- 
poundeiB, boxes of clothes, children in cot^, mei?, women, oats, 
dogs, all were there in one strange medley, curiously ensconced 
amongst the wide-spreading branches of the.tree^.. Qver their 
headS) and on each dde, mats and cpeoa-nut leaves were liung to 
keep off rain and damp fogs, whilst against each side of the tree 
wa^ placed a thick notched stick, which 8erved.a» a ladder for the 
whole party « Here and i^ete canoes. were to .be ^e^ paddled 
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across the fields to keep up eommuaicatioii between the different 
villages. It was a strange bat desolate spectade, and I was glad 
to find myself^ at last, free from the watery neighboorhood, and 
onoe more riding on terra firma. 

Dming the heat of the next day I turned aside to a slukly 
green lane. A mile along this quiet pathway I was tenaipted to 
rest myself at the mouth of a dark-looking cave, by the side of a 
nmning stream of beautiful water. Tying my poney to a bosh, I 
entered at the low archway, and found myself at once in utter 
darkness ; but after a short time I began to distinguish objects, 
and then saw, close to me, one whom I should have least looked 
for in that strange, desolate spot. It was a Chinese, tail and alL 
My first idea was, as I looked at the figure through the dsm light 
of the cave, that it was nothing more than a lai^e China jar, or, 
perhaps a huge tea-chest, left there by some traveller; but, when 
the great, round face relaxed into a grin, and the little pea- 
like eyes winked, and the tail moved, and the thick lips uttered 
broken English, I took a proper view of the matter, and wished 
my cavern acquaintance " good morning." I soon gathered the 
occupation of See Chee in this strange place ; the cave we were 
then in was 6ne of the many in that neighbourhood, in wlndi a 
particular kind of swallow builds the edible nests so highly prized 
by the Chinese and Japanese for conversion into soups, stews, 
and, for aught we know, into tarts. The Chinaman told me, 
what I was scarcely prepared to learn, that he rented ftom the 
Ceylon Government the privilege to seek these birds' nests in this 
district, for which be paid the yearly sum of one hundred dollars, 
or seven pounds, ten shillings. Procuring a chute, or native 
' torch, the Chinese nest-hunter showed me^long ledges of shelving 
rock at the top of the cavern, whereon whole legions of curious 
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little gummy4ike excrescenoeB were suspended ; some were per- 
fect nests, otlieis were in course of formation, and these latter I 
learnt were the most valued; those which had had the young 
birds reared in them being indifferently thought o^ and were only 
bought by the lower orders of soup-makers. Haying rested my- 
self and pony, I oace more pushed on for Batnapoora, where I 
arriyed, heated, jaded, and d.usty, by high noon« 

A Chattie bath seldom fails to refresh the Indian traveller, 
and fit him for the enjoyment of his meal In the cool of the 
evening I strolled out to watch the preparations for the nightly 
festivities. These continue for about a fortnight, chiefly after 
sunset, though devotees may be seen laying their simple offer- 
ings at, the foot of the shiine during most part of the afternoon. 
The little bazaar of the town was alive with business ; all ves- 
tiges of its wonted filth and wretchedness were hidden beneath 
long strips of white linen, and garlands of cocoa-nut leaves and 
flowers hung around by bands of bright red cloth. Piles of 
tempting wares were there ; beads, bangles, and scar& to deco- 
rate; rice, jaggery, and sweatmeata to eat, and innumerable 
liquors to drink, were placed in profuse array. The streets and 
lanes poured forth long strings of human beings, heated with 
the sun, flushed with drink, and bedizened with trumpery jewel- 
lery and mock finery. Poor tillers of the soil ; beggarly fisher- 
men ; mendicant cinnamon peelers ; half-starved coolies ; lean, 
sickly women, and poor immature children, passed onwards in 
the motley throngs burying their every-day misery beneath the 
savage mirth of a night or two at the Paraharra. - 

Fallowing the living, dark stream, as closely as the heat, dust, 
and strange odours would allow me, I arrived, at length, near to 
the Temple of Saman. The edifice, of which I caught a distant 
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glimpse, was half concealed, beneath the heavy luxuriant folia^ 
of cocoa-nut topes, arekas, plantains, and banyan trees. An 
ocean of human heads filled up the space around the building, 
from which proceeded the well-known sounds of the reed and the 
tom-tont Gay flags fluttered from the four comers, and the 
lofty pinnacle in the centre; wreaths of flowers, plaited leaves 
and ribbons of -many colours, waved jauntily from roof to door ; 
whilst round the pillars of the walls and door-posts clustered 
rich bunches of most tempting fruit 

Close by this busy scene, another group was forming under a 
large and lofty PandaMy or open bungalow. Forcing my way 
to one eomer (^ the shed, I found a company of Indian jugglers, 
consisting of two men, a girl, and a child of perhaps three years. 
The men were habited in strange uncouth dresses, with large 
«tring8 of heavy black beads round their necks; the girl was sim- 
ply and neatly clad in white, with silver bangles and anklets, and 
a necklace of native diamonds It would be impossible to de- 
tail all their extraordinary performances, which far exceeded any- 
thing I had ever read of their art The quantity of iron and 
brass-ware whieh they contrived to swallow was traly marveUonfe ; 
ten-penny nails, clasp-knives, gimblets, were all treated as so 
many items of pastry or confectionary, and I could but picture to 
myself the havoc a dozen of these cormorants would commit in 
an ironmonger's shop. Not the least remarkable of their feats 
was that of producing a sheet (d water upon the sand dose at 
our feet ; and, after conjuring upon its dear surface half^i-dozen 
young ducks and geese, suddenly causing it to freeze in such a 
solid mass as to allow oi our walking across it without causing 
^o mudi as a crack in its caystal body. One more feat I must 
relate; ^hach was that of suspending the girl while seated on a 
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sort of ottoman, to the ridge-pole of the shed ; and at a given 
signal, 'removing the rope by which she hung, leaving her still 
suspended in the air — not with a regular apparatus, such as is 
used by the performers of a similar trick in London and Paris, 
but apparently with no apparatus at all ! For, to my exceeding 
amazement, a sword was given to me, as the only European of 
the company, and I was told to cut and slash as much as I 
pleased above and around the girl. After some hesitation, I 
hacked and hewed the air in every direction, around and close to 
the suspended maiden, with a vigour which would inevitably 
have cut asunder any means of support ; yet there sh^ swung 
unmoved, without any sort of apparent agent of suspension ex- 
cept the air itself ! Snake-charming and dancing completed the 
entertainment. When I left the place it was night 

Near the temple, all was noise and confusion, and it was with 
some difficulty that I forced my way through the dense crowd, 
and readied the steps of the venerated shrine. The priest station- 
ed at the entrance made a way in for me as well as he could, but 
the pressure inside was intense. Hundreds of men and Women 
pressed eagerly forward to reach the flight of huge stoiie stairs 
which led up to the sacred depository. It was as bad as a crush 
to get into the Crystal Palace. • My passage was so slow that I 
had time to examine and admire the fine antique carved work on 
the pillars and ceiling of the entrance-hall, as well as on' the tall 
pilasters which lined the ample stair-case. Ther6 was a beauty 
of style and a high degree of finish about this work that could 
not be attained in Ceylon in the present day. Arrived, at length, 
at the inner temple or sacred shrine above, I passed with the rest, 
between a richly-brocaded curtain which hung in folds ioetOBa tiie 
entrance at the top of die stairs, and stood before the ftmed rslic 
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of Buddha, or rather the jewelled casket which contained it. I 
felt disappointment at the spectacle here, arismg, perhaps, from 
mj taking no interest in the exhibition as »a religious ceremony, 
aud looking at it merely as an empty show, not £ar removed from 
the statiu^ of Bartholomew Fair. The strong glare of a hundred 
lights, the heat and crowd of so many in so small a place, the 
sickly per&une of the piles of Buddha flowers heaped before the 
shrine by the pilgrims, the deafening discordant din of a score of 
tom-toms, and vile screeching pipes, made me glad enough to de- 
scend the stairs, and, flinging a rupee into the poor-box of the 
god, to escape once more into the open firesh air. 

From the votaries of Saman I entered another crowd, assembled 
round a gaily decorated building, which I at once perceived was 
a Hindoo temple. Here, to the sound of much music, and by 
the light of many lamps, a group of young dancing girls were 
delighting the motley crowd. There were but three of them, one 
a finely-made, tall, sylph-like creature with really graceful more- 
ments; the others younger, stouter and &r less pleasing. A 
good deal of pains had evidently been taken with their dress, 
which sparkled at all points with what I was assured were pre- 
cious stones. I have heard that it is not uncommon for these 
Nautch girls to have jewellery about their dress to the value of 
twenty thousand pounds. The graceful little jacket which the 
chief dancer wore over her flowing white robes sparkled and 
glistened with something which was quite new to me as articles 
of ornament : ak>ng the edge of her pure white garment, shone 
a whole host of &:e-flies, which by some ingenious arrangement 
had been secured to the dress, and gave a strange and plearang 
novelty to the appearance of har attire, as she swept graeefiolly 
around in slow and measured steps. The music to which these 
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people dance is anything but pleasing to an Englisli ear : indeed, 
theTQ IS scarcely a trace of rhythm in it ; yet they oontrive to 
^oeasure their maay and diflScolt dance by its notes with admirar 
Us peciiriiHL Long onstom has so attached them to their empty 
meaningless music tliat th^ can appredate no other. I am cer- 
tain that M. JulHen's band would scarcely be listened to by the 
Singalese if there were a few tom-toms within hearing. It is a 
emioas £u}t that in the districts in which these Nantdi giris are 
brought up, education is so rare, that these dancers are generdly 
thci only lay p^sons within many days' journey who can eitker 
read or write. The priests can all read, if not write, and they 
take care to instruct the temple girls, in order to enaUe them to 
leam.the various songs and legends for recital at their periodic 
festivals. The rest of the population they keep in the densest 
igDoranoe. 

Leaving the dancers and piestB, I strolled towards the river 
EaiLoi^^^anga, whose quiet, palmrshaded banks stood out in sweet- 
est contrast to ih» noisy revehy I had just beheld. The moon 
waa near the fuU, and ririog high above the many rich green 
topes of palms, and gorgeous plantains, lit up the peaceful scene 
with xadianoe not of earth. It is hardly posnble to conceive the 
magic beauty of moonlight in the tropics : those who have wit- 
nessed it can never iorget their failings under its influence. The 
mast^ hand of our flnest paontero might attempt to depict it, but 
the alEur would be a dead Mure ; and did it succeed, strangers 
to ibese dimes would pronounce it an unnatural painting. Even 
in its reality, it bears the impress of sometlnng half unearthly, 
and it requires the testimony of the huge ^gery leaves, as they 
v&ve to 4lie bveese, to assure one that the whde scene is not 
ima^pnory. Fudly aa bright smd rodittlhig, though softer in its 
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hue, than the broad smwhrne, the moon poured do^m in Imiig 
streams its gifts of ether-light. The monster palms, the slender 
axekfls, the featiiery bamboos and tamarinds, rerelled in the liar- 
tnony and glow of radiant moonlight, which leaping down in 
pbosj^orescent waves, ^rang on from leaf to flower, from bud to 
herb, and streiiming throfogh the wavii^ seas of giant, emerald 
grass, died sparkling at its feet 

Some of the topes along this gentle rirer grew so thickly tibat 
not the ^untest ray of light found its sofb way amongst liiem : 
isbe de^>est> shade was there, and only in one of tiiese eonld I 
trace any vestiges of living beings* A little hut was burned &r 
away in the inmost recesses of a tope— *all bright above, all gloom 
below. The door was open, and from it ^one a :&iBtly glimmer- 
ing light ; BO tiny was the ray ami<kt that heavy shade, so distimt 
did it seem, that it defied all conception of space, and made my 
eyes ache to gase at it. I, at length, distinguished faint sounds 
proceeding torn it They were &06e of a regolar hamoony. 
Strolling nearer, I heard that they proceeded from cuhavated 
voices. ' What a sensation ! The music was that of the ^ Evenisg 
ifymn I" and it came upon me with 4he echoes of the imcouih 
Babel of Heathemsm I had just left still ringing in my ears, likie 
the sunlight on a surging sea. When I recovered from the de- 
lightful smrprise, I found tiiat the singers were tb& family of a 
native miBsionary who had embraced Christianity. 

The next day the bazaar was crowded with dealers in and 
diggers for predoos stones* Hundreds of Moonnen, Ohittiea, 
Arabs, Paisees, and Singakse were busily empbyed in barter; 
and a most noisy operation it was. In < the neigidbouriiood of 
Ratnapoora e»t many tmets 4f dii^y sid gtivi«liy land^ rich in 
rubies^ «ap^hlres, garnets, turquoise, and cat^yes. For Ibe 
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priv^ge of digging for these, or of sifdiig them from the Bands 
of. some of the riveiB, tiie natives pay heavy rents to Govenimeht; 
often BuVletting the ground, at large profits, to needy speculators. 
Their harvest is usually offered for sale during the Peraharra ; 
and^ he their gains what they may, they are generally rid of the 
whole amount hefore the end of the festival. The existence of 
this source of wealth is, unfortunately, a bane, rather than a bless- 
iog, to the district; for whole villages fiock to the ruby-grounds, 
delving and sifbiug for weeks together, utterly n^kcting their 
rice-fields and gardens. Arrack taverns have multiplied, intem- 
perance has increased, long 'tracts of fertile land have ceased to be 
sown with paddy, and the country-people now buy their food 
from strangers, in place of growing it, as formerly. It will be a 
hf^py time for Saffragam when its stores of precious stones shall 
be exhausted; for not till then will peaceful industry be once 
more sought 

Struggling and forcing a way througKthe busy crowd were to 
be se^i one or two Hindoo fitkeers, most repulsive objects de- 
pending for subsistence on the alms of pilgrims and others. One 
of these wzetched creatures, in the fulfilment of a vow, or as an 
act of £ancied righteousness, had held hid left aim for so many 
years erect above his head, that it could not now be moved — and 
grew izansfized, emanated, and bony. It seemed more like a 
dry, withered stick tied to the body than a part of itself. The 
other &keer had closed his hands so long that the finger-nails had 
grown quite through the palms, and projected at the back of 
them : these miserable^looking objects appeared to reap a tolerable 
harvest, and seemed to be then in no pain. 

Under the shade of a banyan tree, a grave^looking Moorman 
was amusing a crowd of boys and women with the recital of 
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some wondeifiil or silly legend. The trade of storj-tellingy in 
the East, is still a profitable one, if I might jndge from the com- 
fortable appearance of this well-clad talker. 

When I left Ratnapoora crowds were sdU flocking into the 
town, for on the morrow the huge temple elephants were expected 
to march in procession through the place, decked oat in aQ sorts 
of finery, and bearing the casket and reUc ; bat it was a weari- 
some spectacle, and I was heartily glad to find myself once more 
on my pony, quietly winding through green paddy-fields and 
under shady topes. 
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ri£ fiiBt impresaicHi of the Student of Students in Paris is 
one of ctPQk)sit}r. ^When do the students find time to 
study r' is the natural inquiry. The next impression solves 
tbe my^tefy, by leadmg to the satk&ctory oonclusion, that the 
students do not find time to study. To be sure, eminent physi- 
dans, great painters, and acute lawyers, do occasionally throw 
sufficient %ht upon society to render its intellectual darkness 
visible. And the probabilities are that these physicians are not 
bom with diplomas, as children are, occasionally, with cauls; nor' 
the painters sent into the world with their pencils at their fingers' 
ends ; nor the lawyers launched into existence sitting upon innate 
woolsa<^. The inference, then, is, that education has done some- 
thing towards their advancement, and that they, necessarily, have 
done something towards their education. 

But the lives of great men are the lives of individuals, not of 
masses. And with these I have nothing now to do. It is possi- 
ble that the Quartier Latin contains at the present moment more 
than one "mute inglorious" Moliere, or Paul de Kock, guiltless, 
as yet, of his readers' demoralisation. Many a young man who 
now astonishes the H6tel Comeille, less by his brains than his 
billiards, may one day work hard at a barricade, and harder still, 
subsequently, at the galleys! But how are we to know that 
these young fellows, with their long legs, short coats, and fiioes 
patched over with undecided beards, are. geniuses, unless, as our 
excellent firiend, the English plebeian, has it, they ''behave as 
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such ? " Let us hope, at any rate, that^ like glow-worms, they 
appear mean and contemptible in the glare of sodety, only to 
exhibit their shining qualities in the gloom of their working hours. 

It is only, then, with the outward life of Hie students that I 
have to deal With this, one may become acquainted without a 
very long residence in the Quarti^ .Latin — diat happy quarter 
wkere everything is subservient to the student's taste, and accom- 
modated to the student's pocket — ^where amusement is ermn 
dieaper than knowledge — wh^re braces are unrespeeted, and 
blushes unknown — ^wbere gloves are not enforced, and respeeta^ 
l^ity has no representative. 

If the student be opulent — tJbat k to say, if lie have two 
bundled francs a month (a magnificent sum in the quarter) Jba 
lives where be pleases — ^probably in the Hi6tel ComeiUie ; if h^' 
be poor, and is compelled to vegetate, as many xte^ upon litlle 
more than a quaiter of that amount, he lives where he can-*-iio 
one knows where, and very few know how. It k principally- i^)iii 
among this class, wiio are generally the sons of peasants or omri»n, 
that France derives her great painters, lawyers, and pfaysidanB. 
They study more than their ridier comrades ; not only because 
th^ have no money to spend upon amusement, but because they 
have, commonly, greater energy and h^her talents. Indeed, 
without these qualities they would not have been able to emaii>- 
dpate tliemselves from the ignoble oecupations to which they 
were probably bom; unlike tlie other dass of students, with 
wbom the choice of a profession is guided by very different con- 
sideraibns. 

It is a curious sight io a man in&h from Oxhtd or Cambridge 
to observe these poor students sunning ^emsehesat midday, in 
the gardens of the Luxembourg — with their sallow, beaoded-fMca, 
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bii^t vf^ and long hooded doaks, whidu notwithatatidiDg the 
heat of the weather, ^'droumstances" hare not yet enabled th^n 
to disoard. Without stopping, to inquire whether th^re really he 
anything ^^new nnder the sun," it may be certainly assumed that 
the garments in question could not be induded in the category. 
If) how^ever, they are heavy, thiair owners' hearts are light, and 
thebr laughter meny enough — even to their last pipe^ oi tobaoco.. 
After the last ^pe of tobacco, but not till then, comes despair. 

13ie more opulent stud^rts resemble their poorer brethren m 
ome r^pectc-^they are early risers. Some break£Eist as early as 
seven o'dock; otheis betake themselves by six to their atflierSy or 
le($tires'**K>r pretend to do so— retaming, in two or three houiB, 
to a lat^ meaL This is of a substantial character, consistang of 
two or three couK^, with/Qie eternal vin ordinaire. When 
HviDg in a h6td, the student break^ts in the midst of those con- 
geml delights; — ^the buzz of conversation, the fumes of tobacco, 
and the dick of tba billiard-balls. By means of these amuse- 
meirifl) and sundry demi tosses and peiits verresj he contrives to 
kiU t^. first two or three hours after breakfast Cards and domi- 
noes are also in great request from an early hour, and present to 
aa Unglisbman a curious contrast with his own national cus- 
tQjDs. In England he is accustomed to find card-playing in the 
nuMEuing patronised only by the most reckless ; in France it is the 
oooimaonest thing in the world to see a pair of gentlemen with 
guey hairs and every attribute of respectability, employed, 
nine o'dodc, upon a game of icarte^ enhvened by little glasses o\ 
brandy and the never-failing pipe. If a young Englishman in 
LondcHi, instead of an old Frenchman in Paris, was to addict hizQ- 
self to such imtimdy reereataona, he would probaUy be cut off 
w]&A&h9IiDg« 
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When the. heat and smoke of the cafi become too rnueh even 
f>r French stadentB, they drop off by twos and threes, and seek 
the fresh air. The Luxembourg Gardens are dose by, and hare 
they principally congregate. Amusing figures they look, too, in 
their present style of costume, which is a burlesque upon that of 
the Champs Elys^ which is a burlesque upon that of Hyde 
Pari^. The &vourite covering for the head is a very large white 
hat, with very bng nap ; which I believe it is prop^ to bm^ 
the wrong way. Tl^ coat is of the palet6t description, perfectly 
straight, without shape or make, and reaching as little below the 
hips as the wearer can peisuade himself is not utterly absurd. 
The remainder of the costume is of various shades of ecoentridty, 
according to the degree of madness employed upon its manu&e- 
ture. As for the beard and moustaches, their arrangement is 
quite a matter of femcy : there are not two persons alike in this 
respect m the whole quarter : it may be remarked, however, Uiat 
shaving is decidedly on the increase. 

The Luxembourg Garden is principally remarkable for its 
statues without fingers, almond trees without ahnonds, and gri- 
tettes without number. Its groves of horse-chestnuts would be 
very beautiful if, in their cropped condition, they did not remind 
the unprejudiced observer — who is, of course, English— <rf the 
poodle dogs, who in their turn are cropped, it would seem, to 
imitate the trees. The queens of France, too, who look down 
j||K>n you from the pedestals at every turn, were evidently ^the 
work of some secret republican ; and the lions that flank the tep- 
races on either side, are apparently intended as a satire upon 
Britain. However, if one could wish these animals somewhat less 
sweet and smiling, ope could scarcely wish the sunpounding scene 
more so than it is, with its blooming shrubs and scaio^ last 
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tlooming damsels, gaily decorated parterres, and gafly attired 
kmngers, the ooeiteioDal crash of a military band, and the con- 
tinxuil recurrence of miHtary manoeuvres. 

Just outside the gates, near the groves of tall trees leading to 
the Bam^re d'Enfer, there is always something ^' going on" — 
more Jsoldievs, of course, whom it is impossible to avoid in Paris, 
besides varioos public exhibitions, all cheap and some gratuitous. 
(hi one fldde^ you are attracted by that most irresistible of attrao- 
tioiiB-*^a crowd. Edging your ^^ay through it, as a late arrival 
alwaya does,. you find youinell^ t^th the body'c^ students whom 
you followed from the h6tel, ^^ assisting " at the exhibitbn of a ^ 
wonderful dog, who is doing nothing, under the dii^ction of -his 
taiattffXi iu genend a most repulsive-looking rascal^ bearded and 
HoiMed as if hot ht a banicade. The dog, by doing nothing, is 
not obeying orders ; — on tbe contrary, he is proving himself a 
nost sagacious animal by having his own way in defiance of all 
authority. This the master attributes, not to the stupidity of the 
dog, but to did id)6ence of contnbutions firom the spectators. A 
hw sous are showered down upon this hint; which proceeding, 
perh^pfiy bring» out the dog's talents to a s%ht extent ; that is ' 
ti» Biaj, he is induced to lie down and pretend to be asleep ; but it 
ui doubtful, at the same time, wheUier his compliance i& attributa- 
ble to the coppeis of his au^nce,^or the kicks of his spirited 
pioprielor. This is probabl3rtibLe only performance of this won- 
derful animal ; for it is remarkaUe that whatever the fium thro^li 
iatot the cirele, it ia never sufficient, according to the eidiibitor, to 
inducahim to show off his grand tricks, so high a vake does he 
place upon his own talents. 

WhO) mniflig a di^rent class of the animal creation,^ does 
mot jdicftr wtoit is called a '* genius," wht) sets even a higher 
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mhie upon his talents, who k equally capncions, and wbo o» 
tainly has never jet been persuaded to show off ius "gmd 
triekr 

Ton are probably next attracted by a ciowd at a akoit d»- 
tmoe, suiKranding an exbibitaon, dear to evoy English heart— 
that of ^ Pnnch." The same iamfliar sentiy-box, hun^ with the 
same green baize, hides the same mysteries which are known to 
everybody. But the part of *^ Hamlef— that is to say Timch'' 
^-though not exactly omitted, b eertainly not **• first business.'* 
His hnnch has.lost its fhlness ; his nose, ita robicfmdity ; and iu» 
profligacy, its point. He is a feeble wag when translated into 
French, and has a sucoessfbl rival in tiie person of oae 19ieo2et 
—who, by the way, gives its name to the theatre — ^and who is 
duefly remarb&ble for a wonderful white hat^ and a head wooden 
etiongh, even for a low comedian. 

Nioolet is supposed to be a fast man. Hb enennes are not 
policemen and magistrates, as in the case of ^ Punch," but hus- 
bands — --for the reason that his friends are among the wites. 
This seems to be the ** leading idea " of the drama of Nioolet, ir 
common, indeed, with that of every other French pie(!e on reecffd. 
If it were not considered inipertinent in the present day to draw 
morals, I might suggest that something more than amusement ii 
to be gained by contemplating the young children among Ae 
crowd, who enjoy the delinquencies of this Faublas for the mfl- 
liin, with most precocious sagacity. It is de%htful, in €ict, to 
see the gusto with which they anticipate inuendos, and meet impio- 
prkties half way, with all the well-bred composure of the noost 
fitthionable audience. 

It is not cust<Mnary amongst the students to wait hr the end 
of Nicolet's performances. The ikshionable hour for departure 
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▼Bcies; but » generally about the peiiod when the managei'a 
wifo begins to take round the hat 

Any one who accompanies a party of students in their mora* 
iag rambles, will most probably find hin^f^ before long, in the 
^^ Closerie des Lilacs/^ which is dose by the eame spot. The 
^ Clos^" is associated in name with likes, probably from the 
^o/tt that it contains fewer flowers of that description titan afty 
other place in the neighbourhood. It is a garden somewhat re*- 
sembling Yauidiall ; and at dusk there is ^ £^tempt made at 
yghtxng it up, especially oik certain evenings in the week which 
are devoted to balls. These balls do not vary materially from 
any other temporary danoea, eithw in London or Paris ; but aa A 
ifiomiQg lounge, the place is not without attra^ons. One of; 
tfaem, is the &ct that there is no charge for admissicw, the pro^ 
prietor merely expecting his guests to eonvenue someUu^ — ^a 
regulation which is gener^y obeyed without mudi objection*. 

ThiDughoat the whole day may here be seen numerous sped- 
naens of the two great classes of the quarter — stud^ts and gxK 
aettes ; some sooking, and drinking beer and brandy in ffel^tf. 
Uttie bosquets, otheis disporting themselves on a very high swing, 
whidi would serai to have been expressly constructed for the 
purpose of breaking somebody's neck, and to have feoled in ita 
o^ed, somehow, like many other great inventions. JScarte is also 
very popular ; but the fact that ite practice requires some little 
esiertm oi Ike inteU^ence, so very inconvenient to some p^rsonUi 
will always prevent it horn attaining entire supr^cnacy in a place 
sopolit^ as Pars.. To meet thk objection, however, some ingenh 
ous person has invented an entirely different atyle of gtHDiie ; M| 
idtoatbn fer which the Paasianii appear dee{4y grateful A 
upa^UMid, conatraated of l»<»»e,k placed upon a standi and int«^ 
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its open moadi the player thioWB little leaden dumps, with tte 
privilege of scoring some high number if he suooeeds, and of hit- 
ting the legs of the spectators if he fidls. At this ezdtii^ game 
a party of embryo doctors and lawyers will amuse themselves at 
tiie " Closerie " for hours, and moreover exhibit indicatioQs a£ a 
most lively interest. The great recommendation of the amuse- 
ment, I believe, is, that ihe players miffht be d<Hng something 
worse ; a philosophical system of reasoning, which will apply to 
most diversions — ^from pitch*aad*to68 to manslaughter. ^ 

A few hours of this amusement is scarcely necessary to give 
the student that sometimes inconvenient instinctr-^an appetato. 
Accordingly, at about five he begins to think about cQnkg ; or, 
rather, he begins to perform that operation, for he has been tjiiid^ 
ing about it for some time. 

Dining, in the weak imagbation of conventional persons, usuidiy 
induces visions of Vefour, and is suggestive of Proven^ frater- 
nity. But the student of the Quartier Latin, if he indulges in 
any such visions, or is visited by any such suggestions, &kds their 
end about as substantial as their beginning. His dreamy dia- 
ners have, alas 1 no possibility of realisation. Truffles to him are 
tasteless, and his ^trifles" are literally "Hght as air." Provence 
provides Imn, unfortunately, with more songs than suppers, and 
the fraternal assodations with which he is best acquainted aire 
those of the Ouisiniers in the Rue Racine or Rue des Mathurins. 

It is, very probably, with one of ijbBae ^^ AssaeiatioM FraUt- 
nelU9 des Ouisinieri*' that the student proems to dine. These 
societies, which are fast multiplying in every quarter of Pari^ 
are patronised principally by R^ublioans who are red, and by 
MonarchiHtB who are poor. The former are atttaeted by sjni 
patliy, the latter ar« driven by n«oeBSity. Indeed^ajoto ataix 
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SOUS, vliidi is the usual price at these esliablishmeEts^ is a veiy 
sppropriate reward for. the one, or refuge fpr the other. At tihcee 
0stBJ[>lisfaments — which fiad no esastence befbre the last revolution 
— everybodj is equal ; there are no masters, and there are no 
serrants. The garpons who wait upon the guests are the pro^ 
prietors, and the guests tbemselyes are not recognised as having 
any superior social position. The guest who addresses the waiter 
as ^g^QQtt,^ is y^ probably insulted, and the garpon who ad- 
dresses a guest dfs ^ monmur " is liable to be expelled from the 
(society. In each case ^dtoyen^"* is the current form of courtesy, 
and any person who objects to the term is free to dine elsewhere^ 
Even the dishes have a republican savour. " Macaroni a la JEtp- 
puhUque^^ " Fiicandeau h la Robespierre^ or " FiUt h la Charr 
rierj^ are as dear to republican hearts as they are cheap to repub- 
liewipockete. 

A dinner of this kind costs the student little more than a franc. 
If he is more ostentatious, or epicurean, he dines at Risbec's, in 
the Place de POd^n. Here^ for one franc, sixty centimes, he 
has an entertainment consisting of four courses and a dessert, in- 
clusive of half a bottle of vin ordinmre, ' If he is a sensible man, 
he prefers this to the Associated Cooks, who, it must be confessed, 
even by republicans of taste, are not quite wliiat might be ex- 
pected, considering the advancing principles they profess. 

After dinner, the student, if the Prado or some equally con- 
genial establishment is not open, usually addicts himself to the 
theatre. His ^vourite resort is, not the Od^on, as might be sup- 
posed, from its superior importance and equal cheapness, but the 
" The&tre du Luxembouig," familiarly called by its frequenters — 
why, is a mystery — ^** Bobineau's." Here the student is in h» 
element He talks to his acquaintances across the house; in- 
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dnlgw in oomic demonstratioiis of extasy whenever Mademoiselle 
Hermanoe appears on the scene, and, in short, makes himself as 
ridjculous and contented as can be. Mademoiselle Hermanoe, it 
is necessaiy to add, is the goddess of the quarter, and ha» n^htly 
no end of worshippers. The theatre itself is everything that 
could be desired by any gentleman of advanced principles, who 
spurns propriety, and inclines himself towards oranges. 

After the theatre the student probably goes home, and there I 
will leave him safely. My object has been merely to indicate the 
general characteristics of his ordinary life, fix>m which he seldom 
deviates, unless tempted by an unexpected remittance to indulge 
in more costly recreations, afforded by the Bal Mabille or the 
Chateau Rouge. 
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MADAME IDA PFEIFFER, of Vienna, a lady, favourably 
known to the reading public of Germany as the pleasant 
narrator of a Pilgrimage to the Holy Land, and of various Tours 
in. different parts of Europe, has recently published an account of 
her travels round the World. In her preface, she states that an 
uncontrollable desire to travel, and to see distant and little known 
regions, impelled her to undertake the bold enterprise, the details 
of which are now recorded in three little volumes, entitled " A 
Lady's Travels round the World."* In the course of so exten- 
sive a circuit, much that is curious and interesting must have pre- 
sented itself to an intelligent observer like Madame Pfeiflfer. We 
subjoin, with some abridgment, her account of Tahiti and its 
inhabitants. 

It may be well to premise, that until lately Tahiti was under 
the protection of England, but it is now transferred to France. 
The island was long an object of dispute between the Govern- 
ments of both nations; but in November, 1846, peace was con- 
cluded. Queen Pomare, who, during the interval of contention, 
fled to another island, had returned to Papeiti, one of the chief 
cities, a few weeks before Madame Pfeiffer arrived there. Her 
abode was a small house containing only four rooms, and she 
dined every day at the residence of the Governor. A suitable 
abode is now being built for the Queen, by the French Govem- 
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ment, from which Her Majesty receives a pennon of twenty-^re 
thousand francs p^r annmn. 

Papeiti, the port, is surrounded by coral-reefs, which defend it 
like the outworks of a fortress, and render its entrance at once 
difficult and dangerous. Between the rocks, against wliich the 
billows break with frightful force, a very narrow opening barely 
affords sufficient room for the passage of ships. On our approach, 
says Madame Pfeiffer, a pilot came out to us, and, in spite of a 
very adverse wind, we succeeded in working our way safely into 
the harbour^ Afler we had landed, we were congratulated on 
our lucky escape ; the people who were anxiously watching our 
entrance assured us that at one moment we nearly struck on a 
coral bank — ^an accident which had a short time previously be- 
fallen a French vessel. 

Before we cast anchor, we observed some, half-dozen Pirogues 
making towards us ; and in the space of a few minutes our deck 
was thronged with Indians, who nimbly climbed up the ship's 
sides to offer us fruit and shell-fish. But these luxuries are not 
now, as they were in Captain CooFs time, obtained in exchange 
for glass beads and bits of red cloth. They are to be had for 
money only ; and our Tahitian visitors showied us that they knew 
how to dnve bargains and extort high prices as well as the most 
practised hucksters of Europe. I presented to one of the Indians 
a ring made of some kind of ^It metal. He took it ; and after 
smelling it, shook his head, giving me to understand that he 
knew it was not made of gold. Observing a ring on my finger, 
he took my hand, and whilst he smelt the ring, a pleasant smile 
that lighted up his features seemed expressive of a request that I 
would ^ve it to him. 

We found Papeiti (on the 26th of April, 1847,) full of French 
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ii»opAy and several French ships %ere lying in the harbour. The 
town, which contams between three and four thousand inhabi- 
tants, consists briefly of a rang^ of wooden, houses with gardens 
extending along the shore. A noble forest, crowning a range of 
hills, forms the background of the scene, and here and there on 
the upland are scattered many small huts. 

The only buildings of any commodious size, are the Governor's 
house, the French magazine, the military bakehouse (whence the 
barracks are supplied with bread), and the Queen's residence, not 
yet completed. Many little wooden houses, containing only one 
room, had been hastily constructed, to supply the demand for 
dwelling places, which, when I was there, were so scarce, that 
French officers of rank were glad to take up their 4][uarters in 
wretched Indian huts. 

I looked about in vain for a lodging. Nowhere could I find a 
smgle room to let ; and at length I was fain to content myself 
with part of a room — ^in short, literally a comer. This accommoda- 
tion I found in a hut, occupied by a carpenter, his wife, and two 
children. A space about six feet in length, and four in width, 
was allotted to me behind the door. The floor was not boarded, 
and the walls were formed of staccadoes or palisades. There was 
neither bedstead nor chair ; and yet, for this lodging I was ob- 
liged to pay veiy exorbitantly. 

The hut of a Tahitian Indian frequently has no walls, and con- 
sists merely of a roofing of palm-leaves supported on poles. Even 
those better sort of huts, which have palisadoed wal]s, are not 
divided into compartments ; all comprise only one room, the di- 
mensions of which usually vary from twenty to fifty feet in length, 
and from ten to thirty in breadth. The whole furniture consists 
of mats of plaited straw, some coverings for beds, a few wooden 
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chests, and possibly one or two jointed stools ; the latter, how- 
ever, rank among superfluities. Of cooking atensiis or appamtus, 
the Indians possess none. Their food is «dl baked in stone ovens. 
The stones are heated, and the meat is put into tibe oven witiioat 
any dish. At tible, one knife suffices for a whole pairty; and a 
cccoa-nut shell serves as a basin to contain water for their drink* 

The missionaries who- have successively resided here durinig^ the 
last fifty years, have wrought a change in the dress .of the natives, 
especially those in the neighbourhood of Papeiti. StiU, however, 
llieir costume is sufficiently characteristic of savage hfe. Both 
men and women wear a garment called ih^pareo ; it is a sort of 
petticoat made of coloured doth and fastened round thie waist by 
a band. By the women it is worn long enough to descend to the 
ankles ; but the men have it much shorter, reaching only to ^e 
knee. The men wear a short shirt of coloured cotton over the 
pareoy and under it they frequently have loose trousens. The 
upper garment of the women is a sort of long full blouse. Bo«^ 
sexes wear flowers in their ears instead of ear-rings, the hole in 
the lobe of the ear being bored sufficiently large .to admit of 
flower stalks being easily drawn through it The Tahttian wo- 
men, old as well as yoxmg, 'adorn themselves profusely wkh 
flowers and foliage, of which they form very tastefal wreaths sad 
bouqiieis. I also frequently saw men we^ffing wreaths round 
their heads. On holidays and other festive occasions, they wear, 
in addition to their ordinary dress, an upper garment called the 
tiputa. This is made of a material of their own manufacture, 
prepared fh)m the bark of the bread-fruit and cocoa-nut trees. 
The bark, when newly stripped from tiie tree, is beat and pressed 
with stones until it becomes as thin as paper; after whi^ ~ il -is 
ifcoloured ydlow and brownl — ' 
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• I visited a little wooden building used as a place of woish^. 
It w«s tibrcttged bj; Indians, all of whom had been converted to 
Q]|ristiaaitj. Thej called themselves Protestants; but, of the 
&ith they professed they knew nothing but the name. Before 
Qiktc^g the house of prayer they all divested themselves of their 
flQidl oriuuQDenta, with whidi they again decorated themselves on 
departing. Some of the women wore black satin blouses ; others, 
who were resolved on being particularly fine, appeared in bonnets 
—-gay creations of Parisian miUinery, of a fashion which has been 
obsolete for at least half-a-dozen years. It is impossible to con- 
^ye the ludicrous effect produced by the Inoad, flat &ces of 
thieae Tahitian bdles, under their fantastically shaped bonnets. 

Whilst the psalms were being simg, an air of devotion per- 
vaded the congregation, many of whom joined in the singing 
with tolerabb eoireetaiess ; but during th^ delivery of the sermon, 
the clergyman was listened to with the utmost indifference. The 
children were engaged in playing, quarrelling, and eating; and 
of the grownup portion of the assembly, those who were not 
gossap^ing were sound asleep. I was assured that .most of the 
natives are able to read, and that many of them can writs ; but, 
fluring worship in the church, I saw only two individuals (aged 
mesi) mak«e use of their bibles. 

The Tahitiwis are tall in stature, and strongly made. Men of 
wx &et high are by no means • unconunon. The women btq like- 
wise tall, and, in general, very stout The men are decidedly 
handsomer than the women. Both sexes are alike remarkable 
for beautiful white teeth, and fine dark eyes ; all have very large 
9^<mths, thick lips^ and broad, flat noses ; the latter are so highly 
adisired, thal^ as soon as. an infant is bom, it is customary to 
press down the cartilages of the nose, in .order to give to the 
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leature the broad, fiat form which is an indispensable condition 
of Tahitian beanty. Both men and women have long black hair, 
whidi hangs down their backs in one or two thick- plaits. The 
complexion of these islanders is copper colour. Nearly ail of 
them are tattooed on the lower limbs ; but the hands, feet, and 
all other parts of the body are free of these ornaments. The 
figures empl6yed in this tattooing, diiMy ambesqnes, are fre- 
quently executed with much artistic taste. 

The Governor of Tahiti, M. Bruat, made arrangements for some 
grand public festivities on the first of May, in honour of the fete 
of Louis Philippe. In tlie forenoon, a sham sea-fight was got up 
under the supezintendence of the Bailees belonging to the French 
ships in the port This being ended, the spectators adjourned to 
a meadow to witness feats of a^lity, exhibited by some of the 
natives in climbing a Maypole. At the summit of this pole 
coloured handkereliie& and other trifles were the prizes won, to 
those who were lucky enough to reach them. At noon the 
principal native chi^s Were invited to a grand feitit prepared for 
them on the lawn fronting the Governor's house. The banquet 
consisted of salt meat, bacon, bread, roasted pigs, and fnuts of 
various kinds. But the guests, instead of sitting down, aa was 
expected they would, to partake <^ the delicacies pM^vided for 
them, divided the whole into portions, and eadi canied his share 
home with him. In the evening there were fire-works, illumina- 
tions, and a ball. 

I was present at this ball, and was vastly amused and mtevested. 
The assembled company exhibited the most ludicrous contrasts 
of art and nature. Elegant Paiisian ladies were seated, side by 
fflde, with coarse, swarthy, native femsQes; and French staff 
officers, in fuU uniform, might be seen holding conversation with 
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Imlf-iwlced lojdians. Several of the natives, desirous of making 
a particttlarly elegant appearance on this occasion, wore loose 
white trousers; others had no other clothing than the^xireo and 
ih^ loose ^irt over it One of the dbie&, arrayed in this costume, 
was a most pitiaUe object; he was perfectly crippled by el^^n- 
eiam. 

On the occasion of this ball I saw Queen Pomare for the first 
time. Her figure is tall and stout, but very well £onned. She 
is thirty-six years of age, but fresh and blooming ; and I have 
observed that the women of Tahiti retain th^ youthful appear- 
ai>oe to a more advanced p^od of life than the women of other 
warm climates. The countenance of Queen Pomare is pleasing, 
and is almost continually animated by a good-humoured smile. 
She wore a robe of azure-blue satin, made very full, and some- 
what in the form of a blouse. It was trimmed with rich black 
blonde, set on in double rows. In her ears she wore sprigs 
of jasmin, and a profu»on of flowers were wreathed in her hair. 
In her hand she held a beautifuUy-worked cambric handkerchief, 
trimmed with very rich broad lace. On that evening she wore 
stockings and shoes; but Her Majesty,. on ordinary occasions, 
goes bare-footed. I was informed that the dress worn by Queen 
Ponaare at this ball was a present from King Louis Philippe. 

Hxe Queen's Consort^ who is somewhat younger than herself, 
is exceedingly handsome. The Frendi have sumamed him 
^^ Prince Albert of Takitiy^ not only on account of his good 
looks, hxA because, like Prince Albert in England, he is not the 
King regnant. At the ball he appeared in the uniform of a 
Fieach Oenesal Ofi&cer, and wore it with tolerable grace. 

Berides Queen Pomare and her Consort, there was another 
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rojal penomige in the omoipany. This was King (Hotme, th« 
80ver«igB <^ one of the nei^bonrmg islandB. He was dfessed in 
die most comical style ima^nable. He wore a pair of white 
troQsen very wide and short Ovar his other gannenls was a 
kind of surtont, made of cotton of a bri^ canary colour, it had 
evidently been made in imitation of a European coat; bat it» 
diape and style of fitting proclaimed it lib be a production oi 
native genius, rather than the handiwork of a Parioan taiior. 
llie King was bare-footed. 

The Queen's ladies in waiting, four in 'number, were dressed 
in blouses of white muslin. They also had flowers for ear onmr 
mentB, and wreaths in Uieir hair. Their manners and deportnieftt 
weie not devoid of grace. Hiese young ladies danced quadiillea 
with SOTtie of the French officers ; but it was pain^ to see them 
dance with thek> bare feet ; and I was continually apprehensLve 
tlkat their toes would be trodden on by their partners' boots. 
Ebeept the Queen and her Consort, none of the natives had shoes 
or stockingB. A. few of the more elderly females wore &ded old*, 
fashioned bonnets for head dresses ; and sevend young modieis 
were accompanied by their children — even infiints in arms. 

A short time before supper was announced, the Queen wiA- 
drew into an adjoining apartment to smoke a dgar; and whilst 
her Majesty was thus engaged, her consort amused himself by a 
game at billiards. 

At supper, I had the honour of sitting between Princer Albert 
of Tahiti and Hhe canary-coloured King of Otoume. Both weie 
sufficiently initiated in the rules of good bfeeding to show me 
such ordinary marks of attention as filling my glass with water 
or wi^ wine, hoping me to the dkhes near them. It :was evi- 
dent that they took vast pains to imitate European mannerB. 
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Ksftv^rtMess, some of \ki<^ guests now and then conmutled them* 
selv^, by dddng tbe most extraofdmary things. The Queen her* 
self/ having desired an attendant to bring her a plate, placed upon 
1^ a large assortment of sweatmeats and dainties, wbieh her 
Mijedty sdecied for the purpose of carrying them home with hen 
It was also found necessary to check several of her company in 
their too cc^ious libations of champagne; but, on the whole, the 
party, thcmgh exceedingly merry, was tolerably decorous. 

I subsequently dined several times with the Boyal Family at 
ttije^ reflidence of the Governor. On those occasions, the Queen> 
as well us her husband, appeared in the national costume — ^the 
odored pareo^ and the loose upper garment ; botb w«e bare- 
footed. The 1^ to the throne, a boy of nine ye^% of age, is 
already betrothed to the daughter of a neighbouring king. The 
future bride, who is two or three years older than the prince, 
resides at the court of Queen Pomare. She has been brought up 
in the Christian religion, and has been taught the English lan- 
guage. 

Tati, the principal native chief of the Island, who had come to 
tbe port to be present at the festivities on the first of May, was 
now about to return, with his family, to his residence at Papara : 
and a French officer, who was to escort the chi^ proposed that I 
should join the party. To this proposition I very readily acceded; 
and on the 4th of May we embarked in a sailing-boat to proceed 
along the coast of Papara, a distance of thirty-Mx nautical mfles. 
Tati, the chief, a venerable old man, ninety years of age, perfectly 
well remembered the landing of Captain Cook. His Either, at 
tiiflt time fffst chief of the island, formed a close friendahip wit^ 
Octc^-^ and, in conformity with a custom then prevalewt in 
Tah!t3,rhe changed, names with the Enjo^lishnav^tor. 
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Tati receives from the French Govemment an annual penaion 
of Biz thousand francs, which, at his death, will revert to his eldest 
son, lie had with him his wife, a joung woman, apparently 
about twenty-'five years of age, and five of his children, the off- 
spring of a previous marriage. The lady who travelled with us 
was his fifth wife. 

We passed several interesting points as we sailed along the 
coast Nor was the sea itself less interesting than the romantic 
scenery on shore. Our little skiff glided over shallows, where, 
through the clear crystal current, every pebble, — ^nay, almost 
every grain of sand was perceptible. Looking dowji through the 
translucent waves, I beheld groups of coral and madrepore, pre- 
senting sudi exquisite masses of form and colour, that I readily 
could have lent &ith to the fanciful superstition which supposes 
the existence of £fdry gardens at the bottom of the sea. In the 
wide-spreading ramifications of marine vegetation might be pic- 
tured miniature gropes and arabesque parterres, interspersed here 
and there with^ hillocks of sponge. Multitudes of little trans- 
parent fishes darted to and fro, revelling in colour and radiance, 
the variegated hues of the butterfly, and the brightness of the 
glow-worm. These tiny fishes were scarcely an inch in length. 
For splendour of colouring, I scarcely ever beheld anything to 
equal them. Scone were of clear azure blue,*some bright yellow, 
and others, nearly transparent, exhibited richly shaded tints of 
brown and green. 

We had left Papeiti about noon ; and at six o'clock, when the 
sun was setting, it was resolved that we should not pursue our 
course further that evening, as the numerous rugged cliflfe which 
fringe that part of the coast render the passage somewhat unsafe, 
after dark. We therefore landed at Paya (a place situated about 
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twenty-two miles from Papeiti) of which the sixth son of Tati ie 
the ruling chief. 

In honour of his fether's visit, the young chief ordered a sup- 
per to be prepared. A pig was accordingly killed, md cooked 
in the Tahitian fashion. A hollow dug in the ground contained 
a number of stones, round which a fierce fire was kindled. Mean- 
while bread-tree fruits were skinned and divided into halves by a 
sharp wooden hatchet. When the fire burned up, and the atones 
were sufficiently heated, the pig and the bread-fruits were, pust 
into the oven, and heated stones laid over them. The whole was 
then covered over with leaves, branches of trees, and finally with 
a layer of earth. 

Whilst the supper was being cooked by this process, the table 
was laid out A straw mat having been spread on the ground, 
large leaves, intended to serve as plates, were placed upon it As 
a dnnMng-cup, each guest was furnished with a cocoa-nut shell ; 
half filled with a sort of acid beverage, called Miti. 

In about an hour-and-a-half supper was announced to be 
ready ; and though- the pig was not prepared in the meet tempt- 
ing style, yet it was consumed with inconceivable rapidity. By 
the help of a single knife the pig was divided into as many por- 
tions as there were individuals to partake of it ; and each one 
was helped to his or her share, t(^ether with half a bread*frait, 
placed on a leaf. Excepting the French officer, old Tati, his wile, 
and myself, no one sat down at the rustic table ; it being incon- 
sistent with the customs of the country for the hc»t to eat with 
his guests, or a child with his parent. 

On our arrival at Papara, we were informed^ of the deaih of 
one of Tati^s sons. The event had taken pkce a Uw days previ- 
ously, but the funeral was deferred until the arrival of the aged 
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fioA 1 visited the hat, and the attendants gave me a imw 
podket handkerchief directJDg me to offer it as a present to the 
departed. This custom of <fffering pres^its to the dead, is still 
kept np by the Tahitians — even those among them who have be- 
come converts to Christianity. The body lay in a coffin, resting 
on a low Uer ; both coffin and bier were oTerspread with a sort 
of white paint on lacker. Before the bier two straw mats were 
spiead. On one ci these mats were placed all tibe clothes, drinkr 
iag-cape, knives, drc, which had belonged to die deceased. On 
ih» other lay a vast- coUeodon of pres^its, conseting of shirts, 
paxeos, handkerchiefs, bits of cloth, d^ 

I att^ded the ceremcmy of the interment 'Die priest ddiver* 
ed a short oration over the grave, and when the coffin was 1ofw<^ 
end, the mats, the straw hat, and the cbthes of the deceased, 
together with some of the presents, were thrown into the grave. 
In tiie vicinity of the place of interment there were some ancient 
Indian tombs called Murais, They were quadrangnlar spaces 
snrromided by stone walls four or five feet high. Within Hie 
Murai or quadrangle, the corpse used to be laid, resting on a 
wooden temework. There it was left until notMng remained 
bat the skeleton, which was afterwards buried in some seques- 
tered spot 

After my return torn Papara, I made a visit to Venus Pointy 
a hide toi^ue of land, on whidi Capt»n Cook stationed himself 
to observe the transit of Yenus over the sun's disk. The stone 
<m which his telescope was fixed is still on the spot where it Hien 
was. 

One of my most interesting excursicms was to Fontana and ih» 
IMadem. Fontana is a pc4nt Which the Tahitians considered to 
be impf^iiiable, and #here, nevertheless, they sustained the itoo^ 
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aigiifil' defeat fay^ the French dwang the Imt war. Governor 
Bfouat obtigingly lent me hia hoise to make this ezcosBion, and 
he sent witJi me as a guide a sub-officer, who had^ been engaged 
in the action, and who explained to me the positions and move- 
ments of tihe hostile £Drces. 

For the space of six miles I rode through thick forests and deep 
nmnes, inta»eoted bj mountain torrents. In many parts of 
these raiines, extremely narrow passes are flanked on either fdde 
by ste^ and inaccessible mountains ; so that here, as in andent 
Thermopylae, a small band of brave warriors were enabled to ke^ 
at bay a strong and numerous army. The defiles of Fontana 
may be said to be the key to the whole island. During the late 
war Fontana was the principal stronghold of the Tahitians, and 
the only mode by which the French could hope to carry the im- 
portant position was by climbing up an almost perpendicdar pre- 
cipice; and Uiereby reaching a .narrow ridge near the summit. 
General Brouat announced his wish that this dangerous enter- 
prise should be entrusted only to volunteers ; and sixty-two men 
were selected from the very considerable number who eagerly 
offered themselves. After twelve hours of difficult and perilous 
exertion, the gallant adventurers at length gained the summit 
As soon as they appeared in sight, the dismayed Indians threw 
down their arms, exclaiming, "These are not meil, for that steep 
acclivity is inaccessible to mortal footsteps. They must be spirits ; 
therefore let us surrender,, for it is needless to attempt defence.'^ 

At Fontana, a little fort, surmounted by a watch-tower, has 
been built. It is reached by a footpath running along a narrow 
mountain, ridge, beneath which yawns a chasm of un&thomable 
depth. For persons liable to vertigo, it would be dangerous to 
attempt to walk along this path, which, however, eomBomids a 
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magnificent prospect over the sunonnding country. Moimtains, 
valiejB, rayines, and water&lLs diveisify the romantic scene ; and 
high above every other object in the landscape towers the Diadem. 
I reached that colossal mass of rock after a three hours', ride along 
a very difficult road. The prospect from the Diadem is still 
grander than that from the fort, extending in two directions, far 
bey<md the boimdaries of the island, asd to some distanee over 
the sea. 

This was my last excursion in the lovely island of Tahiti. 
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^W €tm -Biii its BaiijttJ* 

0N£) of the most agreeable places in Egypt is old Cairo» 
either to pass through, or to reside in. After jogging 
through a mile or two of narrow bustling streets, with tall houses 
and balconies jealously excluding the sun, and leaving the sacred 
precincts of Sitti Zeyneb behind, you emerge suddenly behind 
rubbish-mounds and villages into full view of the great a^jueduct, 
winding down on your left to the river's edge. The sun beats, 
and the wind blows clouds of dust; donkeys laden vnth burseem, 
camels, and — such is the progress of civilisation — water-carta, pour 
along in unbroken succession ; women scream, and men roar, and 
beggars importune. Luckily the navigation is short You go 
round the.head of the aqueduct, and suddenly find yourself m the 
nicest little street you can imagine, the entrance shaded by trees, 
and the distant vista prolonged by trees — the houses small and 
quiet-looking, with flowers in the windows and pretty &ces at the 
doors — ^nothing but the costume to tell you that you are not in a 
tranquil village in England. 

A little farther the scene changes — ^you are almost out in the 
country again ; and the breaks between the houses and the trees 
on the right, show the rapid narrow channel of the Nile, that runs 
between you and Bhoda Island, where a succession of palm-groves 
and white palaces, with romantic-looking landing stairs, shaded 
by some drooping sycamore, strongly remind one of many scenes 
in the " Aralnan Nights." In the other direction, the gigantio 
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tapcmig mkiaretB of the new Moeque on die citadel caDstaatly w^ 
appear as yon ride along. 

But llie street closes in again, and assumes a different chanbeter* 
Large walled gardens, within which one can occasionally distin- 
guish corners or pnnades of mysterionS'looldDg houses embowered 
in trees ; conit-yards devoted to business, and containing huge 
mountains of grain or of chopped straw ; boat builders* stations, 
and all the signs of a commercial place, soon begin to appear. 
And then you get into a bazaar or street of shops ; and then into' 
the market place, from near which the ferry-boats start for Gizeb 
and the Pyramids ; and then into another bazaar, and to thef 
"neighbourhood of the Custom-house, where first this huge'by-street 
makes a bend, and after going through a neighbourhood prind- 
pally devoted to private houses and gardens, becomes at lengtfi 
a country road, leading out to the Attar-En-Nebbi or Prophets^ 
Footatep.- 

What 1 have thus endeavored to describe, is almost the only 
aspect of old Cairo which visitors usually witness ; and indeed 
there are many parts of the place which it is not easy to see, un- 
less you go with a very positive determination to do so. If you 
turn off from the great street in any other direction but the real 
bazaar, you are instantly assailed by the information, generaiHy 
vouchsafed by old women and children, that there is no thorough-' 
fiire ; you turn, and twist, and wind, and generally come back to the 
place from whicb you started, after having passed through a 
variety of narrow lanes, and ventured into twenty blind alleys. 
The town, in &ct, is divided into quarters, eadb with its separate 
gate, and each inhabited, no doubt, by a kind of dass of people-*-^ 
die rdics, probal^y, of th« original populaHon that settled fere ra 
the time of Amer-ibn^UAs, some twelve hundred years ago. It is 
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fiaoposttble to inu^e anything more quiet than these qoaiten, 
without being dismal. For, although the li^t of the sun is 
^wcarallj shut out, yet h^re and there a few bright beams find 
their way down upon some carved projecting window, or into 
aoqie little square, where perhaps a angle palm-tree bends grace- 
fiiUy OY^^ and throws a small patch of shadow upon some snug 
corner, where two or three children gracefully sit, and look in un« 
feigaed astonishment at the intruder in anoUier costume and of 
another &ith. 

The bazaar is in itself tolerably well stocked, although many 
shops are closed. A certain bustle prevails, because boatmen 
asd ccHintiy people often come there to buy; but the man* 
nets of the place seem a c^tury behind those of Cairo. The 
d^^alezs are more grave, and more impressed with the imp(»t> 
aaoe of their social position, and, without being in the slight^t 
degree rude, evidently regard a Frank as an object of cu- 
liosity* Hiere they sit, pipe in hand, calmly waiting for cus- 
tomers, generally in silence, sometimes talking with neighbours 
over the way; but all with a decent gravity quite delightful 
to behold. 

There are a good many other ^ngs to see and notice in ^Ikd 
about the skange old decayed city, as the fortified convent where 
the Chamber of the Virgin is shown ; but the most curious object 
is the Mosque of Amer, that stands on the eastern side. I went 
one day to visit it, in company with a devout Arab» It stands 
almost alone amidst dusty mounds, and a few hovels. There is 
nothing very remarkable in its exterior appearance, which presei^ 
nothing but 191^, littering dead walls. On entering tlie narrow 
gate, lK>wevery it is impossible not to be struck with the e£^ of 
an inomeose squaee court, surrounded by vast 0Qloniiside% with 
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plain round arches of simple grandeur. An octagonal building 
in the centre, containing a well, improves the general effect We 
were first conducted to the Pillar of Purity— that is to say, two 
marble columns, placed so close together that only a spare man 
can squeeze through. In old times it was esteei^ed that none 
but good and true Moslems — ^and yet all of these — could pass 
between. When such a standard was chosen, not very long after 
the Prophet had promulgated his faith — ^few indeed, must have 
been the specimens of bulky orthodoxy, such as we have so 
often met with parading the streets, fluttering in their ample 
silk robes. At present, it is believed the columns are still a test 
of remarkable purity ; and my corpulent . companion sighed as 
he acknowledged the absolute impossibility of his succeeding in 
an attempt which was easy to me. A^ hideous old lady, who 
played the part of cicerone, repeatedly excited him to prove 
his freedom from sin ; but even to ascend the steps would have 
been to him a difficult operation ; and he sadly renounced all 
claim to be considered one of the ^ very righteous." 

Hie old lady was a capital and original guide — ^not original, 
however, in her eagerness to hurry us from one point of interest 
to the otlier. She led us along the vast colonnades, telling us, 
with rare &ith, that the true believers would be trampled under 
foot by the heathen whoever the most sacred Mosque M into 
decay ; and it really requires some such persuasion to excuse the 
tasteless reparations which have recently been made at various 
points. After permitting us to peep into a small cell containing 
the tomb of the founder of the Mo^ue, she took us through a 
perfect forest of colun^is to one particular one, up to whi6h she 
ran, and, slapping it triumphantly, cried, ^ Look there ! ^ She 
had evidently reached what, to her, was the most interesting spot 
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of thd whole. I could at first see nothing at all remarkable ; 
but, at closer examination, found that the column was slightly 
depressed, and stained with a greenish colour, and that there 
was a crack across it. I learned that the impression was 
caused by a slap from the hand of the. Prophet himself; and 
the crack by a blow from his Koorhash, My companion, to 
whom I observed, that, as far as I knew, Mohammed had never 
been in Egypt, was a little puzzled and shaken in his feith, 
and he admitted that there were many suppositious relics ; 
but, on reflection, his doubts were satisfied. ** See," quoth he, 
" here is the proof you require ; all the genuine marks of the 
Prophet are of a gi-een colour ; this stone is green ; therefore — ^ 
The conclusion was irresistible ; and I was told that the Great 
Rasail's Footstep in the Mosque to the south of Old Cairo is 
also green. 

I have seen it somewhere remarked, that Moslems do not look 
with reverence upon antique monuments of their faith. This, 
however, is not so. I have never known greater respect paid to 
ancient buildings than is paid to their mosques by the Egyptians. 
It is true they despise every thing else that is old ; and feel a 
pleasure in demolishing the relics of the unblessed Kafrs, who 
preceded them. In breaking them, they seem to feel all the 
pleasures of a contest with supernatural power ; for they firmly 
believe that the huge stones with which the ancient piles that we 
^•espect are built, were not raised with human arms, but, by the 
influence of spells and talismans. When, in spite of an oppor- 
tunity, they refrain from destruction, it is in the belief that they 
may bring down the vengeance of accursed spirits upon themselves.' 
It is another article of their fsdth, that the ruins contain hidden 
treasures, and so firm is their oonvictaon, that every relic of ancient 

7 
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times would have been long swept away, were there not a coun- 
teracting superstition that these treasures are protected by evil 
spirits. Near Shabour, on the Rosetta branch, I am told there is 
a huge stone, covering the entrance of a cave, supposed to contain 
incalculable riches ; and that every night a magic cock is supposed 
> to come out and chant, to draw attention to the fact ; but it 
is also supposed that any one who should venture to remove 
the stone, would have his heart pecked out by the imaginary 
cock that protects the imaginary treasure. The wild fancy of 
the Arabs has adorned nearly every spot in their country with 
similar legends. Even the Mosque of Amer itself was once 
believed to contain immense wealth — or rather, is believed ; for 
the disappointment of the searches is said to be the work of 
genii. 

But, as I was saying, the Moslems do respect their ancient 
mosques ;" and, indeed, one of the chief features in the conversation 
of the devout, is the emission of various opinions on the ages of 
their places of public worship. Some of the fanciful, forgetting 
the recent existence of the Prophet, heap thousands on thousands 
of years with complacent fervour ; but, generally speaking, the 
information current seems to be tolerably exact — ^more so than 
one would expect to be the case. I found that donkey-boys and 
boatmen agreed to give the Mosque of Amer twelve hundred 
and odd years (it was built in a. d. 639), and that the knowledge 
of the particular incidents connected with its foundation was not 
very incorrect The old lady dcejrone told us some long stories 
about the period at which various additions were made, and the 
generosity of^people who gave up their houses to make room for 
the expanding Mosque, Among other things, she said that a 
Jewish lady of extraordinary beauty built a house dose to the 
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northern side, leaving only a narrow passage between. It was 
determined to throw back the colonnades in that direction, such 
room beiog wanted for the increasing crowd of worshippers ; and, 
accordingly (property being held, it appears, on a diflferent tenure 
then to what it is now), application was made to the lady to sell 
her house. She refused, and the improvement was delayed for a 
year, when its urgency increasing, a new demand produced a new 
and decided refusal. Then the Governor of Egypt, in a moment 
of passion ordered the house to be forcibly entered, and its owner 
expelled. She would not give up the point, but travelled all the 
way to Bagdad to lay her complaint before the Caliph. A sim- 
ple statement was sufficient, and an order was immediately issued 
that the property should not only be restored, but a heavy 
indemnity paid. But the heart of the Jewish lady was touched 
by the eloquence of the Lord of the Faithful, or by divine inter- 
position, and she suddenly, not only declared herself willing to 
give the house in dispute as a present, but embraced Islam, and — 
so the story goes — ^became one of the favorite wives of the Caliph 
himself. In the midst of much extravagance, there is often a 
hidden purpose in these Arab tales; and I am inclined to 
think this one was a correct mode of satirising the manne^ tn 
which, of late years, Government has interfered with private 
property. 

I went away much pleased with this my first visit to the 
Mosque of Old Cairo, and was glad to find that, in accordance 
with former experience in other places, every one about was quite 
tolerant in demeanour, and that the usual present, instead of being 
exacted with rudeness, was gently solicited, and received mUk 
gratitude. It must not be supposed, however, that we paid for • 
admission to the Mosque. There the door stood open for xu and - 
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the winds to enter; but we made a voluntaiy donation, ia accord- 
ance with the custom of a country in which charity degrades 
neither the giver nor the receiver. I tried to avoid drawing 
mental comparison with home ; but could not help thinldng that, 
at least in Egypt, phioes of pubUc worship were not put on a 
level with theatres. 
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TILL'lately^ the only entrance to the Celestial Epipire vouch- 
safed to us Western barbarians, was the " Bogue," or mouth 
of the Canton river. Macao, Hong-Kong, and Canton were the 
only places Europeans were allowed to profane with their presence. 
The ship in which Madame Ida Pfeiffer, whose Voyage round 
the World we have before mentioned, was conveyed from Tahiti 
to this place, not being a Phantom Ship, only introduced her to 
those places. On the 0th of July, 1847, she cast anchor in the 
roads of Macao. A throng of Chinese, she tells us, speedily 
made their appearance on the deck of our ship, whilst others, 
without quitting their boats, offered for sale, fruit, cakes, and 
other articles — ^all very prettily arranged ; in short, we were 
speedily surrounded by a sort of floating fair. 

The captain ordered a boat to be got ready, and we eagerly 
went ashore. Each individual, on landing, was required to pay 
half a dollar to the mandarin — an exaction which I was informed 
would speedily be abolished. We proceeded to the house of the 
Portuguese merchants resident in Macao; and on our road 
thither, we passed through a great part of the town. Europeans, 
women as well as men, may freely travel the streets of Macao 
without fear of being stoned — a danger to which they are not 
unfrequentiy exposed in other Chinese towns. Those streets 
exclusively inhabited by Chinese, presented a very animated 
aspect Groups of men, seated out of doors, were engaged in 
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playing at dominoes, whilst the occupants of the shops, carpenters, 
tailors, and shoemakers, were working, gossiping, or taking their, 
meab. I saw but few women, and those few belonged to the 
lower class. I was greatly amused by the mode of eating prac- 
tised by the Chipese. They use two pieces of stick, by the help 
' of which they raise the food to their mouths, with extraordinary 
dexterity. When eating rice, the vessel containing it* is raised 
to the widely-expanded mouth, into which the rice is thrown by 
help of one of the little sticks above mentioned. When parti&ing 
of dishes of a more fluid kind, they use round spoons made of 
porcelain. 

The houses present nothing remarkable as to style of building. 
They are usually fronted by a court-yard or garden. I visited 
the Grotto in which the celebrated Camoens wrote some portion 
of his "Lusiad." The umbrage created by the satirical poem 
entitled ^^ Disparates na India," caused Camoens to be banished 
to Macao, where he remained in exile for several years. The Grotto 
is built on a little eminence at a short distance from the town. 

Our captain finding that he could not transact the business he 
expected to do in Macao, proposed to sail on the following morn- 
ing ; and he' kindly invited me to make the trip to Hong-Kong, 
though I had engaged my passage only as far as Macao. I very 
gladly accepted his invitation. 

On the morning of the 10th of July, we sailed for Hong-Kong, 
which is about sixty nautical miles from Macao. The voyage 
from the one place to the other is varied and interesting. We 
were continually in sight of picturesque bays and groups of 
islands. Hong-Kong wa3 ceded to the English by the Chinese 
after the peace in 1842. The sea-port town, called Victoria, 
built by the Englisfa, contains many handsome stone edifices. 
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The Europeans, of whom there are only a few hundreds here, 
-are somewhat dissatisfied, trade not being so prosperous as was 
at first expected. The English Government gratuitously gives 
piortions of land to merchants, on condition of their building 
houses. Many have erected on these grants of land large houses, 
whi(ih they would willingly sell for half the price they have cost. 
Victoria is surrounded by barren MDs, or not very pleasingly 
situated. The town has altogether a European ^aracter ; and, 
but for the Chinese porters, labourers, hucksters, &c., seen in the 
streets and in shops, it would be diflScult to imagine one's-self on 
Chinese ground. I was a little sxirprised at not seeing any native 
women in the streets; from which drcumstance it might have 
been inferred that a European female could not safely have ven- 
tured out of doors alone. However, I never met with the least 
insult or annoyance on the part of iJie Chinese ; even their cu- 
riosity was not offensively manifested. 

In Victoria I had the pleasure of being introduced to the cele- 
brated Gutzlaff. Four other German missionaries were also 
residing there. They were dressed in the Chinese style; had 
their heads shaved, and the back hair planted in long tails, in the 
style worn by the natives. These missionaries were jstudying the 
Chinese language, which is exceedingly difficult, both to sp'eak 
and to write. The written language consists of characters, of ' 
which there are upwards of four thousand ; and the spoken lan- 
guage is composed of pure monosyllabic sounds. The Chinese 
write with pencils dipped in Indian' ink ; their lines ^run from 
right to left, and from the top of the paper downward. 

After the lapse of a few days, 1 met with an opportunity of 
going to Canton on board of a Chinese junk. Mr. P., a mer- 
chant "residing at Victoria, who had received me veiy kindly, 
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NeoQun^&ded jne not to Tenture in the junk alone, as he assured^ 
m^ th6 Chinese people were not to be trusted. He advised me 
either to take a boat for myself or to engage a berth on board 
one. of the steamers; but these modes of travelling were too 
expensive for the hnuted means at my disposal A place in the 
steamer, or a hired boat^ would have cost twelve dollars *^ whilst 
the fare bj the junk was only three. However, I must confess 
that I saw nothing either in the looks or conduct of the Chinese 
to easoite alarml "I put my pistols in order-r(continues the 
fearless lady) — ^aud, on the 12th of July, I went on board the junk." 

As evening drew in, heavy rain obliged. me to return to the 
covered part of the vessel, Nvhere I amused myself by observing 
ifoj Chmese companions. 

The party on board the junk, though not the most select^ was 
nevertheless perfectly decorous in demeanor. Some of the men 
were seated at dominoes, others were listening to the performance 
of a musician, who drew forth doleful strains from a sort of man- 
doline wkh three strings. A few were gossiping ; a great many 
amoking *, and all, by turns, drank unsugared tea. Of this beve- 
mge, which was served in small cups, I was civilly invited to pai> 
take. The Chinese of all ranks and classes, rich and poor, drink 
neither pure water nor fermented liquors. Weak tea, without 
sugar, is their constant beverage. 

Late in the evening I retired to my cabin, where, to my dis» 
comfort) I feund the rain dripping through the roof. The cap- 
tain, on being apprised of this fact, immediately accommodated 
me with another berth, where I found myself in company with 
two Chinese women. When I entered the cabin they were (com- 
pletely enveloped in a cloud of tobacco-smoke, which they w)sre 
puffing from small pipes, no larger than thimbles. 
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My companions, observing that I was unprovided wit2i the 
head-stool, which in China is used instead of a pillow, kindly 
offered me one of theirs ; and the offer was so urgently pressed 
that I felt myself obliged to accept it. These head-stools are 
made of bamboo, or of a very thick kind of pasteboard. They 
ar^ about eight inches high, and from one to three feet long, 
rounded at top, and have no stuffing. The head rests more com- 
fortably than might be expected on one of these stools. 

Early next morning I hurried on deck to see the entrance to 
the mouth of the Si-kiang or Tiger River ; but we had advanced 
so far up, that no trace of the mouth was discernible. I, how- 
ever, saw it subsequently, when I returned from Canton to Hong- 
Kong. The Si-kiang is one of the largest rivers in China. At a. 
very short distance from the point at which it falls into the sea, 
it is nearly eight nautical miles in width ; but at its mouth it is 
so contracted by rocks that it is only about half that breadth. 
T^e views along the banks are pleasing ; and some fortifications 
erected on the hdghts give a romantic character to the scenery. 

At Hoo-man (which place also bears the name of Whampoa) 
Hie river branches into several ' separate streams. One which 
flows up* to Canton is called the Pearl River. Its banks are 
lined with extensive rice plantations, amidst which bananas and 
other' trees are planted, in rows ; the intervening spaces fomxing ' 
pleaisant avenues. But these trees are intended less for ornament 
than for use. Rice requires a very damp soil, and the trees are 
planted with the view of giving the earth a certain, degree of 
consistency, and prevenfjng the rice from being washed away by 
the tjopious irrigation which the soil demands. Neat little Chi- 
nese country houses, with pointed and notched roofe, and wlills 
profusely adorhed Arith coloured tfles and day ovnaments, iare 
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seen nestling amid groups of shady trees.; and pagodas^ — or to«, 
as they are called hy the Chinese — varying from three to nine 
stories in height^ stand on hills in the vicinity of the villages, and 
from a vast distance attract the eye of the traveller. The river is 
diafended along its banks by numerous fortified posts. 

Some miles below Canton, we passed a succession of poor look- 
ing villages, for the most part consisting of huts built on piles , 
driven into the bed of the river ; numerous boats floating in the 
sti*eam, also served as habitations for their owners. 

As we drew near to Canton, the aspect of the river became 
more and more animated, and the number of boats of every des- 
cription augmented. There were vessels of the most extraordi- 
nary forms. Some of the junks, two tiers above water at the 
stem, looked like houses with high balconied windows. Many of 
these junks are exceedingly large, and they are not unfrequently 
of a thousand tons burthen. I saw several Chinese ships of war, 
of a flat and long build, and caiTying from twenty to thirty guns. 
The mandarins' boats, with* doors and windows painted on the 
outside, are like neat little houses decorated with silk flag:^ But 
above all, I itdmired the flower-boats, with their upper galleries 
adorned with garlands, arabesques, and other ornanients. The 
windows and doors of these flower-boats are somewhat in ttie 
gothib style ; the doora lead to the interior of the boat, which 
consists of one large saloon, and a few small cabins. Mirrors and 
silken tapestry adorn the walls*; crystal lustres, and coloured 
paper lamps, between which are suspended pretty little baskets 
filled with fresh flowers, serve to complete a picture which, to 
European eyes, presents an almost magical effect. 

These flower-boats, which constantly lie at anchca* in the river, 
ai"e places of entertainment to which the Chinese resort botii by 
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day. and by night The amusements consist of dramatic perform- 
ances, jugglery, and dancing. No females, save those of a de- 
praved class, visit these places. Europeans are not prohibited 
from enteiing them ; yet, the present hostile state of feeling on 
the part of the Chinese, exposes them to the chance of insult, and, 
possijbly, of ill-treatment 

The bustle and movement on the river is still further augment- 
ed by thousands of very small boats, called shampans ; some 
lying at anchor, and others floating about among the large vessels 
and flower-boats. Meanwhile, fishermen are seen in all directions 
casting their nets ; and children and grown persons are bathing 
and swimming. It is fiightfiil to see the young children in the 
small shampans. They are suffered to play and swing on the 
edges of these boats and they are every moment in danger of 
felling overboard. Careful parents adopt the precaution of festen- 
ing hollow gourds, or bladders inflated with air, on the shoulders 
of very young children, to save them from immediately sinking 
when they fall into the water — an accident of continual occurrence. 

In short, the varied objects and strange manners ; the active 
life and movement observable on the Pearl River, altogether make 
up a picture of the singularity of which description can convey no 
adequate idea. 

During the last few years, European women have been permit- 
ted to enter the factories of Canton, and even to reside within 
them. I consequently left the junk without hesitation; but 
having landed, I had to find my way to the residence of Mr. 
Agassiz, to whom I had been directed, and as I could not speak 
a word of Chinese, I was obliged to have recourse to signs. I 
made the captain of the junk understand that I had no money 
with me, and that he must conduct me to the factory, where I 
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would pay him. He readily understood me, and escorted me to 
£he place I wished to go to. When Mr. Agassiz saw me and 
learned how I had travelled, — above all, when he was informed 
that I had walked from the junk to his house, he was very n»ich 
astonished that I had escaped so fortunately. I now, for the first 
time, became aware that it is very hazardous for a woman to walk 
through the streets of Canton unaccompanied by any one but a 
Chinese guide. It is quite an unheard-of thing : and I was as- 
sured that I might consider myself very lucky in having escaped 
being insulted, and even stoned, by the people. On my way 
from the junk to the factory, I observed the people staring at me, 
calling after me ; and, by degrees, they ran out of the shops and 
houses, thus forming a crowd which followed us. However, I 
walked on fearlessly ; and possibly my safety was due to the fed 
of my having manifested no symptoms of alarm. I was not dis- 
posed to stay very long in Canton ; for since the last war between 
the English and the Chinese, the place has become more than 
ever insecure to Europeans. To European women especially, a 
strong dislike is manifested; because, according to a Chinese 
prophesy, the Celestial Empire will one day or other be conquered 
by a woman. The plan I had laid down was to direct my course 
to the north of China, to the port of Tschang-hai, where I was as- 
sured I might, with comparative ease, enter into communion with 
the people. 

I was, however, induced to change my plan. By good fortune, 
I formed acquaintance with Herr Von Carlo witz, a German, who 
had resided for many years in Canton. He kindly offered to act 
the part of my Mentor ; and to his courtesy I am indebted fi>r 
having seen more of China than any other European woman ever 
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Our first excursion was to the famous Temple of Honan, ac- 
counted the most* beautiful in China. The temple and its sur- 
rounding gardens are enclosed by a lofty wall. We first entered 
a spacious outer court, at the further end of which a colossal portal 
led into an inner court. Beneath the arch of this portal there 
were two figures of War-Gods, each eighteen feet in height, and 
exceedingly fierce in attitude and aspect. Their presence is sup- 
posed to guard the entrance against evil spirits. A second portal 
of the same kind, beneath which were figures of the four Celes- 
tial Kings, leads to the third, or innermost, court, in which the 
Grand Temple is situated. The interior of this temple is about a 
hundred feet square. The flat roo^ whence are suspended a mul- 
titude of glass lustres, lamps, artificial flowers, and coloured silk 
flags, is supported by a range of wooden pillars. Numerous 
images, altars, vessels filled with flowers and incense, candelabra, 
wax-tapers, &c., give to the decorations of this temple some re- 
semblance to those of a Catholic church. Near the entrance there 
are three altars, and behind them three statues, representing the 
god Buddha in three different wap ; allegorically personifying 
the Past, the Present, and the Future. The figures are of colos- 
sal proportions, and in sitting attitudes. 

It happeiifd that service was being performed in the Temj^e, 
at the moment when we entered. It was a sort of mass for the 
dead, which a mandarin had commanded for his deceased wives. 
At the two side altars there were officiating priests, whose gar- 
-ments, as well as the ceremonies they were performing, resembled 
those of the Catholic Church. At the centre altar was the man- 
darin devoutly engaged in prayer, whilst two attendants were 
fanning him. He frequently kissed the ground, and every time 
he performed this ceremony, three perfumed tapers were pre- 
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MDted to him. Holding thjese in his hands, he raised them up 
as high as he could reach, and then gave them to a priest, who 
placed them before one of the statues of Buddha, but without 
lighting them. The musical part of the service was performed by 
three men ; one strummed on a stringed instrument, another 
struck a metal ball, and the third played a sort of flute. 

Besides this principal temple, there are several minor temples 
and halls, all decorated with images of gods. One of the smaller 
temples is held in especial veneration. It contains twenty-four 
•images of the deity who is supposed to preside over mercy. 
Some of these images have six and others eight arms. All the 
gods, Buddha included, are carved in wood, gilt, and painted in a 
variety of tawdry colom's. 

Our guide next conducted us to the sanctuary of the Holy 
Swine — for the animal which the Mahomedan holds in utter 
detestation, the Chinese deifies. The interior chiefly consists of 
a handsome stone hall ; and though some care is taken to keep 
it clean, it does not smell much more ^reeably than pigstyes in 
general. The holy swine are so watchfully tended and abundant- 
ly fed, that they are usually killed with kindness and die a prema- 
ture death. At the tame of my visit, the sanctus^ contdned 
only one happy pair ; and X was informed that there are seldom 
more than six of the animals living at a time. 

Adjoining the Temple of the Sacred Swine was the dwelling- 
place of one of the Bonzes or priests. It consisted of a sitting- 
room and sleeping apartment, very neatly fitted up. The walls 
of the sitting-room were ornamented with wood carving, and the 
furniture was very elegant and curious. In the dwelling of the 
Bonze we saw an opium-smoker. He was lying on the ground 
stretched on a mat, and b^ide him he had a cup of tea, some 
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fruity a lamp, and several yeij small pipes, through one of which 
he was inhsding the inebriating vapour. Not being in a state of 
^ total unconsciousness , when we entered, he arose slowly, kid 
aside his pipe, and er^wled to a seat. His eyes were fixed, and a 
death-like pallor pervaded his countenance. He was akogether 
a most miserable-looking creature. 

We were next conducted to the garden in which the remains 
of the Bonzes are burned after death — an honour aetorded e^la- 
sively to them, the remains of other persons being merely buried. 
Our attention was directed to a simple mausoleum, about thirty 
feet square, in which the bones of the Bonzes are preserved after 
the rest of their bodies has been consumed by fire. At a little 
distance from the mausoleum stands ^ tower built of stone, about 
eight feet in diameter, and etght^n in height. On the floor 
within the tower there is a small hollow, in which a fire is kind- 
led, and the body of the dead Bonze, dressed in full costume, 
and seated in an arm-chair, is placed over this fire to be burned. 
Bound afx>ut it are laid wood and dry rice^ and when the whdb 
begins to blaze up, the door of the Tower is dosed. Afler the 
lapse of an hour, it is again opened, wh^i the ashes are scattered 
round the Tower. The bones of the Bonze are left undisturbed 
for a year, after which -time they are collected and' deposited in 
the mausoleum. Another remarkaUe olject in this garden is 
the beautiful water-rose^ or Lotus flower (N^ymphced Nehmbo^) 
which properly claims China as its native knd. The Chinese aie 
so fond of this flower, that for the sake of rearing it, they have 
a pond in ahnost every garden. The flower measures about six 
inches in diameter. It is white, but sometimes, though very 
seldom, of a pale pink hue. The seeds resemble in aLze^imd 4^te 
Uiosie of the hazel-nut ; the rw>% when cookedy are s^d to have 
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the flavour of artichokes. -Upwards of a himdred Bonzes Hye 
in the Temple of Honan. Their ordinary dress dififears in no way 
from that worn by other Chinese, from whom they are distin- * 
goished only by having their heads completely shaved. 

I made a visit to the Half-Way Ps^oda, so naiped by the 
English because it is situated half-way between Canton and 
Whampoa. We went by a boat up the Pearl River. The Pago- 
da stands on a mound of earth, in the vidnity of a village, and 
is surrounded by immense rice fields. It has nine stories, and is 
oud hundred and seventy feet high. Its circumference is not 
very considerable, and does not materially diminish friom the 
lower part upwards. This pagoda is one of the most oelebntted 
in China ; but it has long ceased to be used. The interior was 
totally dismantled ; no trace of images or any other ornaments 
remaining. There is no flooring between the different stories, so 
that when looking upwards from the ground in the interior, the 
eye uninterruptedly scans the pointed summit of the straeture. 
On the outside, each story is marked by a small gallery without 
balustrades. These galleries are reached by steep flights of 
steps, and are extremely diflBcult of access. Th^ are curiously 
inlaid with coloured tiles, placed lozenge*wise, one over another, 
the point of each tile projecting about four inches beyond the 
one below it. When viewed from a distance, this appears like 
some kind of open work ; and from the brilliant hues and deli- 
cate fabric of the tiles the whole might be mistaken for a mass 
of porcelain. 

Whilst we were viewing the pagoda, some of the people from 
the neighbouring village collected around us, and, as they seemed 
to be very harmless and peaceable, we thought we might venture 
to take a peep at them in their own little settlecaent Acoord- 
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ingly, we wended our way to the village. It consisted of a 
cluster of small honses, or rather huts, built of brick, and exter- 
nallj presenting no peculiarity except their flat roofs. The 
rooms had no ceiling — ^the external roof of the house serving 
for that purpose ; the flooring w^ of stamped earth, and bamboo 
mats formed the partition walls between the rooms. These 
houses contained but few articles of furniture, and were exceed- 
ingly dirty. In the middle of the village there were several 
small temples, and before the image of the principal deity dingy 
lamps were lighted. I was much struck by the vast quantity 
of poultry collected in front of all the huts. The chickens were 
80 numerous that it was difficult to avoid trampling on them as 
we passed along. Here, as in Egypt, hatching is effected by 
artificial beat. 

I had long been desirous of seeing the celebrated wall of the 
city of Can1x)n, and, by good luck, I was enabled to surmount the 
obstacles which seemed to render the gratification of this wish 
impossible. Herr Von Carlowitz engaged a missionary to ac- 
company us on tbis expedition. Missionaries, I may mention, are 
the best possible escorte and guides for travellers in China. 
They speak the language of the country, make friendly acquaint- 
• ance with the people, and, in consequence, enjoy the privilege of 
^ going about without danger or interruption. The good mission- 
ary whom Herr Von Carlowitz had engaged, expressed his readi- 
ness to escort us on the wished-for excursion, on condition that 
I would disguise myself in male attire. Hitherto, no woman had 
ventured on the expedition, and 1 was assured that even I, who 
had ventured so much, could not undertake it With safety. I 
speedily provided myself with the requisite disguise, and thus 
ieqiiipped, set out early one morning. 
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We walked a long way through narrow streets, paved with 
broad stones. In front of every house we observed a niche, 
within which there was a little altar two or three feet in height ; 
and as it was not yet broad day, the night lamps were still alight. 
This lamp-burning rite of the Chinese religion must occasion an 
inconceivable consumption of oil. Gradually the shops began to 
be opened. They were merely little square rooms, without front 
walls. The goods were displayed' partly in open drawers, and 
partly on tables, behind which the shopkeepers usually sat, 
engaged at their work. From one corner of the shop a narrow 
flight of steps leads to the upper part of the house, which is the 
dwelling-place of the family. 

Here, as in the cities of Turkey, particular streets are appro^ 
priated to particular trades and professions ; one is occupied ex- 
clusively by glass-venders, another by silk-mercers, and so on. 
In one of the streets of Canton, in which all the doctors reside, 
the only shops are those of apothecaries ; for in China the func- 
tions of physician and apothecary are exercised by one and the 
same individual. The shops in which provisions are sold are 
very elegantly arranged; and these are all in one street Be- 
tween the houses there are frequently small temples, which no 
way differ in style from the adjoining buildings. The gods are 
confined to the lower stories of these temples ; and all the space 
above is appropriated to the use of mortals. 

As the day advanced, I found the streets exceedingly crowded 
and busy, especially those containing the shops in which pro- 
visions were sold. Women and young girls of the lower class 
were hurrying to, and fro, making their marketings, much in the 
same way as in the cities of Europe. They were all unveiled, 
and many of them waddled like ducks ; for the practiee of crip- 
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pling female feet is not exclusively confined to the h^her i^^nks 
of society. The crowd and confusion were not a little augment- 
ed by men carrying on their shoulders large baskets filled with 
provisions ; in loud voices, they alternately crying the articles 
they offered for sale ; and shouting to the people who thronged 
the streets. Eve;y now and then a palanquin, bearing one of 
the wealthy Chinese traders to his place of business, would woii 
its way into a narrow lane, checking the course of the living 
tide that poured through it, and completely blocking up the 
thoroughfere. 

All these narrow streets or lanes are situated close to the city 
wall, upon which many of them abut. Along the wall there are 
many little doors or gates leading into the interior of the city. 
These gates are closed in the evening, and at all times foreigners 
are strictly prohibited from passing through them. I^ as it fre- 
quently happens, an unlucky foreign sailor, in the course of an idle 
stroll, unwittingly passes through one of these forbidden gates, a 
volley of stones, directed upon him from all quarters, is the first 
intimation he receives of his mistake. 

After we had walked about two miles through the labyrinth of 
narrow streets, we came in sight of the celebrated wall: It is 
about sixty feet high, and in most parts covered with grass, 
moss^ creeping plants, and other kinds of vegetation ; so that it has 
the appearance of a garden wall. From the summit of a little 
neighbouring hill, we obtained a fine view over the city. It was a 
mere chaos of small houses, between most of which stood a single 
tre^. , We discerned no fine streets or squares; no temples,, or 
handsome buildings of any kind. A single pagoda^ five stories 
higb^ was the only, object that reminded us we were surveyii^ a 
Cl^inese.cijy^ .. ,, . v 
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Our homeward course lay across fertile uplands, add well*eid» 
tivated meadows and fields. Many of the hills aie cemeteries, 
and are thickly scattered over wkh graves, marked hy Httle heaps 
of earth, and tombstones about two feet high. Some of these 
stones were nearly covered with inscriptions. Here and there 
were family tombs, consisting of large graves surrounded by wdfe 
in the form of a horse-shoe. The Chinese do not inter all their 
dead. They have another veiy peculiar mode of burial, which 
consists in depositing the corpse in tombs of masonry. These 
tombs have two walls and a roojE^ the unwalled sides being left 
open. They contain two or three, and sometimes as many as 
four coflBns, which rest on wooden benches. The coffins are made 
of trunks of trees hollowed out. 

The Uttle villages or hamlets through which we passed were, 
marked by poverty and dirtiness. In all of them I observed vast 
numbers of poultry and. pigs; but in the course of the whole 
excursion I saw only two horses and a buffalo. These animals 
were of a very small species. 

When near our journey's end, we met a funeral. Its approach 
was announced by strains of dismal music ; and we had scarcely 
time to look about us and to get out of the way, when the 
procession advanced almost at a running pace. First came the 
musicians, followed by a few Chinese (probably relatives of the 
deceased) ; next were two empty palanquins, followed by the cof- 
fin, formed of the hollowed stem of a tree. It was slung on a 
pole, and carried by bearers. The procession was closed by a few 
priests and a long train of people, who followed from mere idle 
curiosity. 

The high priest wore a wlute head-dress, with a triple point, 
looking not unlike three fooFs caps festened together. The 
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mourners (who are all men) wore a piece of wbi^e doth, either 
tied round the arm or wound round the head. White is the 
colour worn by the Chinese for mourning. They are particularly 
sensitive respecting death, and direct allusion to it in conversation 
is* considered highly indecorous. When they speak of a funeral, 
they call it a ^^ white affair." 
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ITnat in rnninn. 

THE following are extracts from the manuscript of a German 
gentleman of education, who fled fix)m hopeless poverty, 
occasioned by political persecution at home, to endure poverty, 
with hope of better days, in London. He landed at Blackwall on 
a cold morning, in December, 1 846, with a small spare body, a 
neariy empty purse, and a carpet bag. His hope was that he 
might earn bread by translating German works, and he had a 
&ncy that he would begin with Hegel; he was prepared also to 
labor in original oompositbn as an English writer. That he can 
write Engljsh well, our extracts from his autobiographical ^etch 
testify. 

In the waiting-room at the Custom House he was abashed by 
a party of neat gentiemen and ladies. Their clothes were clean, 
he says, and mine had not felt a brush since I got into the railway 
train at Col6gne. Their hmr was very short, wiry, and prim, 
while mine was long and dishevelled. Their cravats were as stiff 
as they were high, and I had the assurance to wear my shirt-col- 
lar turned down. There was something exceedingly painful to 
me in the sneering curiosity with which I was surveyed. I left 
the room. 

I had scarcely gone out on the quay, when a dirty man, with 
large whiskers, came shuflSing up, and addresse'd me in German. 
He asked me whether I had come with the boat from Kotterdam) 
and on my Baying, "No," he wished to be informed what hotel I 
had fixed upon. I knew of the tonters for the low inns, who fie 
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in ambush about the London wharfs to entice strangers, and par- 
ticularly foreigners, into their lairs. But what had I to fear? I 
was no prey for thieves. My felling in with a touter was some- 
what fortunate. A home was at once recommeded to me, of 
which my whiskered countryman, with the dirty face, informed 
me he was the proprietor. He called it " fatherland in the midst 
of Iiondon." 

After a short palaver, we agreed to his proposal, that I should 
pay him for my board and lodging at the rate of half a-crown per 
diem. "Hiis, he said, was the usual sum ; but I found afberwa(Ms 
that I paid a shilling more than he was in the habit of receiving. 
I was, however, well pleased with my bargain. As for him, he 
seemed in such conceit with his new customer, that he would not 
leave me for a single moment alone, for fear I should make my 
escape or lose my way. 

I was very cold and felt feverishly impatient to change my 
dress, wash my face, and brush my hair. I looked, consequently, 
with great eagerness towards the '^fatherland in the. heart of 
London." Besides I had not yet breakfasted ; and when Mr. 
Wernstuk (such was the whiskered man^s name) proposed to go 
to a public-house on the whar^ I readily accompanied him, and 
was forthwith led into a large room, where an enormous fire was 
drying the smock-frocks of above a hundred coalheavers, draymen, 
and porters, who sat on black benches, drinking ale, and eating 
cheese. They all smoked clay pipes, and seemed greatly to enjoy 
their bad tobacco. My landlord dragged me to a table at the 
further end of the room, where he told me to sit down by the 
side of a pale woman, whose dress and long braids, escaping from 
under a skullcap embroidered with beads, pkiinly bespoke her as 
one of my feir countrywomen. While the landlord, who appeared 
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«n habitue of the place, bustled off to get some refreshment at iha 
bar, I entered into a conversation with the poor woman, who 
aeemed quite bewildered by the surrounding uproar. She said 
she and her husband had but that morning arrived from Rotter- 
dam, and that they had been at once secured and carried off by 
Mr. Wemstuk. The last-named person returning with a dish of 
cold bee^ and sundry pots and glasses, put the beef before m^ 
and bade me take especial care of the blunt knife and iron fork 
which he placed into my hands — for he had become bail for them 
ai the bar. Whila I was engaged in conquering the toughness 
of the meat, I understood that knives and forks being continually , 
stolen by the hunters of this place, every guest was bound to go 
to the bar and return those articles when done with. 

The noise and the smell of the room were too powerful ; and 
declaring my intention to se out by myself on a voyage of disco- 
very for Mr. Wemstuk's hotel, I returned the knife and fork to that 
gentleman, who loudly predicted I ^^ sure of falling into the 
jaws of other sharks, and who seemed half-agonised at the, idea of 
» certain rival house in Leman Street, which he told me was 
worse than a murderer's den. But neither his curses nor his 
prayers could prevail with me. I merely stayed to inquire for the 
situation and number of his house in Welldose Square, took my 
carpet-bag, and a few moments afterwards I alighted at the Fen- 
church Street Station of the Blackwall Railway. 

The men whom I saw in Rosemary Lane, as I passed through 
it on my way to Wellclose Square, seemed to be almost all Jews, 
anxious to sell me coats, or buy my carpet-bag; and the women, 
many of whom pe^ed out from little windows that wer^ almost 
on a level with the pavement, wer^ gross in their language, and 
liciintioBsin their manners, j^me of them were assembled i^i 
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HtnaH knots in the streets, so that I found difficulty in passing 
along. But soon I found an object of a more formidable nature 
in my way in the shape of a woman, whose size and evident 
strength of limb, joined to a certain swaggering deportment, be* 
spoke her a heroine of rows. This woman, who had watched my 
progress up the street, separated from some of her oompations, 
and placed herself in my way. There was something in her 
manner which made me sure she would speak to me, and be 
angry at any answer I might give ; but, for all that, I could not 
avoid her. I might have crossed the road, but that would have 
betrayed the fear which I confess I felt ; and I therefore walked 
boldly up to her, and in a polite tone addressing her as "Madam," - 
asked her for the direct way to Wellclose Square. 

My stratagem succeeded. The woman was not accustomed to 
politeness ; she seemed half confused, and immediately began to 
describe tlie route I was to take. There was evidently some 
better feeling in her, ^liich made her feel flattered at being mis* 
taken for what she was not, but perhaps had been. She accom- 
panied me almost to the end of the lane. In the course of my 
progress through this neighbourhood, I remarked that all the 
inhabitants looked squalid. The very air seemed full of pestilen- 
tial n^atter; I felt cold shudders, and my breath came short 
I thought of the "cittA dolente" of Dante. Wellclose Square 
appeared very quiet ; no human being met my eye, when I first 
entered it ; no face appeared at the windows. It was indeed the 
quiet of a churchyard. 

My knock at the door of Mr. Wemstuk's bouse, to which I had 
been directed, was speedily answered by a rakish-'looking young 
man, in shirt-sleeves, wirh a scarlet Oalpac on Ms head. Evi- 
dently astonished at the appearance of a j^est whose deportment 
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difiiBKed from what he was accustomed to see in thk place, he 
■aemed unable to comprehend my request for accommodataoru 
It was not uitil I showed hhn the card which the landlord bad 
giren me, that he opened the door and led me into the parlor. 
The room was dirty, odd, and damp. A low fire burned in a 
desolate looking grate ; the hearth was fall of cinders, and the 
leavings of a late and disorderly break&st stood upon the table. 
Music, wearing apparel, and sundry stone bottles, strewed tiie 
floor. A powerful, square-built Mow, in a Flushing jacket with 
brass buttons, forced an unmelodious twang froni the three re- 
tnaining strings of an old guitar. 

There was no one else in the room ; but on the violent shouts 
of the man in the Calpac, a negligently-dressed woman ascended 
from some place below. Her features were haggard, and bore an 
expression of habitual ill-humour; such as bad health, &tigue, 
and hopelessness stamp on the face. The sharp cough whidi 
accompanied the first words she spoke, told her history at once. 
IMie was fest sinking under the attacks of consumption. 

Surveying me with an air in which kindness struggled with 
vexation, she said, after a few explanatory remarks from my intro- 
ducer, " Did my husband indeed send you here, mein Herr ? " 
Aiid when I said, "Yes;" she continued, ** I think Wemstuk is 
mad. He brags about his house, and his hotel, .and his accom- 
modation ; whereas you may now see with your own eyes whe- 
ther a place like this is fit for such as you. Wemstuk is mad \^ 

" Not so mad as you think, my good woman," said I. " At 
least not in the present case. What his accommodation is, I 
know not ; but his prices suit me excellently. Therefore, let the 
door be shut, and stir the fire, for it is very cold.'^ 

'* Ja, ja, mein Herr !" said the man in the Fhi^Htrg coat^mdi 
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a iMToad Westphaliaa accent; and he betook himself eagerly to 
obey my commands^ while bis companion — whom the landlady 
called TillmanB — ^placed a chair dose to the fender, and asked me 
to sit down on it. " Since yoa insiat on remaining here/' added 
he, ^' we will at least do all we can to make you comfortable." . 

But I aaked to be forthwith shown to a room where I might 
wash and dress. The man in the Flusbmg coat looked aato- 
nished, and the pale features of the landlady bore an expressicm 
<^ blaid^ dismay* She hesitated for some moments, and .then 
explained to me that there was no ropm in. the house but this, 10 
which a fire was kept, and that to wash and undress in any other 
room would give me my death of cold. We were interrupted by 
a violent knocking at the street door, which being opened, ad- 
mitted tiie landlord, the pale woman, and half-a-dosen men; who 
were evidently the worse for liquor, and who would have beai 
the better for some water and soap.. Their entrance was the 
signal for a scene of confusion, which lasted until the appearance 
of the landlord ; who, with a huge dish full of hot potatoes, ga^ 
the signal for dinner. 

A dozen eager hands were at once in motion to assist him. 
The table, which still bore the traces of the last meals, was covered 
with a coarse doth ; Louis, the waiter, emptied a basket of tin 
spoons, knives, and iron forks, on the table ; and while the man 
in the Flushing jacket, armed with a large knife, prepared to act 
as carver, by stripping himself of his upper ganAeat and tucking 
up the sleeves of his shirt, the company arranged themselves 
round Uie table, and made an unceremonious attack on the pro- 
\48i^n8,.whiBh consisted of cold beef, boiled mutton, sausages, and 
the hot potatoes. . The appetite with which the company ate wte 
truly edifying, and the pauses of the naeal were djujy filled with 
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laughter, disputing, and swearing. Each guest seemed eager to 
impress all others with his great proficiency in London life. 

Coffee was brought in after dinner, and the men, scarcely any 
of whom had as yet found employment in their respective trades, 
produced large pipes, and fell with great vehemence to smoking 
and disputing ; while the landlady and the pale woman, with the 
embrmdered skullcap, sat down in & further comer of the room. 

Presently, a man in rusty black entered with a boisterous ar, 
which was evidently assumed for the purpose of condfiating the 
good-will of the landlord, who at once welcomed the new-comer* 
" You are just in the nick of time, Mr. Speellman," said he. 
" There is foreign money in the house." 

" Great demand for sovereigns, eh ? " said Mr. Speellman. 
** Well and good. I have brought gold and silver, and give as 
much for a dollar, or florin, as any man in the trade." 

"Gentlemen and ladies!" cried the landlord. "You hear 
what Mr. Speellman says. He is ready to change whatever coins 
you may have in your pockets ; for you must know your Prussian, 
or Bavarian, or Badenish money could not buy you a penny roll 
in a shop." Some of the guests broke out in exclamations of sur- 
prise, and hastened to the table. Mr. Speellman produced a large 
leather bag full of English money, and did, what he called, " a 
little business," with every one. The man in the Calpac and the 
wearer of the Flushing coat, alone, had no money .to change. 
The money-changer was just about to go, when he saw the latter, 
who looked at him with a grave face. 

" Ah, Braun ! " said he, " I have not yet found anything for 
you. Bad time for farriers now. Winter— no horses in town.-— 
Schmidt, I say, what are you doing here ? Why are you not at 
your work in Whitechapel ! " 
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** Because some one has knocked a nail into mj cask, and Fve 
run that nail into my foot." 

"Some one has knocked a nail into your cask!" said L 
"What do you mean?" 

** Why," said he, turning to me while the money-changer left 
the room, " I am a carpenter by trade ; but finding no work, I en- 
gaged myself with a fellow in Whitechapel to * cure ' skins. I 
have done it now a fortnight, but some one who wished for my 
place disabled me by knocking a nail into my cask." 

I could not make out his meaning. 

" I had to get up at three in the morning," he explained ; " I 
undressed^ and then went into a cask with hair-skins, which I had 
to stamp upon all day long. If I continued that work till seyen 
or eight in the evening, I could earn about a shilling a day ; just 
enough to keep me alive." 

"And were you tricked out of so miserable an epployment?'* 

" Certainly. There are dozens who WMt for one of the work- 
men, to fall ill ; and, if they have to wait long, they make him feJl 
ill by secretly disabling him. Every one has his place so long as 
he can keep it. They are all Germans who work there, and 
many of them are clever in their trades ; but they cannot find 
other employment" 

This afforded me food for reflection. What a market is Lon- 
don to bring one's labour to ! 

A sudden stillness in the room interrupted the train of my 
thoughts. I looked up and found that almost all the guests were 
£one_to see something of tiiie town. Mrs. Wemstuk sat on a 
wooden^cbair close to me, and coughed violently. "That is a 
bad cough, which you have,'^ said I ; " have you long suffered 
fi*om it?" "No, not very long," said the poor woman; "it has 
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come on gradually, and is very bad just now. I had the typhus 
fever in the spring ; it was my first illness, and it was dreadful. I 
was out of my mind, Lord knows how long, and when my senses 
came back, I could not walk from sheer weakness. The doctor 
sent me to Gravesend, where I remained three weeks. I wish I 
could go there again, I was very happy at Gravesend." " Are 
you less happy here ? " said I. " I am very miserable. You see 
the house is dirty. I cannot clean it The scrubbing and washt- 
ing it is my death. I find difficulty in mounting the stairs. I 
have always a mind to lie down and sleep. My husband abuses 
me ; he says it is my laziness. But it is the disease ; I feel it 
Here," she pressed her hand on her breast, " is a spot which bums 
like fire. It makes me cough." 

I knew the poor woman spoke the truth, and that death was 
at her heart She sat there for a long time coughing, and telling 
me of her faiiier's ferm between Duren and Stolberg ; of the rich 
green meadows and the wild forests ; of the Corpus Christi pro- 
cessions, when she and her maiden-friends crowned the rustic altar 
with flowers ; and of the merry Kimiesses on the Rhine, where 
she had danced. She said she had been so fond of dancing, and 
that she had often danced all through the short starry summer 
nights, and walked home after sunrise, when the dew was on the 
deep grass, and the birds were in the air. 

But I had to attend to my own affairs. I had no friends in 
England. There was one man, however, to whom a mutual 
friend had consigned my fate and fortunes. He was at Brighton. 
To Brighton I consequently resolved to go, after I had first 
informed him of my arrival in London. I called ^r writing 
nttnteriald, indited a letter, and hastened to bed, before the wilder 
part of tibe inmates of the house returned from their experiment 
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on Loxuilon l^e. The bedroom to which I was shown, though at 
the top of the house, was wet and cold as a cellar. The plaster 
of the unpapered walls was, in many places, broken ; and the floor 
looked as if it had but just been washed. Fancying this to be 
the case, I was angiy at this unseasonable attempt at cleanhness ; 
but, when I awoke next morning, I found that this was the usual 
condition of the floor. It was always wet. The beds in the 
room were arranged ship-fashion — one standing upon the others 
so that the room, which was very small, might be made to con- 
tain three persons, or, if necessity required it, six. 

I chose the topmost bed, for I thought there I was safest if 
the " fittings " should break ; and I kept my clothes on, for I 
found on examination, that the straw over whidx the sheets lay, 
and the sheets themselves, and the blankets were very damp. I 
thought my bed would ^ve me rheumatism, and with this 
thought I fell asleep. When I awoke in the morning I was 
chilled and sick. I found that I had shared the room with an 
^Italian Swiss, who was about to go to Buenos Ayres. 

DescendiDg to the common room, I found all busy at break£ist. 
A Dutchman, with the complexion of a bad tallow candle, treated 
the company to potted salmc^i, schiedam, strong cigars, and other 
deHcacies. The wild young men who, the evening before, had 
gone to see the town, were elated with the night's adventures. 
They spoke highly of a certain house of pubhc resort in " Dog 
Street.'' Mr. Wemstuk, the landlord, was noisier, and his 
whiskers were, if possible, more shaggy than the day before. His 
wife still comphnued of her illness. She said her cough had been 
very "trying" during the night. 

Ailer bieakfast, I set off f(»r Brighton, where I had an inter- 
view with. Mr. Vitziail, the aother, to whom I had been rocom- 
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mended. I had been assured I could confide m Mr. Yitiiol^ and I 
gave plain and candid answers to the searching cross-questiona 
about tnj prospects with which he assailed me. I told him my 
plans and intentions ; nor did I conceal from him that it was of 
vital importance to me to be at once employed. He drew his 
eyebrows up, and the corners of his mouth down, and said it 
would not do. He exclaimed at the crowds of Englishmen who 
wanted literary engagements, and mentioned the number of 
applications he had received within the last month. ^^ I believe 
it," said I. ** But those people had not the good fortune to be 
particularly recommended to Mr. Vitriol." He smiled, but grimly, 
and plied me with new questions. He made me confess that I 
was almost penniless, and that my sole resource, at present^ was 
my pen. He condemned me for having come to England, spicing 
his condemnation with a little blasphemy. I was resolved to suf- 
fer all, rather than offend him ; for he seemed desirous of taking 
offence ; so I merely replied that I had told him of my misr 
fortunes, and that I had come to England because poverty in. a 
foreign country seemed preferable to poverty at home, where 
people knew me. I entreated him to look at some of my produc- 
tions. He had no time. Besides, it was useless* A foreigner 
could never write English. I asked him to try me but once ; but 
he said again it would not do. I might still have spoken, I 
might have said many things ; but there was something in Mr. 
Vitriol's manner which crushed me. I felt my spirit broken. 

I was obliged to accept the bed which Mr. Vitriol offered me 
in his house. That night was dreadful. Mr. Vitriol said in the 
morning he would think about my case, and asked me meanwhile 
to stay in his house. I had no choice, and accepted. Mtb. 
Vitriol, his wife, seemed afraid of me ; not because I am a very 
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formidable person, but because I was poor. To relieve her of my 
presence, and myself of the awkwardness of continually repeating 
my name to her, which she could not remember, I walked about 
Brighton all day, and felt miserable when I saw people meet and 
shake hands. It made me feel my loneliness. Next morning 
Mr. Vitriol sent me to London. I was but too happy to go. 
Indeed I would have gone the day before, had I not feared to 
give him occasion to be offended. He said my circumstances 
were such, that I must be at once employed. He would give me 
a letter of introduction to a friend of his, whose literary career he 
had fostered. That friend should take cheap lodgings for me, and 
I should write to give him my address. He would then send me 
letters of recommendation to publishers and authors ; in fact he 
fiiud all he could say to send me off easy. I understood after- 
wards that his wife had persuaded him to give me some hope» 
test despair should drive me to commit suicide in his house ; a cir- 
cumstance which would have unpleasantly disturbed their domes-^ 
tic arrangements. 

It was about seven in tiie evening when I knocked at the door 
of the house in Soho, where Mr. Pebble, the man to whom Mr. 
Vitriol had addressed me, lived. I had promised Mr. Vitriol to 
deliver the letter that very night ; for it contained some informa- 
tion which it was important Mr. Pebble should have at once, and 
Mr. Pebble should assist me in finding cheap lodgings, because I 
was " hard up." There is at times something soothing in a cant 
phrase ; it takes the sting off a humiliating position by making it 
femiliar. The woman who answered my knock told me Mr. Peb- 
ble was out, but she expected him back eveiy minute. On my 
inquiry where 1 might wait for him, she directed me to a coffee- 
shop in St Martin's Court; and I sallied out in search of it, carry- 
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ing my carpet-bag with me. I had by this time grown heartily 
tired of my carpet-bag. It was not heavy ; but it had became 
torn during the journey, so that it was awkward to carry, and it 
exposed me to the attacks of all the boys about the streets, who 
continually offered to carry it for me. After some trouble, I 
found St. Martinis Court and the coffee-house, where I dined on 
a cup of coffee and some diy toast 

When I called on Mr. Pebble next morning, he said that lodg- 
ings, such as I wished, might be found in one of the smaller 
streets between Oxford Street and Tottenham Court Road, and 
he accordingly accompanied me to that quarter of the town. 
There were many bills in the windows, but we had to see a great 
many rooms before we found one which would suit me. I knew 
lodgings in London were not cheap ; but I had no idea that such 
exorbitant prices could be asked for rooms like those which 1 saw. 
We found at last two rooms on the top of a house in Percy Street, 
at a comparatively moderate rent ; and Mr. Pebble uiged me to 
take them. I did so, with a heavy heart, for a31 the money in my 
pocket would scarcely suffice to pay the first week's rent I said 
I would come to the house that very afternoon, and was about to 
go for my carpet-bag, when Mr. Pebble told me that it would look 
very bad if I carried my luggage myself. He said I must send a 
porter with it ; it would only be a shilling — only a shilling ! He 
looked like a man who would run away from me, or knock me 
down if he had really known of how much importance a shilling 
was to me. 

An hour after sunset I went to Percy Street, and went tip the 
dark stairs to my rooms. The bedroomf, which 1 first entered, 
struck me as cold and damp, but in the grate of t£ie sitting-room 
burned a cheerftil fire, which lighted the whole a)Hui;me«l. 4t 
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iB«y Appear strange that in my stmteued circumstances I should 
have indulged myself with ttoo rooms. I can only say that these 
two rooms togeth^ were smaller and cheaper than any one room 
which I had seen. The bedroom, which communicated with the 
landing on the top of the stairs, was just large enough to hold a 
bed and a small wash hand stand. The sitting-room was of the 
size of a moderate dining-taWe. There was a view from the win- 
dow of a block-tin manufactory, where a bell was rung at the 
end of every hour. There was an incessant noise of the steam-- 
engine and the hammers. When Londoners advertise rooms of 
this kind, they put in an assurance that ^the situation is cheerful." 

I was visited, on my arrival, by a little servant, who looked as 
if she had been made on purpose to fit the room, she was so 
small and thin. She brought a candle, and looked at me with 
almost as mudi interest as I did at her. She said, '^Miss Brown 
had told her to ask whether I wanted any thing lor supper.'' I 
was about to say, no ; but I recollected Mr. Pebble's advice about 
appearance and told her I would go out ^or my tea. 

I went out and took a walk up Oxford Street, partly with the 
intention of buying writing materials — partly in order to accus- 
tom myself to the London streets. London street life has an. 
astonishing infiu^okce on the minds of new-comers. The strong 
glare of light in the principal thoroughfares, and the comparative 
darkness in the streets where there are no shops, joined to the 
incessant rattiix^ of wheels, and the crowds of people going 
and coming give a foreigner a dizziness in the head. I had seen, 
in Wellclose Square, how violently London operated on tJbe lower 
classes of my countrymen ; they seemed almost as drunk with 
the town as with the liquor they had taken. On me it acted in 
a dififefent mannen I saw eve^'ything confu^dlyv ^nd my ears 
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were almost stunned with the noise. I walked as in a dreiin. 
* I was curious to see, and yet I could not mark anything. I 
must have passed half-a-dozen stationers' shops; yet I had 
almost reached the end of Oxford Street before I found one. 
When I entered it, I talked confusedly, and my mann^ was so 
trembling, that the shop-people stared at me with surprise. I 
had great difficulty in finding my way back, and was extremely 
&tigued when I lay down on the little flock bed. . That night I 
had no dreams. 

The first week which I passed in my lodging, in P^xrf Street, 
was a sorry one. On the first morning I was embarrassed by 
Miss Brown, the landlady, coming up and asking wheth^ I 
wished my room '^ done " at once, or whether she should wait 
till I had gone out to my business ? I stared at the word 5iMt- 
nesSf for it reminded me that I had none. It is true tibere was 
a hope that I should soon be employed ; but there was some- 
thmg in that very hope which sickened me. I had duly infimn- 
ed Mr. Vitriol of my exact address, and written my nam^ in 
large letters for the information of the litUe Hackney servaiit ; 
for I was very nervous about my letter being lost The post- 
man's knock made my heart beat; and I was once almost 
choked with emotion, when, immediately after iliat knock, the 
girl came up-stairs. I listened vnth trembling eagerness to the 
sound of her steps. There was no letter for me. Since there 
was none, the idea of that letter had become fixed in my mind. 
I thou^t of it during the day — I dreamed of it in the ni^ht. 
In the meanwhile I spent my time equally between writing and 
walking. Economy was my grand object; but ignorance of the 
town made saving difficult. My proceedings in the first days 
struck me sometimes as being penny wise and sUHing foolish ; 
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btti at last I hit upon a plan of spending sixpence a-day for my 
eating. Sausage rolls fure very fat, and, Gonsequently, i^itisfying. 
I bought one for my breakfast, one for dinner, and a third, which 
I ate at night, to make me go to sleep. I never bought all 
three at a time, but went out for each, in order to have some- 
thing to do. Now ^d then, being madly fond of smoking, I 
tinted myself of one roll, and bought a cigar instead. Still fol- 
lowing Mr. Pebble's advice about appearances, I usually took my 
walks between three and six in the afternoon, to impress the 
people in the house with the idea I had gone out to dinner. 
Nevertheless, I saw my few shillings fast vanishing; and one 
anxious day passed after another without a letter from Mr. 
Vitriol. I had meanwhile written an essay about the state of 
Pruflsia, which I took to Mr. Pebble, and asked him to procure 
its insertion in some journal. He put it by, saying he was very 
busy just then, but hoped, in a fortnight or three weeks' time he 
should find leisure to look it over, which he must do before he 
could recommend it. I ventured to hint that its immediate dis- 
posal was of great importance to me, and that the looking over it 
would scarcely take him half an hour. He contemplated me 
with great astonishment, and grew very restless and pettish in his 
maimer. In going away, I thought of the German nursery tale 
of peo{de who sowed the wheat when the child was hungry, and, 
by the time the harvest came, the child was dead. The next 
day I received a letter from Mr. Vitriol. I could hardly read it 
i<x trembling. There were no letters of reconunendation in it, I 
was merely informed that Mr. Vitriol had put off writing because 
he had returned to town, and that he wished me to call upon 
him Ihe next morning. There was some hope in being appoint- 
ed to meet him. The night passed 9iWay in feverish impatience. 
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I punctually attended the appointment. Alas I my intervi^? 
with Mr. Vitriol showed me only that I had nothii^g to hope 
from' him. Hb first question was, whether I hiu! Ibund out and 
obtained pecuniary assistance from any of my countrymen ? At 
first I did not exactly understand the meanmg of his words ; but 
when I did, I felt greatly insulted, and told him I wanted no 
assistance, except literary employment, which none of my country- 
men in London could giv« me. " The only alms I want are the 
wages of labour." He shrugged his shoulders, and said he would 
talk to some publisherB. I might do traoslatbns. But be would 
not hew (A giving me letters to those publishers. A personsd 
intermw with him was better ; I should hear from him. 

To say that I left Mr. Vitriol in despair, would be a wrong 
description of my state of mind. The sicking hopes which 
hitherto confined my ^lergies, had proved Macions. I had 
done with them. Still I was resolved not to despmr of anything, 
and to hc^e everything. After returning firom Mr. Vitriol's 
house, I formed my plans. I would offer my services to all 
London papers and periodicals ; I would try to live upon next to 
nothing, and wait the result My state of mind was very 
strange; it was less depressed and anxious than it had been 
during the previous week. There were even times wh^i I could 
smHe and find an interest in the deep importance which pence 
and ferthings had acquired in my eyes. I could reconcile myself 
to the present, but dared not think of the future. 

Meanwhile, I studied ih& names of journals in the news- 
venders' shops, and wrote to the editors, stating my case and 
asking for employment The delivery of the letters at the offices 
was very instructive to me; it made me acquainted with the 
principal streets of the town. I delighted in carrying my own 
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ietton^; it ga^e tny exetirsions some purpose, beyond the mere 
wa&ing. I wrote send icaffied some letters each day, but I r«h 
ceived no answer whatever. I had, meanwhfle, refornled my WAy 
of living, by discovering a shop in High Holbom, where little 
hot things whi<ih they called meat^pies, might be had for a 
peflny. They Were very indigestible, and, I doubt not, unwhole^ 
some ; but they did for me, because anything indigestible was 
just what I wanted. Good digestion was precisely the thing to 
be avoided. As the days and weeks wore on, I felt tinae move 
and more heavy on my hands. I had now nobody to speak to.; 
for, the last time I had called on Mr. Pebble he looked so alarm- 
ed, that I could not repeat my visit. I had no books to read ; 
there was absolutely nothing I could do, except writing. - But 
then I had great reason to be car^litd with my paper. I amned 
myself now and then by crossing the leaves of an old copy-book 
with short notes of my feelings and impressions. My little sar-' 
vant had grown sulky. It seemed as if the days would not end, 
and the n^hts were very long. I could not go to the expense 
of having a fire, and remained in bed the greater part of the 
day, to keep myself warm. Christmas Day passed away almost 
unheeded. I had no almanack, and would have remained un- 
conscious of the beginning of the new year, but for my little ser- 
vant, who said she wai^ going to spend New Year's Day with her 

fi-iends at Hackney. 

» 
January set in with severe weather, and I fell ill. I felt glad 

of it ; for a totail loss of appetite was one of the first symptoms 

of my illness. My appetite had, of late, been very troublesome. 

I was never blessed with so lai^e a capacity for eating as when 

I least had the means of doing it justice. When the fever left 

me, in its stead came all the pangs of a morbid hunger. 
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The nnfortanate gentleman, daring the first walk after his re- 
ooreiy, calk on a German bookseller, fiom whom he obtains 
leave to sit in the shop sometimes and read gratuitously. The 
bookseller invites him to tea one evening; he stays late ; and, on 
returning to his lodgings, he finds himself accidentally shut oot 
** There was no choice left," he says, /* but to keep out the cold 
by walking about the streets ; for to go to any hotel or public- 
house was quite out of the question.'* So, wandmng abont 
Hie lonely streets upon a ramy January n%ht, he was fat a lime 
lost in London. 

The bookseller and his connections were eventually tia^iL 
The writer's acquirements were made known, and procured him 
employment He is now ccmnected with the Foreign depart- 
ment of an eminent journal, and proepen. 
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THE PAMPAS INDIANS. 

THE Pampas IndianB, like the -more dviliaed guo/choa ot 
descendants of the old Spanish colonists, live on hoisebadE. 
Their domestic arrangements are of the simplest kind. A move- 
able tent, made of horse-hide, is the only mansion they covet:; 
horse-flesh and maize are their food; a poncho^ or short doak, and 
a pair of boots, made of colt-skin, their only clothmg. They herd 
together in separate tribes ; each community being governed by & 
cacique^ or chief. Their wante are few ; but even these are often 
not well supplied, in spite of the natural fertility of their country. 
Sir Francis Head, in his ** Scamper across the Pampas," divides 
these regions into three sections. " On leaving Buenos Ayres," 
he says, " the first is covered, for one hundred and eighty miles, 
with clover and thistles alternately ; the second, which extends for 
four hundred and fifty miles, produced Ipng grass ; and ihQ third, 
which reaches to the base of the Cordilleras, is a grove of low 
trees and shrubs. The whole country is in ftuch beautiful order, 
that if cities and millions of inhabitants could suddenly be planted 
at proper intervals and situations, the people would have nothing 
to do but drive out their cattle to graze, and without any previous 
peparation, to plough, whatever ground their wants may require." 
This is, to a great extent, true ; yet so sfraitened are the natives 
for food occasionally, that necessity has sharpened their vrit to a 
high degree of cunning. Travellers inexperienced in the subtle 
tricks of the Pampas Indians, have but poor defences against them, 
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while roving in puxsuit of their little equestrian diversions diher 
for frolic or plunder. To understand some of the strat^ies which 
I am about to disclose, it is necessary to bear in mind that in 
South America all journeys, whether long or short, are made on 
horseback, and that a traveller is always accompanied by two or 
three attendants,- likewise mounted, leading and tending additional 
horses caparisoned for use. These are usually driven arhead, 
and gallop together at a quick speed, Allowed by the whole party, 
the attendants from time to time riding forward to survey and re- 
gulate the course of the horses in advance. 

This tt the basis of one of their most successful stratagems, 
which is remarkable, as exhibiting their abiiky in horsemansl% 
and, moreover, the absence of any other purpose than that of ob- 
taining^ some petty spoil. It being a common thing to see five or 
six persons galloping through the countiy, and driving a laige 
number of horses before them; you, who are probably traveling 
in the same mamier, take no special notice of the party advancing 
towards you from the distanccr They approach nearer; you 
neither slacken your pace, nor diverge from your proper course. 
Wtiy ^ould you 3 There k no perc^tible reasori ; yet you are^ 
or may soon, be in a snare. Look well at the advancing party ! 
Now they are near enough for a more critical survey — what do 
you make of them f There are in advance about thirty horses, 
driven forward by a party of six persons, all on horseback — they 
appear to be Indians ; but wliat if they are ? How can they harm 
us? Well, you continue to ride oli unsuspectingly. Now you 
are within musket shot — look intently and scrutinisingly— -do you 
see nothii^ more f No, nolhing ! Look again. Ha ! it is now 
too later. On the backs of the thirty horses spring thirty devils, 
created seemingly by some soicererV blackest art. Each bears in 
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bs hand a lanoe, whose oast is^rtam death. In the first stare 
of amazement,, before you can arrange a thought out of your be- 
wilderment, they are on yon and around you ; you are dragged 
from your hofses ; and what follows depend? mainly on your own 
behaviour. It is probable they will deprive you of your horses — 
perhaps your dothes too. What of that? You escape with 
your life, and without personal outrage. Go home as ia&t as you 
can, and be satbfied with so gentle a nodsfortune. 

Now whence did these thirty ^' monsters " spring fiom so sud- 
denly ? How came they there ? Their unearthly wildness seemed 
to subdue even the wild horses. Nothing is plainer than a decep- 
tion explained. You cannot seriously think those tawny monsters 
knew anytlung more of magic or sorcery than its primary and 
potential element, deception. Their cunning is of nature, not art. 
They do not pretend to do. enormities. Their simple object to 
obtadn effectusdly and as quietly as possible, seems to be all they 
wish, and all they really do. The truth is, that they did not 
spring out of the ground merely to entrap you. They came as 
gentlemen, wild or tame, should approach, on ^orsebaok — all 
the way on those very hcwses, whidi they rode in a fashion 
of their own — ^not suitably, by any means, to the tame eques- 
trians of London or Pluis. A very quick eye might- have 
discerned, while the advancing hofses were galloping along in 
apparent freedom, something hanging under the belly of each 
horse ; it is the dark body of the crafty Indian, holding, with 
one hand to the mane of his horse, and to the spine with one 
of his feet ; in the other hand he carries his lance, so low to 
the ground and carefully poised, as neither to injure nor ob* 
struct the- motions of the horse. The driveis vigilantly ke^ the 
horses together, with that side of each which is free* firom the 
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leg of the suspended Indian presented to the traTeller &Yonred 
with their interest 

I am not certain that these special customs of theirs are not 
practised by them rather as sporting diversions than in malice of 
hostility, or with the motive of plunder. Perhaps they regard 
their pursuit in adopting the stratagem a& a kind of chase after a 
human animal quite as cunning as themselves. Two circum- 
stances seem to point to this conclusion : — the one, that they do 
no personal injury, and only take what, even to them, must be 
almost valueless : and the other, that, in consequence of the dis- 
appearance of all kinds of animals from their usual hunting- 
grounds, they are obliged to seek their sport within the " inha- 
bited " or settled portions of the Pampas. It is said that they 
have destroyed all the animals of their own districts, by accumu- 
lating and driving in, from far ofi^ all they could see into a comer 
between the sea-coast and a river that discharges itself at that 
point This appears to me to be rather improbable : certainly 
less probable than the supposition that many of the herds thus 
perpetually hunted, have, from time to time, escaped from those 
districts, and come into the safer retreate of the " inhabited ** 
parts. 

Even the wildest of the wild among the Pampas Indians ap- 
pear to be pohte. They come into the " inhabited " parts for the 
purpose of hunting, but they invariably ask permission of the 
Estancieros, But what cares the JEstanciero for their politeness ? 
He sorely feels himself on the horns of a dilenoma. If he consent, 
he is certain they vnll destroy some of his herds of tame caJLtle — 
he supposes they will steal a few horses. If he refrise, he is 
equally certain they will chase and hunt as much as they please 
in the remotest part of his "property," and drive away as many 
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liorses as possible ; and, worse than all, in the case of refusal, it is 
probable they will set fire to the grass. 

Notwithstanding the many circumstances that may be fairly 
urged in extenuation of the conduct of the worst of them, those 
called indiscriminately los Irtdios ennemigos, who, however, do 
not appear to be in reality more hostile, or rather less jfriendly, 
tban those located within the capamentos, it is obvious that they 
are rather troublesome neighbours and frequently very annoying 
to those who, by fevour of the governmental power, have usurp- 
ed the territories which were the only birthright of the Pampas 
Indians. The common complaint is, that they are dangerous to 
the ever-advancing settlers. Is it not so everywhere ? Neither 
settlers nor governments remember that the danger proceeds 
from themselves, and is the natural consequence of their ever- 
advancing settlements claiming the dispossession of the perse- 
cuted. 

It is commonly reported throughout those regions that the 
Government have resolved to exterminate them at the first oppor- 
tunity ; and this in violation of their treaties. It seems the Pam- 
pas Indians, wretches whose wild existence might exclude them 
from the pale of politics, are dreaded as an irregular political 
power by the powerful Government, because revolutions are fre- 
quent in South America ; and it is alleged that, at such periods, 
the Pampas Indians aid them, indirectly, by pillajging and mur- 
dering where they can. If the declared pretext be founded on as- 
certained facts, which I think is by no means evident, may not such 
conduct be the result, in some degree, of the boasted intention of 
the Government to exterminate them at the first opportunity 9 
It is probable that most of the Pampas Indians are acquainted 
with the intention thus indiscreetly divulged. And, if so, what 
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• other conduct can reasonably be expected I After t)ie revobi- 
tions that occurred in the south of the province of Buenos Ayres 
about the end of 1839, during which it was alleged the Jju^ns 
committed devastations most extensively, the celebrated Governor 
Rosas gave orders to the Colonel-Commiuidant of the town of 
Tandil, then the frontier town, to the effect that, after the coun- 
try should have resumed a little more of its natural aspect, and 
ail parties should have become lulled into comparative security, 
he was to wreak a signal '* vengeance " as it was called, on the 
Indians. Let us see how well and faithfully the gallant Colonel 
executed the noble purposes of the &mous Governor Rosas. ■ -•■ 

The chief toldeira, or dwelling-huts of the Indians, at that 
time, was situate about twenty miles south of TandU, on the 
margin of a small river, on the farther side of a chain of .moon^ 
tains* Not less than three thousand native men, women, and 
children, dwelt there. The colonel vigilantly watdied for an 
opportunity, and the garrison was always in readiness. But the 
Indians appeared to be equally vigilant. At every evening in- 
spection of the corps of cavalry at Tandil, about nine hundred 
men, heavily armed, emissaries of the Indians, attended, charged 
with the duty of watching every movement of the soldiers, until 
the horses were led away for the night Never was duty mor^ 
strictly discharged. 

The old col(»iel could not longer remain inactive, and resolved 
to attempt a night surprise. He knew of the presence of emis- 
saries at every inspection, and observed the confidence with which 
they usually departed after the release of ihe horses. On the 
Idth of March j 1840, the inspection passed off as usual; the 
emissaries attended ; the hc»rses were released ; and the Indians 
departed. Arrived at the ^oM^ra, their r^rt was ss^iafiictoiy. 
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Ih the ifoll confidence of security, all reposed. Meanwhile the 
eolonel ordei^d his horses saddled, and motinted. Dividing his 
corps into three columns, thej commenced their fatiguing and 
dangerous march at night through the Pampas, towards the 
toldeira of the Indians, which the three columns of cavalry 
reached at day-break. No sentry or outpost was there to alarm 
the encampment. All within lay in the deepest repose. 

The issue, in all its revoitang horrors, may be anticipated. 
I%e natural cruelty of the old Spanish blood was exhibited m 
the thousand frightful and revolting barbarities then committed 
by the Argentine soldiers. Only a few of the Indians succeeded 
in escaping amidst the universal confusion. These speedily in* 
formed their countrymen of the horrible fate of their tribe. 
They have never forgotten that dreadful day. Tp p^etuatetbe 
memory of that massacre, and to mark its scene of horror indeli^ 
biy for all time, the very place, as well as the small river there 
flowing on so peacefully and bloodlessly, is called " Los Vuefotf 
Mgnifying the bones. 

In the course of my residence at Azul, I cultivated the aequatn* 
tance of one of the Caziques of the Capamento, with the view of 
gathering information as to the religion and peculiar customs of 
the Pampas Indians. But I never could obtain any regarding the 
nature and the conditions or laws of their religioil. The first 
caution I received in Azul, was while walking in the sandy streets 
which are always crowded with them, that I must avoid passing 
between two of them while in mutual converse, as such m. inter- 
ruption is, they consider, ia flagrant insult, and becomes usually 
the precursor of the most disagreeable consequences. Of course I 
did not isM to note the caution ; and I had neither the courage, 
nor the disposition ctf curiosity or mischief, to try the experkneirt. 
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I cannot say the Pampas Indians are free from the vice of 
drunkenness. It seems that, like other wild tribes of Indians, these 
have, in their contact with more civilized settlers, contracted the 
habit of occasionally indulging to excess in 'spirituous liquors. In 
almost all cases it will be found to be an imported vice, the result 
of an imported temptation, too agreeable to the cravings of that 
sense from which man in his rude state derives one of his princi- 
pal gratifications. However, there is a striking peculiarity in their 
mode of ^drunkenness which deserves to be noted. Everybody 
has heard there is a method in madness. I never heard of apy 
method in drunkenness ; btit I have witnessed it plainly devdoped 
among these Pampas Indians. In Azul are numerous ptdperiM^ 
or braady^ops. Being there, it is not likely the Pampas Indians 
wiM pass them without tasting the liquor so much estoeosed by 
the Argentine soldieilrs. If it were intended to make drunkards 
of all the Indians in the Capaniientos, no surer method could be 
adopted than opening so great a number of such shops theie. 
Whenever the Indians have either money or valuable property of 
any description, to these shops they hasten, usually in parties of a 
considerable number. Of course the intoxicating beverage is sup- 
plied to the extent of their means of payment ; and to many, 
credit is given. Amongst every such party of drinkers, there is 
always one who refuses to drink ; he will not taste a drop. No- 
thing will tempt him. The offer of whatever may be at any 
other time operative to seduce a Pampas Indian to perform an 
act of any kind, is now quite unavailing. His mission is to watch 
over and protect his drinking companions. More vigilant than a 
sentinel at an outpost, &eing an enemy under arms, does he per- 
form his solitary duty. He acts as paymaster or bao&er for all 
his party .K He appears tb have been invested bj eadi of tliam 
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with supreme authority for the time being. But what is the use 
of authority over a party of drunkards ? How can it be exercised 
beneficially while they remain in drunkenness f IJet us see. 
Observe him closely. He looks around, and sees his companions 
in a state of apparent helplessness, or some, perhaps, in excessive 
excitement. At any time, without consulting any of them, he 
pays the reckoning for all, and with a single word his authority 
is acknowledged by every individual of the party. All disputes 
cease without another word. He leads them out of the pulperi<i, 
and even the most drunken Mow of the party follows alerdy. 
Nor is this all: every man mounts his horse, and all return 
together to their ioldeira. 

Once, while in the neighbourhood of Patagones, our party was 
encamped on the border of the Colorado. One morning, very 
early, myself and the six companions who slept with me in our 
tent, were disturbed by the suffocatang sensation caused by thidc 
gusts of smoke blown down upon ns by a hot north wind. The 
smoke had affected my eyes, and I therefore rose, early as it was, 
to enjoy the freshness of the air. I was proceeding, slowly sU^U- 
ing towards the river, when an unusual noise proceeding from 
the other aide of the river attracted my attention. The atmos- 
phere being dark and misty, I could not see anything to account 
for the noise, as our caratfane lay bdbre my eyes, and I had 
ascertained that nobody was missing. I remuned watchful, until 
the morning mist began to clear away, when I was astonished in 
recognising immediately the unmistakeable features of a party of 
Pftmpas Indians, who were apj[»t>adiing . our taravi^ne in their 
vsiml silent ftshion. In a moment I alarmed my companions. 
As our .party, was numerous, and we had an abundance of .fire- 
Ktm^y although alarmed, we felt satisfied that nothing extremely 
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aerioos was Iflcely to happen to us. But we knew that with audi 
neighboara of the Pampas no precaution can be considered as 
superfluous. We held a brief council, which resulted in the mis- * 
aion of the young Estanciero (who perfectly well understood the 
language of the Pampas Indians, and personally knew many of 
iheir tribes) to the advancing party in order to ascertain their in- 
tentions. While he advanced, we prepared everything for an 
efficient defence ; but happfly none was necessary. After the 
interdumge of a few words, the young JEstanciero discovered that 
instead <^ any meditated hostility, it was, in £sust, a party attending 
in honour to visit himself — a truly agteeable surprise to all 
ofus. 

It turned out that an old Gazique, who was a very old fiiend 
of the young SstaneierOy having heard of his presence in our 
caravans, could not abstain from indulging himself with a visit 
On hearing this, of course the least we could do was to turn our- 
selres up all hands in the endeavour to entertain our guests, who, 
counting women and children, amounted to nearly a hundred 
persons. As those Indians eat nothing but horseflesh, all we 
eould do was to provide the wherewithal for their repast. We 
could give them horses or mares, but they must kill them, and 
cook them, and eat them without our assistance. 
' Some mares were brought flrom the nearest manada, or ttoop 
of wiU horses, after about half an hout^ sharp chiase. They 
were presented in due form, and in due form th^y were received, 
fiome were killed, cooked, and eaten, also in due form, I suppose : 
but, certainly, with very little of what we call ceremony. When 
I mention that the blood of the ammid is esteemed the chief 
delicaey, the reader idU not require me to deecr^ liie repast 
miObuL 
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The immQUse plabs of grass and other vegetatbn, whidt axB 
interspersed with lakes, and of which La Plata is chie%. com- 
posed, give life to innumerahle animals of the lizard tribe. ■ 

The. Lagarto, or lizard, is^t home in |J1 parts of the Sierra de 
St. Os^eiina, and is of varions sizes, &)m the little animal, of 
scarcely fotir inches in length, to the magnitude <^ six .feat in 
length.. Its Qolours are most beautifnl and diversified. Jh >^ 
hot summer dajs they appear to like to congregate and bask 
upon tbQ mountains, where the reflection of the rays oi the aun 
uponi their brilliant-colored and translucent skins impart a strik- 
ing effect I have often, upon approaching a mountain where 
they, disport^ themiselves ia tha sunshine, m^dsingit ahnoat vivid 
with their brilliancy, seen them, in their fright at^my appcoacb, 
suddenly and rapidly rush away from all sides of it» producing 
the same visual s^sation and effect as a flash of lightning 119* 
expectedly passing over the shining surface of krge .ahoetaof 
downward-rolling waters. It is very cUffioolt to eatoh th«DV<>i^ 
account of the rapidity of their movements. I remember itcir' 
^unstance happening to myself, while in the Sierra, wisich .w31 
exemplify one of the.few ways to kill a lagarto. - . v^ 

On a very hot summer aftempon, I . was cetuming from « viiit 
I had paid to a neighbour, and passing near a solitary puestm^ihe 
house for a capoktariy a steward or overseer of a certain < pait* of 
the^ lands belonging to an Estancia), X resolved to dismount.from 
my horse, in order :to refresh myself, at the puesto with a. drau^t 
of water. Finding that the :iidiabitants had. not returned from 
their oocttpatio]|s in the flelds, I entered the litda kitch^,. and 
much fatigued, with . my eyes full of dust At thck ^p^ite esd 
was a very small door, through which alone any light pnMVl^;i#d 
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the kitcHeiL At the time I entered, the sun ehone yividlj 
tlkiongh the door, giving a lively appearance to what othervnse 
would be in fact a little black hole. M j entry was not attended 
with any noise, for I wore potro-hoois — the entire boot being 
made of leather manufactured from the soft skin of the hind-legs 
of a potroy or young horse, — ^a lucky circumstance for myself; 
for on looking around for the never-missing yorro, or water-pot, I 
peredved — ^what I may truly say quite amazed me — an enor- 
mous Msard, of the laigest class, close to my feet! tTndistnrbed 
by my entry, tiiere it lay, sleeping quietly before the scarce-ex- 
tinguished fire, enjoying,' doubtless, in its repose, the warmth of 
the rays of the sun falling upon him, so as to show the beauty 
imd brilliancy of his colours in dazzling reflection. A moment'a 
consideration determined me how to act. I quietly withdrew to 
the yard, armed myself with a sturdy stick, which is the only 
weapon fit lor attacking a lizard, and re-entered the Mtchen, and 
quietly and carefully took up my position behind the lizard, 
leaving tiie door wide open. My reason for taking a position in 
its rear was, because I had been told by Guachos that the bite 
of a lizard is really dangerous, and that it will never relinquish 
whatever it may get hold of with its teeth. I did not forget, 
however, that there was also considerable danger in the rear, on 
aeoouttt of its capability of severe mischief with its tail, which 
is formidably armed with very hard-pointed thorns. Having 
taiken these precautions, I struck a tremendous blow at the ani- 
maFs head. It was, indeed, fortunate for me that I stood in its 
rear; for as soon as the blow was struck, before I could raise tho 
stick to strike again, the lizard made such a leap as ^emed im- 
possible, several limes while in the air opening and shutting its 
mouth most frightfully. On descending, it dealt the most furious 
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blows on the ground with its formidable tail It then d^arted 
slowly from the kitchen. After repeated blows of equal severity, 
I at length killed him, without having received any injury. I 
soon stripped off his skin, which was one of the ^est I ever saw; 
I should state that the skins of these lizards, especially those 
<3i the large class, are very much esteemed, and axe used^ as % 
curiosity, in covering sundry ornamental artiplea of household fur- 
niture. The difficulty of catching the lizards doubtless .enhanoes 
the value of their skins, which are in themselves suffieiently 
beautiful to be esteemed as curiosities. 

THE SIERRA DE ST. CATHERINA. 

To the stranger visiting the district of La Plata^ known as the 
Sierra de St Catherina, for the first time, the whole lan^ of 
country presents the most surprising aspect Pursuing the course 
of the nimoierous small rivers along the valleys, the landscape 
appears literally black with the inconceivable multitudes of cattle 
covering it as far as the eye can reach. No European can form 
any adequate idea of the appearance in such a scene of such vast 
bodies of cattle — ^all in their wild and natural condition. Not a 
tree to be seen, except the few planted ne^r a solitary raneho, or 
house, the lofty, multiform, black, and weather-beaten clifis of the 
Sierra extending far, as the back-giound, and the entire inter- 
mediate space of hills and valleys innumerable, covered most 
densely with Ihe wild cattle, whose multitudinous groups appear 
to be only divided by the numerous rivers intersecting the district, 
and throwing a living brightness through it:-^ihis is ^a picture 
which powerft]dJy struck my noind with an inefiOioeable impression 
of another phase, differing from the many I had received in the 
course of my previous travels, of Nature's wildest ^prandeur. 
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Generally there is scarcely any percepiible movement in Uioee 
mukitndes of cattle : densely thronged together, the motions of 
mdividnial animals are not discernible at any distance. Occasion- 
ally, and frequently, this aspect of the scene is changed, and the 
picture becomes suddenly animated iif a manner most sttiking. 
A troop of a thousand or two of wild horses rush on to the scene 
in their wildest speed, witti their long tails streaming .in the axr, 
and their shaggy noanes aU dishevelled ; snorting and neighing, 
they pass like a living shade over the top of a hill, and as stid* 
denly disappear in the valley beyond, rising and disappearing 
' again and again, disturbing, in their reckless course, and breaking 
the groups of cattle, previously so quiet and seemingly motionless. 

In the Pampas, where also cattle abound, vast numbers are lost 
in the very dry sumniers, it is supposed for want of mooter pas- 
turage ; but in the valleys of the Sierra that calamity is prevented 
by the numerous rivers there Bowing, — a circumstance which I 
auppbse may, in some measure, account for the multitudinous con- 
gregation of cattle there. 

At^ther curiosity of' the Sierra is the peculiar kind of wood it 
produces, which is not to be found in any other district. Tim is 
the wood of the curumamuel tree, which grows in extensive 
forests, and covers the Sierra in many parts, over many miles 
together. The leaf of these trees ends in a hard spiked thorn, 
which, comb^ed with their density and close proximity in the 
Ibreftt, forin, in fact, a thicket whidi it is quite impossible for any 
human being to pass through, or even enter. Nevertheless, it is 
throughout the summer, and espedally at the commencement of 
winter, the resort and abode of numberless horned cattle, as well 
as lions, and oth^ beasts. The stature of these trees is nevPse 
higher than about five feet. . x - 
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It is the custom at the commencemeRt of every winter to set 
fire to these forests, for the twofold purpose of driving out the nu- 
merous homed cattle, lions, and other beasts taking refuge there, 
and of getting wood entirely dry, in anticipation of the rainy season ; 
and, as a provision necessary to protect the wood from the influ- 
ences of water, it being certain that, after the trunks of these trees 
have become charred and blackened by fire, water has no longer 
any influence upon them. 

Such conflagrations often continue for several weeks, and i(xm 
a most magnificent spectacle. Imagine to yourselves one of those 
transoendently beautiful nights, known only in southern climates, 
when myriads of intensely shining stars illuminate the bright and 
clearly blue firmament, covering, with the sanctity. (^ stillness, 
tJie repose of earth with all its living terrors, and all its hushed 
joys and sorrows, its natural glories, and its imnatural ambitions j 
imagine yourselves at such an hour upon the wild Sierra, think- 
ing only of the beautiful and the sublime in harmony with the 
scene, or perchance of the quietude of a home far away, with 
its tranquil household delights — when, suddenly, as though the 
flame had been caught from a passing flash of lightning, you 
bdbold th|Q leaves and the branches of many and fsir-extend- 
ing forests gradually consuming, and the surrounding grass 
throwing upward myriads of sparks above the flaming masses ; 
imagine that you behold the increasing flames, compact as 
one living principle of the elemejit itself marching and luridly 
dilating through the forests, and along the valleys, and over 
the hiUs and cliflfe, and through the defiles, arousing the wild 
beasts, whose agonized roaring awakes the startled mountains 
themselves, with aspects wearing tjie burning hue of all aroimd ; 
— and you have pictured for yourselves, as well asl who have 
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beheld it^ the magnificent spectacle of one of those confla- 
grations. 

The cliflfs, which fonn three sides of the basin near the Loma 
de Ulallatue^ are overgrown with various kinds of grass and wild 
flowers of luxuriant growth. It is considered rather a singular 
fact, that thousands of loroSy or small parrots, take refuge and 
abide among those cUffs, and make their nests there in holes. 
The inaccessibility of the situation alone prevents their entire de- 
struction ; for no good-will appears to be entertained to them, on 
account of the ruin they effect in every plantation. Towards the 
sea, the Sierra gradually becomes less elevated, and terminates at 
a distance of between two and three leagues firom the sea. 

But the mountainous character of the district of the Sierra 
does not terminate at that point ; for on the beach the Downs 
appear more like mountains than anything else. They, like those 
of the Sierra, present the most striking and uncommon forma. I 
visited them in the company of a friend who had been shipwreck- 
ed in this very spot in a voyage from the United States to Val- 
paraiso, when he was the only person saved, and who, from his 
long residence in the provinces of South America, is regarded 
there rather as a native than as a foreigner. Traversing on horse- 
back through deep sand, we slowly reached the Downs. They- 
are nearly half-an-hour's ride in breadth, and are covered on the 
land side with various kinds of grass and reeds, which gradually 
increase in density until the ground disappears. Between the 
many hills and mountains that form the Downs are very deep 
holes, filled with a perceptibly thick water, which is perfectly 
fresh and sweet, notwithstanding its thickness, and, doubtless, the 
produce of springs sufficiently powerful to throw off all extraneous 
superincumbent waters. 
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My friend there narrated to me the drcumstance of his ship- 
'wreck on the scene before me, so vividly that I could not throw 
off its saddening impressions, while galloping with him along the 
beach, with the Downs, we had now viewed together, on our 
left, and on our right, the endless ocean. I could not avoid think- 
ing, that even thither the Pampas bore the breath of winds more 
flEital than a pestilence towards those whose best earthly hope lay 
in the anchors, which avail nothing on such a coast. The ship- 
wrecks are frequent there ; and even at this time are often found 
the battered waifs and strays that come in as continual mementos 
of the fate of the large English vessel, the " William the Third,'' 
which perished there, with all hands, about the year 1833. There 
rose blackly and frowningly before me the lurking terrors of those 
perilous rocks, that run for miles into the sea, and are so large 
that, at low tide, their form and development are scarcely con- 
cealed. No living creature can be seen upon those vast downs, 
save occasionally, and rarely, some curious traveller; not even a 
single bird lends to the scene a living breath ; not an echo sports 
in its air of perfect stillness ; save when the Pampas winds come 
there to war with the vexed waters of the overpowering ocean. 
Lingering on the scene, notwithstanding these impressions, we 
saw the majestic Atiautic in its happier mood of peacefulness, re- 
posing calmly and serenely on its awful might ; and in viewing 
its dark blue waters (how " darkly, beautifully blue" they are !) 
commingling in the scarcely perceptible horizon, with all the glo- 
ries of the skies, the sublimity and wild grandeur of all things 
above wxd around imparted to me a moment of feeling, worth a 
world of travelling to enjoy.. 
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THERE tt a quamtnesft m the notion of a Jewish colony 
Burroanded hy Chinese ; the fixed among the fixed. The 
&et that sQoh a colony exists, or hi» existed when found, onght 
to hie espedaily remained, for to ethnologists and others it im^ 
pfore a valnaUe opportunity for specnialion. Jews inr China, 
what will they be like? will Hie Jew stand out from the sur- 
rounding nniformity of Chinese hfe, Iflce the one tree of the 
desert (for which, see Panorama of Overland Mail, and hear 
lecture upon same) ? or will he become non-entity, like among 
like, adding nothing to the first idea — silence in a calm ? In the 
Jewish synagogue of Kai-foung-fou, concerning ^drich we have 
presently to speak, there are Chinese inscripticos. The firSi, 
placed there in 1444, by a literary Jew, is intended to prove the 
tilose analogy between Jewish and Chinese points of doctrine. 
^-The author,*' it says, •* of the law of Yse-lo-ye (Israeiyis Ha- 
Von-lo*hon (Abraham.) His law was translated by tradi^on to 
l?iche (Moses.) He received his book on Mount Sinai. His 
book has fifty-lbur sections. The doctrine which is therein con- 
tained, is much like that of the Kings," (which are sacred 
volumes of the Chinese.) The liuthor of the inscription repeats 
many passages to prove that in their worship to heaven, their 
ceremonies, their behaviour to the old and young, theit patri- 
archal character, their prayers, and their mode of honouring dead 
Ancestors, the Jews resemble the Chinese. 

The author of a second inscription, a grsbid mandarin in Im 
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own time, speaks to the same purpose. '^From the time of 
Han," says this gentleman, whose name is Too-tang, ^ from the 
time of Han, the Jews fixed themselves in China : and in the 
twentieth year of the cycle 65, (which is, by interpretation, 
1163,) they offered to the Emperor Hiao-tsong a tribute of cloth 
from India. He received them well, and permitted them to live 
in Eai-&ung-fou. They formed then sixty-six femilies. They 
.built a synagogue where they placed their Kings, or Divine 
Scriptures." This mandarin concludes with an eulogium of Jew- 
ish virtue, after the approved manner of epitaphs. 

The Jews emphatically cultivated agriculture, commerce, were 
fiaithful in the armies, upright as magistrates, and rigid in obser- 
vance of their ceremonies. One only wants to wind up with the 
scrap, ^ Affiotion sore, long time they bore ; " but affliction on 
.account of the Chinese, at any rate, they certainly did not bear ; 
they were more than tolerated, ^ey were understood ; cer^nony- 
men to ceremony-men were ceremoniously polite to one another. 
The Jews and Chinese even intermarried ; on their first introduc- 
tion by way of Persia to the Chinese Empire, they had settled 
here and there in sundry Chinese cities ; but by marriage with 
Chinese disciples of Confucius or Mahomet, the Jewish colonies 
were melted down into the pure Chinese metal ; and when this 
history begins, nothing is known of any synagogue in China, save 
the synagogue at Eai-foung-fou, which is a city in the heart of 
the Flowery Land, the capital of the central province of Honan ; 
and for an account of which we are indebted to Father Bicci, one 
of the Jesuit Missionaries. 

Father Ricci died in the year 1610, at Pekin, which, was his 
station. Father Ricci, at Pekin, first heard of the Jewish syna- 
gogue fit Kai-&ung-fbu, and the information startled hina exceed- 
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inglj. The youDg Jew who enlightened Father Bioci on the 
aulject told him that there were then at E^-foung-fou horelj a 
dozen Jewish &milies, and that for five or six hundred years thej. 
had preserved in their synagogue a very ancient copy of the 
Pentateuch. The fether produced a Hebrew Bible, and the 
young man recognised the characters, although he could not 
read them, for he knew no language but Chinese. Four years 
after this, Father Ricci (whose business at Pekin would not per- 
mit him to go gadding ) had an opportunity of sending off to 
Kai-foung-fou a Chinese Jesuit, with a letter written in Chinese, 
to the chief of the synagogue. He explained to the rabbi his 
own reverence for the books of the Old Testament, and informed 
him of its fulfilled predictions, and the advent of a Messiah* 
The rabbi shook his head at that, saying, ^ that so it could not 
be, because they had yet to expect the Messiah for ten thousand 
years." The good-natured rabbi nevertheless did homage to 
Father Ricci's great abilities. He was an old many and saw npne 
about him fit to guide his people ; he therefore besought the 
learned Jesuit to come to Kai-foung-fou, and undertake the guid- 
ance of the synagogue, under one only condition, a true Chinese^ 
Jewish one, that he would pledge himself to abstinence from all 
forbidden meats. However, that was very much as if Dr. Jones 
of Bettws-y-Coed should offer his practice to Sir B. Brodie of 
London. Father Ricci had a large work in hand, and so he 
stopped at Pekin. 

In 1613, Father Aleni (such an uncommonly wise man, that 
the Chinese called him the Confucius of Europe ) was directed to 
proceed to Kai-foung-fou, and make investigation. Father Aleni, 
being well up in his Hebrew, was a promising man to sei>d on . 
such an errand, but he found the rabbi dead» and the JewSt 
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though they let him see the synagogue, would not produce their 
bookSb The particulars of nothing having been done on this 
occasion are to be found related by Father Trigauti in choice 
Latin, and choicer Italian, {de ExpediU Sinicd, IUk 1., cap, 2, 
p,llS) and by Father Samedo (Relatione della China, part l^ 
cap. 30,^. 193.) 

A residence was established by the Jesuits in Kai-foung-fou. 
J^ow, thought those who thought at all upon such nuttters, we 
shall have something done. If we can only compare our Old 
Testament texts with an ancient exemplar, that will be no small 
gain. A certain Father Gozani went zealously into the whole 
subject, entered the synagogue, copied the inscriptions, and trans- 
mitted them to Rome. 

Hie Jews told Father Gozani that in a temple at Pekin was a 
large volume, wherein were inscribed the sacred books of foieiga- 
ers resident in China. That volume was sought afterwarda by 
Europeans at Pekin, but not found. Certainly, such a volume 
does exist among the Chinese records. The Jews, however, told 
Father Gozani not only about what existed at Pekin, but all 
about themselves at Kai-foung-fou. The fsither wrote a letter, 
dated 1704, containing what he learned in this manner. It ap* 
. pears that by thai application of "soft sawder" which is or 
ought to be well understood by men of the world and Jesuits, 
the &ther gratified the Jews, so that they paid him voluntary 
visits. He returned their visits by a call upon them at their 
synagogue, where, he says — " I had a long conversation with 
them ; and they showed me their inscriptions : some of which 
are in Chinese, and others in their own tongue. I saw also their 
Kims, or religious books, and they sufifered me to enter even th^ 
meet secret place of their synagogue, to which they can have no 
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aeeeas tbemselvesf Thai plaof» is reserved for tbeir CkanrKiao;- 
that ia to say, chief of the synagogue, who never approaches it 
but wHh ^ Booet profound respect 

•^^Theie were thtrteen tahteiiBacles placed upon tables, eoud). 
of which was siiRouaded by small curtains. The sabred Kim.^, 
Moses (the Pentateuch) was shut up in each of these tabernacles, 
twelve of which represented the TwelviC Tribes of Israel ; and- 
the thirteenth, Moses, The books were written on long pieces of. 
pah^hment, and folded up on Tollers. I obtained leave from .tha 
chief of the synagogue to draw the curtains of one of these 
tliberaades, and to unroll one of the^ books, which appeared to me 
to-be written in a hand exceedingly neat and distinct^ One of 
these books had been luckily saved from the great inundation cf 
the river Hoang-ho which overflowed the city Eai-&ung-£»i, the 
capital of the province* As the letters of the book have been 
wetted, and on that' account are almost effaced, the Jews ha/ve 
been at great pains to get a dozen copies made, ^hich they carfri 
fuSkj preserve in the twelve tabenuu^ above mentioned. 

^ There are to be seen also in two other places of the syna^ 
gogue, cofiers in which are shut up with great care several other 
littts books, containing different divisions of the Pentateuch of 
Hoses, which they call Ta-Kim, and other parts of their law. 
They use these books when they pray ; they showed me sonoe of- 
them, which appeared to be written in Hebrew. They were partr 
ly new, and partly old, and hitf torn. They, however, bestow 
as much attention on guarding them as if they v^re gold or. sU^f. 

. ''*' In the middle of the synagogue stands a magnifie^t ^^aiK, 
nused very h^, and ornamented with a beautiful embvoiderad 
cushion. Hits is the chair of Moses, in which every Salunjbay, and 
days of great ademnity, tiiey place their Pentateuchf and read 
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some porfions of it Tkere &Imj may be seen a Vanritn-paiy or 
ptaiiimgj on wbich id iitecribed the Emperor^s nanKe; bat they' 
have neither statues nor imi^es* 'l^ synagogue fronts the 
west, and when they address their prayers to the Supreme Being, 
they turn to-veards that quarter, and adore him under the name of 
S%en, Ohctm-Tien, Cham-ti, and Kao-f^an-vae-tehe; that is to say, 
Creator of all things ; and lastly, of Van-voe-tehu-teaij Governor 
of the Vhheree. They told me that they had taken these ttamett 
from the Chinese books, and that they used them to expresi^ the* 
Btipreme Being and First Cause. 

;^ In going out from the synj^gue, I observed a hall, whieh I 
had thfe cariosity to enter, but I Ibund nothing remarkable in it, 
etoept a great number of censers. They told me that in this hatt 
fbey honoured their Chim-ffms, or the great men of their law. 
The largest of these censers, which is intend^ for the PatriarA 
Abraham, stands in the middle of the hall, after whidi come 
those of Isaac, and of Jacob, and his twelve brandies, or the 
Twelve Tribes of Israel: next are those of Moses, Aaron, Jdshua^ 
Esdtas, and several other illustrious persons, both male and female. 

^ Alter quitting this apta^menl, they conducted us to the Hall 
of Strangers, in order to give us an entertainment. As the title* 
of the books of the Old Testament were printed in Hebrew d£ 
the end of my Bible, I showed them to the Oham-Eiaoy or chief 
of the synagogue ; he immediately read thc^, though they were 
badly printed, and he told me that ithey werb the names of their 
Chin-Kim^ or Pentateuch. I then took my Bible, and the 
ChxmrKiao took his Bereaith (thus they name the Bo<^ of 
Genesis) ; we compared the deso^odanta of Adam, until Noah^ 
with the age of each, and we fennd the most perfect coniormHy 
between botk We afterwavds .ran over the names and ohroAp^ 
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logy in Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuleronomj, 
which compose the Pentateuch, or five books of Koses. The 
chief of the synagogue told me that they named these five books 
Biresithy Veetesemothj Vaiiora, Vaiedahherj and JETaddebarimy 
and that they divided them into fifty-three volumes ; viz., Genesis 
into twelve, Exodus into eleven, and the three following books into 
ten volumes each, which they call J^uen, Some of these they 
opened, and presented to me to read ; but it was to no purpose, 
as I was unacquainted with the Hebrew language. 

" Having interrogated them respecting the titles of the other 
books of the Bible, the chief of the synagogue replied, that they 
were in possession of some of them, but that they wanted a great 
many, and of others Ihey had no knowledge. Some of his as^t- 
ants added, that they had lost several books in the inundation of 
the Hoang-ho, of which I have spoken." 

Father Gozani has spoken of the inundation, but we have not, 
and so we will do so now. Previously, however, we may call at- 
tention to the distinct adoption of the Chinese " Hall of Ancestors ** 
among these Jews, and of a place for showing hospitality to stran- 
gers as an appendage to their place of worship. It is in this way 
that, without violating their own opinions, they became assimi- 
lated more completely to their neigbbouis. Father Gozani also 
notes that their accounts of sacred history were grossly disfigured 
with Talmudical legends, or other stories of that class — a fact not 
to be lost sight of by the speculator. The Jews, in the time of 
Father Gozani, composed seven families — ^Phao, Kin, Che, Kao, 
The-Man, Li, NgM — ^including in all about one thousand souls. 
They intermarried with each other, and had their own fashion of 
hair-cutting. These seven families of Kai-fourig-fou were the 
remains of seventy who had of old established themselv^ in that 
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capital. Now for the inundation. That event took place in th^ 
year 1642, and it occurred as follows: — Li-cong-tse, a rebel, with 
a big army, besieged the dty. The inhabitants, after defending 
themselves for six months, still refused to succomb, because they 
expected rescue from the Emperor. The Emperor did come, a 
vastly clever fellow, who determined to destroy the enemy by a 
great master-stroke. ^ I'll drown every man-Jack 1 " he said, and 
broke the dikes that confined the Hoang-ho, or Yellow Biver, a 
league distant from the city. Out poured the stream and 
drowned tbe besiegers, and besieged the city in its turn, knocked 
down its walls, and destroyed thirty thousand of its inmates. The 
Emperor, a cockney sportsman on the largest scale, shot at the 
pigeon and killed the crow. It was in this inundation that the 
number of the Jews was thinned ; diluted by the waters of the 
liver, their Pentateuch was damaged and some other portions of 
their scripture altogether lost. 

Before passing down from Father Gozani, we must extract his 
rough picture ot the Jewish synagogue, as it existed in his day. 
He says of the Jews — 

^* Tkej have no other synagogue but this, in the capital of the 
province of Ho-Nan. I perceived in it no altar, nor any other 
furniture, but the chair of Moses, with a censer, a long table, and 
kurge chandeliers, in which were placed candles made of tallow. 
This synagogue has some resemblance to our European churches ; 
it is divided into three aisles ; that in the middle was occupied by 
the table of incense, the chair of Moses, the painting, and the 
tabernacles already mentioned, in which are preserved the thirteen 
copies of the Pentateuch. These tabernacles are constructed in 
the form of an arch, and the middle aisle is like the choir of the 
synagogue ; the two others are set apart as places of prayer, and 
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fer the adoralSon of the SvprwM Beiog^. Wtdnn th« bidduig 
there is a pass^e whioh ixins quite round. 

^ Ab there formerly were, and still are, amoi^ tkem Bachelora 
and KimrHna^ which is a degree different froHi that of a Bachelor, 
I took the liberty of asking them if they rendered homage to 
Confaciiia : they replied, that they honoured him in the sitfne vaaea- 
ner as the rest of the literati, and that they assisted them iB'SC^mn 
oeiemonieB, which aie performed in halls dedieated to thehr great 
men. They added, that in spring and autumn tib^ ^raetiaed 
cerlafln rites inbonour of their aneestots, aocoiding to tiie tmumer 
of Chinese, in the hall next to their synagogue : that they did 
not pieient tliem the Aesh of h(^, hnt of other animals ; tfai^ in 
odier oeremoni«B they weve eontented with offering tiiem fXMfoekitt 
dishes filled with dainties and sweetmeats, which they wobom*^ 
ponied with perfomes and profound rev^^^noes or proatiatioQB, 
I asked them, likewise, if in their houses or Hall of AnoesiMSy 
tiMy had tablets in honour of their departed relati<His: they re- 
plied, that they used neither la&blets, hnages, nor aikything dae^ 
but only a few censers. We must, however, except their unrndft- 
rias, Ibr whom alone fhey place in the Hall of Ancostov a t^let 
ias^ribed with their name and rank/* 

Father Gosani adds^ that ^thaae Jews, in thehr inscriptioDa^ 
caB their law the Law of Isra^ Tmlah^KiaOy wlndi they name 
also JTofi^ J^uio, Ancient Law; ^tart-jEtao, Law of God, and 
TUnrKin^'Kiajaf to signify that ibey abstain finrn Idood^and fsssk 
the nerves and veins of ^heanknab th^ kiU^ in order Aat the 
bbod may flow more easily ir(»n them." 

This custom gives to the Jews in China^ at the present d»y» 
th& name of Cut-Nerves. To the preset day <m ^ioiPj iu>w 
teeen<k ; ior^ after ^ time <tf Father Goz^ hLank ii^oynk in 
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tha y/t^y of Actli^n. Fa&^rEtieime, ^o meditacted a work iipoir 
the Sacred Scriptures in reply to the Oriiiei Sacri, was eager to 
push on invfestigataons* From the letter of Fiither Gozani, and 
fipom those which Faither Domingo and 0ambil wrote npon it^ 
material was o^taiaed font the memoir pablished under Ihe <Hfeo^ 
tion of M. L. Aim6 Maltin, in which he remarks that the detaQ 
would be regarded wHh the more curioeity, as it had been t^xn 
demanded, and as Father du Halde had contented himself wii^ 
merely promimng it in his great work^ *^ Description de la Chine." 
S&^vr^ h«ve finity got out of the past into the present, where our 
«tory thus runs en; 

^ In ^e year 1815^ the Chinese Jews endeavoured unsuoeess* 
IbHy to 'communicate with •• Europe by meand of a Hebrew letter 
a^^rMed to London, which seems not to have been delivered. 
tmt yuaae. the Jewish Society of London determined, however, to 
ce^mmunicate wi^ th^n. >IifiS' Cooks, an eneigetic and devoted 
Jewess, pliu^ed her purse in the hands of the Sodety; nolhii^ 
iaq^eded ftesh research ; the Snglish Bishop at Hong Kong eb* 
operated, Dr. Medhurst was consulted, and two Chinese Christiima 
wei^ M length appointed to proceed to Kai-feung-fcm. The elder 
of these two was a bachelor ; the yotinger was a student from the 
ftBssionatieB' College at Batavia; but the junior was named to 
head the enterprise, because he had previously displayed seal and 
ablMty, and also because he could write ikiglish finentlyv and 
woiuld jounu^lfee in that language. His journaM, therefore, eoiild 
belaid befbro Miss Cooks, uninjured by translation. 

Our heroes, for so we will call the two adventurenH-set ou€ 
fkom l^ftngfaae, onthe 16th of laBt'Nuyvember, by boatto foitig- 
MAK^-td^. ta ai e^, drawn by m^les, they were' then jelied 
i^lkmUig tlie: trai^ of the ifeasfg-ho, riih^ atiloM^ 
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t^dock cm wiiiler mormiigs, to Bare time — ^a proceeding wMcfa 
involves almost supererogatory self-denial Population nea? the 
Ydloir River thej foond rare and unhealthy. Localitaes which 
figure in the geographical charts of the empire as pHncipal places^, 
or as towns of the second class, are but huge piles of rubbish, sur- 
rounded by crumUing walls. Here and there a gate, with its 
iBBeription half efi^Eieed, informs the traveller that he is entering a 
mighty town. 

Peneverailce, and a mule car, brought the travellei? at last to 
Sai49«ng-fea. Iliey found there many Mahometans^ openly 
exercning right of conscience, and flying their religion on a flag 
dii^l*y^ over their gate. These Mahometans ore, for the most 
part, hotel^keepers, and with one of them our heroes lodged. Of 
him they began aiding about Cut-Nerves. Mine host of the 
Chreioent said thdre were still some Jews in Kai-foung-fou, and 
offered himself as cicerone to their synagogue. Thither they 
went; they found iia outer walls in ruins; briars and dirt filled the 
gnmd entrance ; ** the piHars of the building, the insmbed marines, 
the stone balustrade before the peristyle of the temple, the orna- 
mental sculpture — ^aH were cracked, broken and overturned.^ 
Under Hie wings of the synagogue, the chapels built in honour of 
the pattiarohs — nestled together, cold and naked, sleepiag on the 
bare stones, those objects of our European interest, ^ the Jews in 
China.'' Poor and miserable as they are, they had begun to sell 
the stones of their temple for bread, and a portion of land within 
their «acred enelosttre had been already sold to an adjacent temple 
of the Buddhists. 

Stili there were the cylinders enclosing the sacred rolls of the 
Old Testament, whidi, luckily, had not proved eatable. In num- 
ber these rdk were about a dozen, each thirty feet long By three 
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&et wide. They are of white sheeprskiO) inscribed with repj 
siaaU Hebrew characters. 

For fifty years these poor Jews have been without the gtadanoe 
of a rabbiy and there is not one left who can read a word <^ 
Hebrew. In a dozen yesas, probably, the last trace of the Jews 
in China wiU expire. The travellers gave money to the mourn- 
ful congregation in the synagogue, and received leave to copy the 
inscriptions, about which the Jesuits had previously informed us. 
Moreover, they obtained, and have bzought home, eight 'Heblrew 
manuscripts ; six contain portions of the Old Testam^t ; Bumely, 
of Exodus, chapters 1*~6, and 38 — 40 ; of Leviticus, chaptezs 19, 
20 ; of Numbers, chapters 18, 14, 16 ; of Deuteronomy, ehi^yteiB 
11 — 16, and chapter 32 ; with portions of the Pentateuch, the- 
Psalms, and Pro^^ets. The other two manuscripts are of the 
Jewish Liturgy. The leaves of these manusmpts "are of a 
species of card-board, on which the words, as it were^ are engraved 
with a point; the binding is in silk, and bears evident marks of 
being of foreign origin. Two Israelitish merchants, to whom 
these books were shown at Shanghae, spoke to having seen similar 
ones at Aden, and the presence here and there upon the margins 
of Persian words, interspersed with Hebrew annotaticms, seemed 
to indicate that the books came originally from some western 
country of Asia, perhaps Persia, or some of the high provinces of 
India, where Persic has from time immemorial been the language 
used among the people of education* Although the annotations 
mentioned are numerous, and apparently referring to different 
epochs, no trace of any Chinese character is to be discovered, nor 
any of those marks or signs which immediately betray Chinese 
origin. No date exists by which the age can be detenxuned.'' 

We hoipe the statement is correct which tells us that these 
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maouflcripts are to be deposited in the Britkli Maseum. Faor 
similes are at the same time promised, printed in Hebrew, accom- 
panied with a plan of the synagogue, made on the spot by the 
Chinese travellers^ and the jouroal of our junior hero, written in 
English and Chinese. The journal in English would not be a 
very pondtfoia sffiui^ the eiriire ezpeditioB having occupied Ob^ 
two moBtha ; the lesidence at Kai^ung-feu, five days. We m^ 
useftiUy lemember how the good Chinese, xising so fearfiiEy 
hetimeei did justice to the generosifty and seal of their p a t i oiio ofl> 
Axe there not men of might at work upon investigationafor the 
pabho, who, at their ordinary rate, might have come to abandon 
thia hoainMB in lorty yeais, after eJiminating fifty poimdii of. bhie 
bookl 
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€^i art Df (Cfftrlfittg €hf^anU. 

fT\SE elephant is associated with our earliest recollections of 
I school-boyhood. Well do I reuieDiber the huge blade pie^ 
ture of iha unwieldy anin^ in Mavor's Spelling Book, ihe letter^ 
piess deacribhjg the creature aa ^' not only the laigest but th^ 
strongest of all quadrupeds," whidb is beyond all question ; mi 
fuithermore, that *^ in a state of nature, it is neither fierce nor misr 
chierons;" which is. the very reverse of ^et^ as hundreds of sugar 
and co£fee planters, as well as many a traveller, could testify. In 
later years, I enjoyed a peep at the sleepy-looking creature, cooped 
up in a sort of magnified h<»:se-stall, at the Zoological Gardens, in 
the Regent's Park, and well I remember wondering how so much 
sagacity and thoughtfulness could be attributed to so apathetic 
and cumbrous an animal. 

The reader of Boman and Grecian history may .gather how^ 
Pyrrhus for a time mastered the hardy veterans of Rome, hj 
means of these then Httle-known and terrible creatures ; and how , 
Alexander found hundreds of them opposed to him in the army 
of the Indian monarch. Readers of more recent history maj 
learn how. these animals formed a portion of the vast armies of 
most of the Indian Nabobs, with which the British forces came 
in contact But twelve short months ago, the elephant graced 
the civic triumph of the newly-elected Lord Mayor of London, 
to the unmitigated astonishment and delight of thousands of 
little boys and elderly females. 

Much, however, as I had heard and read of the elephant^ I 
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never properly appreciated this animal, until I had been a dweikr 
in Eastern climes. Daring a long residence in C^lon, I was 
witness of such performances by these huge creatures, thai my 
feeling towaids them was raised from that of mere wonder, to 
something more akin to respect and admiration. 

In the course of my early morning rides about the vidnily Tif 
Colombo, I frequently reined in my steed to watch the qniet 
labours of a couple of elephants in the service of the (Govern- 
ment These huge animals were generally empbyed in the 
C<nnm]BBariat timber-yard, or the Civil Engineer's department, 
cither in removing and stowing logs and planks, or in roBmg 
about heavy masses of stone for building purposes. I could not 
but adnure the precision with which they perfonned their allotted 
task, unaided, save by their own sagacity. They were cae morn- 
ing hard at work, though slowly, piling up a quantity of heavy 
(aeoes of ebony ; the lower row of , the pile had been already laid 
down, with mathematical precision, six loga side by side. Tbeae 
they had first rolled in from the adjoining wharf ; and, when I 
rode up, they were engaged in brin^g forward the next six hr 
the second row in the pfle. It was curious to observe those un- 
couth animals sdze one of the heavy logs at each end ; and, by 
means of their trunks, lift it up on the logs already placed, and 
then arrange it crosswise upon them with the most perfect skiS. 
I waited whilst they thus placed the third row ; feeling a curi- 
osity to know how they wooild proceed when the timber had to 
be lifted to greater height. Some of the logs weighed nearly 
twenty hundred-wdght There was a short pause before the 
fourth row was touched; but the difficulty was no sooner per- 
ceived than it was overcome. The sagacious animals selected 
two stnn^t pieces of timber, placed one end of each piece on 
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the gionnd with the other seating oaihertc^i^t^jnlttflo^a^ 
hm a sHdifig way for the next logs.; and, havii^ seen (hat thfij 
were perfectly steady aad in a straight liaek; ^« fiyqHegged 
labooren rolled up the slope Ihey had thus Iwrned, the six 
pieces of ebony, for the foturth layer on the pile, Npt the least 
amnBmg pact of the peifoirmaiiee was, the carefid survey of the 
paie made by one of the elephants, after placing each bg, to as- 
oartaiii if it were kid perfectly square with the rest 

The aagad^of these oreatmes in detecting weakness in the 
JBngie*bridges thrown aorofis aome of the streams in Ceykm^ is 
not less remarkable. I hare been assured that when eanying 
a Joad, they invariaUy press one of their foMfeet upon Hie teth^ 
eoneringefihe bridge to try its strength; and, Ihat if H feds 
too weak to/ cany them across, they will refuse to proofed utifl 
lightened of iheir load. On one such ocoaiuon a driver persisted 
in oompdling his elephant to cross a hndgd against the evident 
wish of the animal ; and, as was expected by bos ' comrades, the 
rotten stmeture gave way, elephant and rider were precipitated 
into the liver, and tibe latter was drowned^ 

' Ikving tlnis been much prepossessed in fovour of these dodle 
cretvtunea, I kamt with conodetible interest in Ihe latter part of 
tbd year 1849, that an Elephai^ Kraal was in piieparation, in the 
weM^^n Pmviooe of Ceybn, not many miles fiora Gdombo. 

The word Kraal signifies simpfy a trap ; inasmuch as the wild 
elephants are caught by partly driTing,* and partly entioing tb^os 
withm a lai^pe enelosed spaioe, or txap. It is aasure^y much safor 
sport than dfiphantr shooting, and generally attrnets a large 
number of , spectators^ I may herementioii 4hat in M^te of the 
Sflhojastio authority of Mavor's %>elling Book, the wild de- 
IJ^aats of Cejtion .are for from being ^ nether itsroejnor nis- 
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^evcm,^ At timM they descend upon ike IdiRr country tarn 
^btkt monntain {Isetnesses in such numbers tod iHth such ferodfrf^, 
as to carry with them destruction, and often death. Elephant 
kraals are, Hiere^e, resorted to ^ the double purpose of ridding 
^ Beighbdurhood of these dangerous visitors, and supplying tha 
Government with fresh beasts of labour for their timber-yards 
and building estaUishments. Ofa these occasions tiie natives t4 
the district turn out en masse— from the ' rich Modeller to the 
poorest oooly— *6 assist without remuneration ; all being interest- 
^ in the success of the affair. 

The whole province was alive with excitement ; ndthing was 
talked of at mess-table, or at Government Houi^, bat &e ap- 
proacbing. Kraal. Half Colombo, it was said, would be tibere ; 
and, as the weatiier promised to be so fair, I could not resist the 
temptation to witness the trapping of a score or two 'of those 
unruly monsters of the forest. 

* Such escuisions are always undertaken by parties of three c* 
more, for tilie sake of comfort I joined four Mends for the oc- 
casion; two gentlemen and two ladies, mother and daughter. 
They were well acquainted with the Government agent of^flie 
locality ; who had promised them shelter, and good awoinmodi- 
t»on for witnessing the Kraal. All arrangements having been 
completed, our servants, gaily turbaned, accompanied Jfy a swarm 
of coolies, bearing provisions, bedding, and other comfort", started 
dff one fine moonl^ht night ; and at a little before day-break on 
the^ following morning, we followed them on the road ; the ladies 
in. a small pony-chaise, and myself and friend on our nags. - Long 
bdfore ni^t&ll we reached the village a^oibing the scene of 
sport We needed no guidfe to the locality, for the ni&r^'^foia 
was crowded with travellers hastening -In one dir^ctioB^ Every 
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description of vehicle lined the way ; from the Colonel's light 
tandem, to the n^^fe bullock hackery, with its ungreased squedc- 
iag wheels. 

The scene at the vill^e was singularly strai^e and exeltiog^ 
It was close to the hanks of jbhe CaUmy^ a river of some size and 
jrapidity.* Along the palm-shaded shore were moored nnmberless 
boats; many of -them large flat country barges, or Pad6 boats, 
eontaming parties of visitors from Colombo ; who^ had prudently 
determined to take up their abode in those floating residences for 
the night The village huts had been thrown open to the Eng- 
lidi visitors after having been well cleaned and whitewashed. 
Their doors were gaily ornamented with strips of red and white 
cloth; flowers, and the fresh pale-green leaves of the coooa-paha. 
When the little cotti^es were lit up for the evening, they looked 
extremely pretty. 

It at was at once evident that there was not nearly st^cient 
accommodation for all the guests. One of our party starts in 
search of his friend, the Government Agent, but in vain; he had 
gone off in quest of the el^hants, reported to be coming v^taa/t 
from the neighbouring Korks or counties. Consequently we 
were left to our own resources. After some deky, we succeeded 
iu^taimng the use of one small room for the ladies; whikt, for 
ourselves, nre sought shelter for the night beneath the friendly 
and capacious roof of one of the Pad6 boats, where we found a 
hearty welcome from a party of young rollicking coffee-planters. 

Day had not speared next morning when we were afoot, and, 
having sipped a cup of vile half-boiled cq&e, we started to ex- 
plocs the wonders of the Kraal; followed, oi course, by our 
Mrvaats, with sundry tin boxes and a hamper. . . 
. The neighbourhood in whiek the Kraal was formed, oonsiated 
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pt fvgg^ wndnlirii^ gr^nai^ V^ tluddf eovere^ widi^aUMi 
jv^^ .Hflflsy, low fiprart treei rtndded tbe atonj Imd, mtar- 
woven with ihomj bnuiible5» eac^ bamboosy and a ys oc B of 
gigaotic oeepiDg {Jant^ called a^pn^nat^ j^o^e-rope; lor ^ is 
strong e&oa^ to bind the stoutest bofEalo that erer loared* A 
number of narrow patha bad been cot through the jnngk^leadiiig 
to the Kraal from the vill^^ Throng^ one of these windings 
piickly tmcka, we bent our abw way, seeing little aijooBd us nve 
hngelj'bfBiiched trees and thiddj-matted miderwood. H|Jf ap- 
homf's walk Iwonght as to a halt. We were at the KraaL I 
looked around ; but^ the only indications ci the ind]iQti7..cf iqjh^ 
in that wild spot^ were sundry oorered platfoxms^iais^.^amoii^ 
the leafy branches of trees, some twelve feet from the gro^<)^ 
Tbtise places contained seats, and were already fillip with ywflof^i . 
we followed the example and mounting the rudeftaircasei pV. 
tained a good view of what was gpii^ ^n. , Belpreua-lay ft. large 
^ffftx space, in extent about an acre,.irregalar.in sh^)e ^d.of veiy. 
imeven surface. A few stout tan^es^ ^^re standing a| intfinrdb 
within it; beside which were to be seen groups of .natives C9i|7* 
iqg long white wands, for all the world like so, m^n^ Ij^^itg 
stewards of some public 4imier or jbdjL Aro^nd.^t^ plo^^CtC 
ground grew a wall of dense j^ngley and, o^ looking mto.this,^ J 
perceived that it had been made artificiaily strcmg by intertinnmg 
amongst it the supple branches vi trees, long bamboos, and 
jungle-rope of enormous thi<^kness. At %st sights this natural, 
wall did not appeftrto be smything-more jtlianprdinai^^ 
such as might easily be forced by any ordinfiy village buffida^ 
We were, howev^^ assured by the native master of the ceremo- 
nies, the head Carole, that flm jungle wall wioul^ r^^. t^ 
i&ercest .attiusks of the strongest Kand^an dep^nt Ajtone end 
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of tte enclosure I perceived a narrow opening, partly covered with 
light brambles and branches of trees. This was the entj^ce to 
the Kraal ; so arranged as to wear a natural appearance. Beside 
this carefully concealed gateway were hidden a number of active 
villagers, ready prepared with huge trunks of trees and jungle- 
rope; with which they were to secure the passage against any 
attempts at return, so soon as the elephants were trapped. 

l^he novelty of our situation; the wild solitude of jungle around 
us; the picturesque appearance of the many groups of natives 
within and about the Kraal ; the stories of elephant shooting and 
trapping, the narrow escapes, with sundry references to portly 
baskets arid boxes of provisions ; all helped to make the day pass 
away rapidly and comfortably enough. Evening, however, 
brought vnth it a general debate as to what should be done ; for 
there were still no signs of game being near ; and few of us desired 
to spend the night in that open spot, unless under a strong 
inducement. The discussion ended by an adjournment to the vil- 
lage and the Pade boat, where we slept soundly. 

The following day was spent pretty much as had been the first. 
Some ot the visitors gave strong signs of impatience ; and towards 
evening, a few, of worse temper than the rest, declared the whole 
affair a complete take in, and took their departure for Colombo. 
Just then, intelligence was received, by means of scouts, that the 
elephants, to the number of forty, were in full march towards the 
Kraal. This set us all on the tip-toe of expectation. Every one 
betook himself to his appointed place. Ladies shrank away from 
the front seats, and I detected one or two of my own sex casting 
anxious glances towards the stairs. An equal bustle was visible 
withiii the Kraal. The head Corale rushed about full of import- 
aince ; the black stewards, with their white wands, grouped them- 
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selyeB into parties of three or four, at irregular interval amopg^t 
the jungle surrounding the op^ space, and espedallj about iiie 
entrance; but what duly was to be performed bj th^ g^ttjj 
was more than I could divine. It is true (i was told'l^ a native 
chieO that it would devolve on them to drive back any of ihe 
elephants, when caught in the Kraal, in the event of their 
attempting to force the surrounding defences. But the idea of 
these poor creatures— some of them mere boys— being of any 
service, with their littie white sticks, appeared so insane and 
altogether ri(HculouB, that I felt I was being hoaxed by &e 
Corale,- 

. The shades of evening descended^ and scouts conthmed to 
arrive from the ** driving party,"- with injunctions to hold every- 
thing in readiness, for the herd were comings on. . The few 
t(»rches that had been left to dispel the gloom were put out^ or 
removed from sight The moon, had not risen. Eyeiy to»gue 
was silent, save a few low whispers at intervals. Eyes- were 
eagerly strained towards the opening through wfaieh the herd 
were expected to rush. Every ear was on the stMdi to <ibich 
the nKMit remote sounds in that direction. One nai^'have 
frmded, from the death-like stiOness of the place, that we 'were 
there awaiting our own &te, instead of the &te of el^^mnts* 

We did not wait long in tfiis suspense. A distant slouf^ig 
burst suddenly upon our startled ears. It drew' rapidly neaxer, 
and^ soon we could distinguish the violent cracking and'snappiog 
of branches of trees and low jungle. Then we heard i^th^ quick 
tramp of many ponderous and huge feet. There was no doubt 
but that the animals were close upon us; for torches were vteible 
in the direction from which they were coming: indeed the distant 
jungle appeared to be ahve with lights; £v«ry native stood* to 
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U».iunaa, st^^ jkbey. vese. I oouid see tbe white wands glim* 
|»eHiig ahojH ia.the Uackiorest at our feet : some score or two of 
iifl&4>a]xe]fl^ long sod ugly-looking instruments, of nsdre make, 
were protruded from various points. Several of the ladies of oiir 
party fainted; and I verily believe that some of the males wished 
inwardly tbst tbegr were of (be other sex, to have the privilege of 
^Eonting mi being carried out of reach of danger. But there was 
.spall tixn^ &ir attention, even to fainting ladies. Our eyes were 
fixed i^n the moving and rapidly approaching iights. They 
ti$>peared to bum less bijghtly as they came nearer : then some 
disappeared, and soon the whole were eztinguiihed,.and all was 
plunged in darkness. Still, ca came the furious nionsters ; bam- 
boos erashed; Uie thick jungle flew about ^n splinters. A heavy 
ttamptng, and teasing, and sziapping. asunder of branches,^— and 
tbsre tiiiey were sa&ly within the Kraal. Then aDose- a sh^ut, as 
thaogh. tha douds. and earth were about to meet^ or. to do some* 
Hhiag o^t of tha common way. I bent.£»y^d to catoh a peep 
at'the enemy^ 13ie native body-guard waved their nrhite wands. 
The entrance was barred i^ in a twinkling, and the torches 
biought forward to enable us to witness the proceedings, when a 
volley^ of loud . uproarious laughter Jell upon our earsy blended 
wUh reclamations of angry disappointment All eyes were 
strained towards the dump of tvees in. the centre><>f the enclosure, 
wlMre ire beheld a dozen or two of flaming Ckules ot torches, 
waved, to and ' fi?o by soixie s^ore of half-frantic i^lagers; and 
there, as the glare of torchl^fat burst through the dense gloom, 
ve.behdd, crouching together, in place of forty hiig4d ^ilciphanta^ a 
Ino&of^dllagebwfiEidoes, panting, and trembling, andtossii^ their 
|pid& I A. survey of those creatures told us how tJie. matter 
fltood. r Xb^ had been tprdies Asten^d to their honis, and 
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oae or hmo of- them had the veoudm of- Ck»U$ haogmg to tfaeb 
tuk. There could not be a shadow of doabi that the afiair had 
been a emel hoax^ aad we were not long iiL ascr&iog the origiQ 
of it to the real perpetnitors— the party of young eoffee^j^aaien 
with whom I had slept iq the Pad6 boat 

The hit^hter of the eveBhigf however, was not yet at an end. 
Hie light of innumerable ChuleSf now moving about^ diseovend 
to US three nervous gentlemen snugly perohed h]^> among the 
branches of a tree dose by our stand. They had made a rush 
up, in the first alarm of the onset; but, however easy fear had 
nuide the ascent, they evidently found it a somewhat diffieidt 
task to doMiend. AU eyes were at once fixed upon the uidocky 
dkaben, whose struggles to reach the lower brancbee w«n hmM 
with roars of furious lai^hter. Elephants, and hofiabes^ and 
hoaxers were for the moment foi^tten. One -of them was the 
Diatrict Judge, a somewhat cumbrous pemonage; another^ irae a 
CMleetcn* of Customs, and the third, a Commissioner of the Conrft 
of Bequests, a thin wiry fellow with a lemaiicably red.&oe; 
. ISiere they were, kickmg, and straining, aad sftnigglmg, in aa 
pretty a. fix as aoy of the Civil Service had ever, found .dwBi- 
ai^ves; and it was not until some bianhoos andropes had been 
headed up^ to them, that they w^^e able to reaeh the stand, and 
thence wend thrir way off the aoenei 

By the time the Exsa^ was dkared, t^ ni^t was &r advaoeed, 
9fki the moon, high in the horizon. Advk» then reached ua that 
the elephants, had made a detour ^m the fine^ aad had taken it 
into their unruly heads to treat themsdves to a gambol 
s^oie acm^ or two of aeres of prairie land ; where icbej 
ttmmig themselves wi^ a good round- game, despilB the ooanng 
oC a deooy consisting of two tame elephants. Lb r was. ?deq^.''li■l^ 
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ndtiiiiig'mnild b« dxm^ on th«t nigiit, aod otir m&ny p«fllfi» iMM 
toek tiwiinelves back to the village. 

Our ttambeiis ^n«ve evidently on the decline next^r. The 
pntiesKeof manj had been ezhaiisted. Towards e«7«&ing inteti^ 
genoe was brought in, that thirt^^five d^ants, of all sases, w^*e 
in fall mart^ towafdft us ; and, shortly afterwards, the Govern- 
ment Agent of the distvict, and the native chief of ^e JSbriiy 
oame in ^^m the driving," to see that all was made ready for 
the proper iec^8(tion of the jungle visitors. Again all was hurry 
and .bnsfle. Pnmsio&-basket8 and nervous kdyite were sent t6 
the rear; wine-bottles were placed in reserve, and sundry parting 
sidntos were made wi& pack€^ of sandwiches^ Once more 
sfleoee ie%ned over &e Kraal : torches were removed : (he 
goflrdsraad watcfaeis were doubled, and an extra supply of the 
liide white wands brought to the £ront. 

^k: was about two hotffs after dark when we hcffird- the iii^ ^»- 
tinetr shouts of the' dnvers, who were slowly forcing the elephants 
towards the Keaed; t^e two tame ones leading the way, and 
pointing out the advantages of that particular path to their juaagle 
fnaadB. ; Those sounds seemed to approach us at integato intef«- 
vaki Sometimes k appeared as though t&e animids w«re net to 
be moved on any^ account, and ilie shouting died awd*y; »gffyi 
they drew rapidly near; then paused; then forward, until we 
fancied ve could distai^ish the fall of' the elephant^ htige ^t 
amongst the thick underwood. At las^ there was no mistaike 
about it; ihsy were dose upon us. Our anxiety and curiosity 
became intense. The tearing and tramplii^ amongst the jungle 
was deafemi^. jQiant bamboos and branches of trees appeaved 
td, fafir anafiped' minder by this on-Kxnmng herd, fiios so immy ^ 
wniidngMticlBi^ia a way ,: in * sfaoii; wlri<3s mitiff'me' tmM^ 

10* 
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4^ the itraDgtk «f tb» finai, «id of <MR'i>wii.«lfl!v»MflTpkl»- 
fefin. ... 

But tfauB mM Jxttle.tmM £» xoStctioii of ^«H)r land* A i^t or 
4«oirap^:fiBfidin.tha rtar of the ftdvanciDg ha:d^*feUowed by a 
Untpfag^ tf dtt kadigftg ekphini Tbe.nwpor a^ that mmiaiit 
bogaB. to pBdp orer the diataiit nege jof'la^. hiUa ; ;«id, lyjF Ha 
tt»t/li|^ I ootiki cUatiogwh: the.l<^. JTHk^^'ben^ogy e^gur* 
•idg: wa(y^ on eivfj. aida^ jaod.'anioogvfc % aMdry Iwga bladk loiwa 
•iwfaingabaut'm aayage .divider, Ufee inoimtaiii maoaaa nfibativad 
.liy*aQ«i«t)0»Tiibioi^ o£ natee; The two deeojfa .eiiter«d the. en- 
deanw at a»jbnafcbut\alead7 tzot, and atatiooM themadijea .tundor 
the el«D|> oC treea^ wjthont any notiee ^bekig tab»ii .^^{jthetii; 
indeadf one of than nodded knowingly torthe <7or«fe^neiar fais^jBa 
miuii as toaay/'It'a.aU right; oUieUoipr On eave ihl^ wild 
el^htfita at a thundering paea^ tettring Ahd haddh^^nd BwytfJiiaig 
jMierytbing b^ore them ; tnunpetii^ aod iroanng^ at ML p»tflh. 
Inaiietheir i^omeDft they Were .within thebt^uidaiAea of ojarfeitaeas. 

Neftei aha^ I foiget the wild^atrai^ baauty of ^at^i^romeoa 
monaqt %e moon waa now i^uniotg «iffidl«i% or the Kxaai 
te light «p the 'move of>en parta of it; awagr ander the dbap 
.ahade on one^iide, eould be seen a denae moTiiig,.niaaa'of li#ag 
4»eatiii»; huga, miflafaapenf and bfiiriatadi traobling 1r^ lage, 
and fttigne. Lig^itad :i;Aft|to:were:|^aaiing ibicfcly, iike fiisHKea, 
aimdattheHaigbboHriegjlBg^ Celled Iraea and' n^ hatred np 
the^nani^ way, fontf ng one .monster gater, .whflat- biey^groi^ 
of rittageta^ white, waadain hand, moved to asid £to and washed 
IhefitiiQW hardb \ Ifpie %ht» W€ce broi^ht/.to the iiwt» andE a 
hlaoing.ife mt^ hiildM. ontnde .the entence, wfaioh^ wmbt. it 
?aarvad.teligkt:tp thewhole of the Kraa^. deterred: tb^ aairege 
ib»anga»i%>mfiUteii^ting anything'^ th«t.^^ a^ .-. '. 
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lt,w«s soon «(Tid«ait Umi the piwmmmen not foing to tdke 
midtos yfiry quietly. Two of the stoutest of their number alovrfy 
Advanced and exsaAmed the ifiiUft, to see -wbffc^ «a^ opradag might 
most eslsily be : farcied. And now we were not. leift aitonisked 
thlm 4e)iglirt»di4t the^il^e miadeof those tanj white wands, whidh 
'^kaftb^ftfe jammed <ml}r, to r^fee our contempt.; . Wh^reyer thi^.two 
^^9ntfr]pies! applpAqbed; Ui^ jup^le^i^i^ ,of their prison, they 
. fiieverc^et 'bf one o^ two^ vilJi^^, who g&p^j- waved faefece them 
little ssow-^faite switolies; and, lo ! as if bjsome spell of poisnt 
foMst magics, the beasts tpnied. back, shra^ing from contaiit.with 
tbe little wands. . Point afteri point was thus tried, but all in yain ; 
the snowy magic sticks were thick within the jungle, and mlently 
beat back the adyanmng.f<H3. 

While the two scouts were thus engaged on their explonng 
;expe<^on, Ij^e^tame elep}iaprts, approached, the remainder of the 
herd,' and walked slowly round them, shaking thar shaggy eais, 
and wtffing h%h in air their curling trunks,-as though they irould 
say, ^Move at your periL" One of the ci^ptivesy a somewhat 
jnvenile and unsophisticated el^hant, ventured to move from the 
side ^ its maternal parent, to take a survey of our standi when 
tame el^hant Ktimber One went up to the offender, and sent 
him ba^ with m enormous' flea in his ear ; tame elephant Num- 
ber Two bestowing 9t &e same momesit a smart tap on. the slodi. 
Busier work was at hand, ' The soonts, evidently disgusted with 
iJie result of their operations upon the outworks, appeared to be 
preparing £>r a $ortie^ an4 ^refotedwith the most reckless ievity 
tibe adiKonitosy taps of tll^ el^haat policemen ; which, howefyer, 
seemed to be £ur less tinpleBsaat to them than- a tickle on the 
aao«^ from one of th^ ;]NgB|y wlute wands. It w»b plain timt 
.Uiey intendcMil to ear^ tb^r.'^Ajeot hjr|a ^cfiip^iU -^xuaki buta 
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mote of liik^ peered forth. The ladies shtxtUiBiT eytt,. jmd 
«iopped their tan ; an ^derly geatleman^ at my db»w, adsedyin 
a tremidoiie whitper, ^ what the gam were for ? *' The inquky 
was replied to by a load trUmpettng from one of the pair of 
rebels,—- a harsh screaming roar, like the holiow sound of a 
strained railway whktle, v^ much ont of repair. We had 
eearoely time to look at the poor brute creating dris distorbaiiee, 
when we heard the sharp crack of a doaen lifl^ around 'i4^—*eo 
sharp, indeed, that our eyes blinked agion. Down tumble one 
of the monsters, with thick torreiitB of hot, savage blood, pouring 
from many a womd about his head and neck. His companion 
was not so eaaly disposed of, thoi^ badly wounded. Liftkig hie' 
eBarmom trunk in the air, and beUowii^ forth a scream o# ^ 
fiance, he made a rush at the jungle-wall. The two elephantine 
policemCT, who had been nturowly observing his proceedings, 
then oat in between him and the ramparts, and succeeded in turn- 
ing him from his purpose ; but only to cauito him to renew Ins 
fieroe attaek upon another part of the d^enees. He rushed, at 
friU speed, upon the part where our stand was erected, screamixig 
and teaiii^ up the earth, and lashing hii^ great trunk about Um, 
as a schoolboy would a piece of whipcord. I ^t farmed. It 
seemed as though our frail tenement must yield at the first toudi 
from the m%hty on-coming mass of flesh, bone and muscle. 
Ladies shrieked and fointed by the dozen: gentlemen scrambled 
over each other towards Ifee stairs, where a decidedly downward 
tendency was exhibited. I would bave gireh a ttffle, just i^ren, 
to have taken tiiie seat oocmiMl 4^e day before ^ythe'Jndge or 
the Cdlector, high amongst the branches: But in mtfch less 
time than I take to relate it, ^e frnlous animal, smsMng under 
many bliHet wound^ had teat^ed the verge of our stand, Ndedless 
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o£theia»skiiigof lifles, whose ieadenmmeBgen fl«ir Yound Jiii^ 
bead and pmued 4oTm his ahonkkrS) luffmlois as p«aB. One'UiM^! 
or«sk,:axid down tiie momter Mi^ close at our feet Tkatrsbijti 
was tiba w«k ^f a mere lad, the little son of a Eaodian CaraU ;- 
who, cooUj biding. his tune, had fired his piece close at Ihe efeft* 
tore's ^ear. Le^ng from his place, the ixvehin flung aside his 
long tapexiog iffle^ and drawing forth his girdle-knife, severed the 
di(^h«int's tail £rom the carcase, as his jus); tn^hy^ 

These two having been disposed o^ and a d^ee of calm re^ 
8t(»«d, the general attention was directed towards the h^rdf whidh 
stiU remand, in their original position. For a time fear jeemed 
1^ hold them motionlees ; but when, the extremity of their danger^ 
rose before ihem^ a number of the boldest made-adsspeiateruih? 
at the entrance, but. were easily turned back^ when the watdheia 
stirred up -ther great guard-fire, whilst, from other. parts of iha^ 
Kraal, they were boqbl repelled by an appKcatian ^ of white waiidsk 
In this, way a good Jiour was spent, at the end of which time Ihe. 
crea)urea appeared to give up the idea of any.&rtheroaggieanro 
[^"oceedings, and remained subdued andcahxiu 

A dfu^erQ^is, task hud still to be perf0rniad--<duii of ssraring:. 
the best of the hepxl for taming. BaU'Shdogm of the most adm: 
an4 ^kiUul of the villageis crept alowly and owefi^ly 4o«ard& th% 
frightened ^oup ; each having a long stout oord of lungle lopeiA; 
bis hand, witli a running noose at one end of :it ;With stealjlij^ 
<^like steps, these daiing fidlowi^ irsnt. dmcugst the taeid« nuikfai^ 
some of us tremble for. th^ safety.. Each of them, aeleetedoa^ 
of the largest and strongest of the i^oup, behind which rtt&ejr^ 
cr^pt; «nd, having arrsi^g^ the.f^hiwo'' for a<^tj^ thtajF fifiP^d 
a ^er gently ^to the right h^l.of ^heir, h^ast^ wJho Mmg Hm 
touQh..if thcaigh.thatof some^ insect, sb^.rai^ the 1^ 
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% and repbcecl it on the ground. 'Hte meiiy as the legs were 
lifted, placed the runniog nooses beneath tbem, so that the ele- 
pbanti were quieUy trapped, unknown to themsehres, and with 
the utmost ease. The men now stole rapidly away witii the ends 
o£ the repes, and immediately made them - fisist to the ends of the 
nearest trees. These ropes, however, were &r from being suffi- 
ciently stroQg to hold an elephant who might put out his strength. 
It was therefore necessary to secure them still further, but by 
gentle means. The two tame elephants were then placed on 
active service ; they were evidently perfectly at home, and re- 
quired no directions for their work. Walking idowly up to the 
nearest of the ux captured animals, they b^an to ui^ him 
towards the tree to which he was &6tened. At &st the (a^eatute 
was stubborn; but a few taps on his great skull, and a mighty 
push on lus carcase, sent him a yard or two nearer his destination. 
As he proceeded, the man in charge of the rope gathered in the 
slack of it ; and so matters went on between this party — ^a tap, a 
push, and a pull — until at; length three of the elephants were 
close to the tree. Two other viUagers then came forward with a 
stout iron chain. The tame animals placed themselves one on 
each side of their prisoner, pressing him between them so tightly 
as to prevent the possibility of his moving. In a minute or two 
the great chain was passed several times round the hind legs and 
the tree; and, in this way the captive was left; helpless and £unt 
with struggling. The other five were similarly treated. After 
which our party dispersed, pretty well tired, and quite prepared 
for bed. 

Early next morning I paid a last visit to the Kraal, alone ; my 
friends were &irly worn out. The remainder of the elephants 
had been either shot or had forced their way out in one or two 
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^ K plooeB. The six oaptnred axiimals were quiet — as well they might 

-^* be, after their Icfng fast and inc^sant struggling. Towards the 

^in end of that day, a very small portion of Ibod was supplied to 

i'^. them^ just sufficient to ^eep them alive. In this way they were 

3:: to remain for a week or two^ when, if found sufficiently reduced 

Cff in strength and temper, they were to be walked about, fasten^ 

7% between two tame companions, who assisted very effisctually in 
tbeir daily education — ^not, perhaps, in the most gentle and polite 

v« manner, but still much to the purpose. 

CK At the end of two or three months, the wild and unruly 

.) destroying moniker of the jungle might be seen quietly and sub* 

r- mimively piling logs of ebony in the Government timber-yarda, 

.^ with a purpose-li&e intelligenoe little short of that of man. 
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